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The new antibiotic formulation for plant diseases 


Controls terminal twig and blossom blight « Safe to plants. Does 
not injure trees, reduce set or impair fruit finish « Easy and 
economical to use. One quart and half pint bottles enable grower 
to use entire contents per each mixing operation. Bottles also 
graduated for low volume mixing « Also available in 50 gallon 
drums for repackaging « Makes true solution . .. not a suspension 
_and there is no settling out « Contains 20° streptomycin in 
« 

aqueous solution « Also controls bacterial leaf spot of tomatoes PHYTOMYCIN 


and peppers. 


DIVISION 


of Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corporation 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


(say Fy-toe-m y-cin) 


*PHYTOMYCIN i: trade rk of Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation. is manufactured by 
SQUIBB CHEMIC AL 


~ 
Agricultural Chemicals Division 
One Park Ave., N. Y. © Little Rock, Ark. * Mathieson Bidg., Baltimore, Md. 
MATHIESON 
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It’s not the pest but the processor who praises Attaclay. 


a acy 


Just Off Press... 


...the current issue of Attaclay 
Pesticide Digest, discussing various 
aspects of pesticide processing. Write 
for your copy, and future Digests 
as published. 


FEBRUARY, 1955 


This unhealthy codling moth “read” 
the opposite meaning into Attaclay’s 
conditioning ability. So he’s getting 
unhappy results. But to primary- 
base manufacturers, blenders, and 
growers, Attaclay’s dust conditioning 
ability means money in the bank. 

Attaclay-formulated dust bases 
and wettable powders have “‘built-in”’ 
conditioning. Dry, loose and free- 
flowing when produced, they stay 
that way until used. 

Blenders are apt to look at healthier 
bank balances, too, when they use 
Attaclay. Used as straight diluent, 


ATTAPULGUS DIVISION 


it pyramids qu’ lity into his products. 
Or—in conditioner percentages— 
upgrades any field strength dust and 
makes it freer flowing. Or adjusts bulk 
so that containers are standardized. 

One look at the moth almost tells 
the grower’s story ... how Attaclay- 
based powders disperse and suspend 
so effectively in spray tanks... how 
the dusts flow, disperse, settle, cover, 
stick and kill. 

Conditioning—from formulation to 
kill—is just one of Attaclay’s proven 
abilities. May we get together on a 
whole new value for your products? 


MINERALS & CHEMICALS CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


DEPT. P, 210 WEST WASHINGTON SQUARE, 


PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
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Giant Servant of Agriculture 


It is called potash because in primitive times 
it was ash, from burned wood. But when man 
found potash among nature’s own mineral 
deposits, it grew to gianthood as this nation 
grew. 


This giant servant has helped to make Amer- 


ica great, with bountiful harvests. 


In its way, Potash Company of America is 
a giant servant, too. Our help to productive 
agriculture, through better fertilizers, has 
meant a share in America’s growth — and 
we are proud of that share. 


POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 


CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO. 


General Sales Office . . . 1625 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Midwestern Sales Office . . . First National Bank Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 
Southern Sales Office . . . Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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_EXMAUSTER / ! 
ROLLER MILL 

THE design and construction of the Raymond Roller Mill RAYMOND ROLLER MILL showing 
make it a highly efficient unit for pulverizing sulphur and cut-away view of Whizzer Separa- 
sulphur-bearing insecticides, tor. Wide range fineness control 
ae ; provided by one simple adjustment 
The slow speed of the Mill and the large air passages while mill is running. 
through the Whizzer Separator help to prevent the sulphur 
from overheating or sticking. Special ball bearing journals, RAYMOND “z 
designed for sulphur grinding, are used and the entire system MILES 


is blanketed with inert COs gas. 


Electrically welded, heavy-gauge piping, pressure relief vents, 
and double discharge valve at bottom of the cyclone collector, 
assure a gas-tight system and provide a safe, clean, automatic, 


dustless operation. 


Raymond Roller Mills with their ease of control, economy 
of production and unitormity of finished material, are equally 


efficient for handling various insecticide formulations and also Write for Raymond Bul- 
“1: letin No. 6 ' 
phosphate rock fertilizer. © Sulphus Gradine Mills 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING, INC. 


1314 NORTH BRANCH ST., y aig Fi aor ASIWVUSECT SALES OFFICES IN 


CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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International’s New Triple Superphosphate Means 


better granulation 


¥Y ous first glance tells you why the fine, virtually 
dust-free texture of International’s new Triple 
Superphosphate gives such improved results. It pro- 
motes better granulation in your high analysis plant 
foods — improves product acceptance. It assures 
thorough and more complete ammoniation; reduces 
the need to grind before mixing; cuts mixing costs. 
Proper conditioning before shipment also reduces the 
problem of setting up en route, for easier, more eco- 
nomical handling — plus high product performance. 

~~ 


=— 


International’s new Triple Super offers these extra 
benefits because it’s produced by a new process from 
high quality rock. Result: a high analysis product 
(46% A.P.A. or better) with the right particle size 
and correct chemicals structure for best results in 
making modern plant foods. International’s expanded 
facilities assure a reliable supply of this improved 
Triple Superphosphate, now available for immediate 
delivery to your plant. Write or wire the Phosphate 
Chemicals Division for samples and quotations. 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


The Nation’s Largest Producer of Phosphates’ = « 


FEBRUARY, 1955 


General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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DINITRO WEED | KILLERS 


that signal, in all directions, fair weather for SALES! 


SINOX — the original dinitro weed-killer — has gained widespread customer acceptance 
during the last seventeen years. In 4 special formulations, the SINOX label always means 
additional sales in all types of weed control. Stock up, now! Send for prices, marketing 
agreement, and other information. 


weed control: 
” galeative SINOX For safe selective weed control in onions, flax, and grain. 
SINOX W For selective spraying of seedling alfalfa, onions, flax, and grain seeded to 
legumes. 
pre-emergence SINOX PE For pre-emergence spraying of potatoes, beans, corn and peas; 


early summer treatment of alfalfa and clover. 


pre-harvest | SINOX GENERAL As a desiccant for Seed Alfalfa, Clovers, Sudan Grass, Milo, and Flax. 
Also used as a chemical weed mower in orchards, vineyards, ditches, etc. 
— Potato Vine Killing. 


' 
d : OTHER STANDARD AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
Pn HERBICIDES DORMANT FRUIT SPRAYS 
ELGETOL 
STANTOX aay tae Amine Salt nanan “np 
b STANTOX "P-44"—2,4-D Ester messes “ere” 


STANTOX "P-70"—Low Volatile 2,4-D Ester 


i STANTOX BRUSH KILLER INSECTICIDES 
t ; Low Volatile Esters of 2,4-D, —* STANPHOS “SO” 
STANTOX “LV-45"—Low Volatile 2,4,5-T Ester TOXAPHENE EMULSION 


STANTOX “SODIUM TCA"—(90°,) DDT EMULSION 

STANTCX MCP PARATHION EMULSION 
STANTOX IPC PARATHION WETTABLE POWDER 
STANTOX CHLORO IPC STANICIDE AND OTHERS. 


Standard Agricultural Chemicals, Inc. 


1301 Jefferson St., Hoboken, N. J. « 429 Forum Building, Sacramento, Calif. 
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GRANULATION 


Key to the uniform, free-flowing chemical 


fertilizers Produced by the Dorrco Granular 
Fertilizer Process 


Successful sales in today’s fertilizer market require a high 
analysis, uniform, free-flowing granular product . . . one 
that won’t compact in storage, clog a spreader or create 
dust hazards. These valuable characteristics can now be 
obtained with the Dorrco Granular Fertilizer Process . . . 
applicable to both new and existing plants. No costly 
additives or fillers are required, and the product can be 
shipped direct to wholesaler or farmer in 100% usable 
form. What’s more, the Process is completely flexible in 
meeting varying marketing demands. It can be used 
interchangeably to produce triple superphosphate, am- 
monium phosphates, ammonium sulfate or complete high 
analysis products. 

In fact, the Process will granulate practically any soluble 
salt or mixture of salts so as to produce a uniform, free- 
flowing product. 

There’s a good chance that the Dorrco Granular 
Fertilizer Process will help increase your share of 


tomorrow’s business. Dorr-Oliver operates a com- & 
plete consulting engineering service backed by 3° 
35 years of experience in this field, and we will ae: 
be glad to demonstrate the benefits of the Fgh 
Dorrco Granular Fertilizer Process in b FS 
terms of your operation. Please . Ge ; P 
address your inquiry to Dorr- a 7 
Oliver Inc., Stamford, Conn. yy, =. at Tad 
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STAME ORD 
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en Serving dealers in northwest and central lowa, this plant of the Agricul- 

ee tural Products Corporation is located at Webster City, Iowa. The 

ry company was established in 1947 with a 3,000 ton capacity for formu- 

: lation of fertilizers on a custom basis. Since then “APC” has shown 

_ % constant expansion and now has a 15,000 ton capacity. 


i Agricultural Products Corp. Karl H. Frantzen (above) 


t is General Manager of 
Agricultural Products 


.-- Another Spensol User Corp. The, President is 


Here is some of the modern On time deliveries of SPENSOL New kind of solution injector, 


equipment used by Spencer to solutions have helped to build giving better ammoniation of 
produce SPENSOL Nitrogen Spencer’s reputation for de- mixed fertilizer, was invented 
a Solutions for some of Amer- pendable service to mixers by H. B. Davis of Spencer 
6.7 ica’s leading fertilizer mixers. throughout the country. Chemical Company staff. 
- a 
. i SPENCER CHEMICAL COMPANY, Dwight Bidg.. Kansas City 5, Mo. District Sales 
fe Offices: Atlanta, Ga.; Chicago, Ill.; Memphis, Tenn.; Works: Pittsburg, Kans.; 
af a Henderson, Ky.; Chicago, lil.; Vicksburg, Miss.; Orange, Texas (under construction). 
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control... your emulsifiable 


BHC concentrates 


Blends of the new 


H-500 
emulsifiers in combinations will pro- 
vide greatest flexibility in perform- 


ance, regardless of mid-season 
source changes. 


It doesn’t matter which technical BHC or 
solvents you use ...or what gamma 
isomer percentage you formulate. Com- 
binations of Emulsol’s EMCOLS H-400 
and H-500 will compensate for such 
variables at the lowest possible cost with 
the requisite ageability and emulsifi- 
ability . . . with complete control in 
your hands. 


This season will prove it for you. 


We will be happy to recommend the 
proper Emcol emulsifier blends for 
BHC, BHC-DDT, Lindane, etc., for 
your specific toxicant, solvent and 


“< formula requirements. Contact your 
a si local Emulsol representative or us 
a directly for prompt technical service. 

- Technical Bulletin on request. 


ee 


EMULSOL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


| 59 EAST MADISON STREET + CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS, USA 
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Le (Photo — Courtesy Soil Conservation Service, U. S. D. A.) 


Moh trade Murrate of Potash 
by 


DUVAL SULPHUR and POTASH CO. 


Modern Plant and Refinery at Carlsbad, New Mexico 


Duval Muriate of Potash 


Address all communications to: 


ranks high as one of the essential ASHCRAFT-WILK INSON co 
nutrients which greatly increase yield Exclusive Distributors 
; and profits in crop production. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
ay Cable Address: Ashcraft 
NORFOLK, VA. © CHARLESTON ® TAMPA, FLA. @ JACKSON, MISS.« e COLUMBUS, OHIO e DES MOINES, IOWA 
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ILLIAMS 


HEAVY DUTY 


HAMMER MILLS 


The most versatile of all machines for crushing, grinding, pulping 
and shredding of virtually any material . . . mineral, chemical, vege- 
table or animal . . . a single Williams Hammer Mill can handle a 
complete size reduction operation, whether coarse, intermediate or 
fine end products are specified . . . and do it at greater speed and 
closer accuracy AT A SAVING UP TO 50% IN PRODUCTION COST! 


As much as 75% OF INITIAL EQUIPMENT COST CAN BE SAVED 
because primary and secondary crushers are not required . . . extra 
drives, conveyors, elevators, machine foundations and housings are 
eliminated . . . labor, maintenance, downtime, parts replacement 
and power are drastically reduced. 

For YOUR specific job, no matter what the size, or how difficult or 
different, there’s a Williams to fill your requirements. 


rbsh For Literature low 


WILLIAMS PATENT CRUSHER AND PULVERIZER CO. 
2707 N. Ninth St. 7 St. Lovis 6, Mo. 


>) CRUSHERS 


: REDUETION 


WILLIAMS LINE 
1S COMPLETE 


ROLLER, IMPACT and 
DRYER MILLS (or fine grinding 
down to 400 mesh or micron sizes. 


AIR SEPARATORS, 
any type, for precision control and 
high production fine grinding. 


VIBRATING SCREENS, 
1 to 3 decks, open or enclosed, in 
any size for any job. 


HELIX-SEAL MILLS 
for dust-free grinding, and for 
wet, sticky, greasy materials. 


sélse: COMPLETE “PACKAGED” PLANTS 
for installation in existing buildings. 


WILLIAMS TESTING LABORATORY AT YOUR SERVICE 
Complete facilities are maintained by Williams to help 
find the right solution to every size reduction problem. 
Write in confidence. 


Rabe a ae 
4 " 


OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF HAMMER MILLS IN THE WORLD 
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what's iy 


OUR PROBLEM? 


Better Glass ? 
Better Grass? 


Whatever your basic chemical need — look 
for the answer in Trona’s complete line of 
BORON products for industry and agriculture 


Fine quality glassware and ceramics of strength, clarity 


and brilliance have a common ingredient with fields 


of lush, milk- and beef-producing pastures. They both BORAX — SODIUM PENTABORATE 
aw = a ; = Sodium Tetraborate BOROTHERM* 

depend on one or another of Trona’s diversified line of ~aene ty i 
Boron chemicals, vital to low cost, quality production Refined Pentahydrate Borax tardent water base paints 
ton f — aoric » ; ity chi > TRONABOR® BORO-SPRAY* 
in industry and agriculture. Uniformity from shipment a Soluble borate for 
to shipment, prompt delivery and a dependable source PYROBOR® agricultural deficiencies 
of supply are reasons why you will agree with the Dehydested Borax POTASSIUM PENTABORATE 

oe , a ' BORIC ACID BORIC OXIDE 
nation’s leading producers that it is best to standardize Orthoboric or Boracic Acid Anhydrous Boric Acid 


on Trona® Boron products. 


ssa American Potash & Chemical Corporation 
TR Offices © 3030 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 54, California 
Ex, INDUSTRIAL 


@ 99 Park Avenve, New York 16, New York 
AND AGRICULTURAL @ 214 Walton Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia 
CHEMICALS Plants @ Trone and Los Angeles, California 


* BORAX * POTASH * SODA ASH * SALT CAKE * LITHIUM & BROMINE CHEMICALS 
and a diversified line of specialized AGRICULTURAL, REFRIGERANT and INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


Sets 
oa Se ( ) i 
(Yor Taam Ee. a 


CERAMICS + GLASS + FERTILIZER + INSECTICIDES + PULP & PAPER + REFRIGERANTS + DETERGENTS 
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Attention Formulators of 


aldrin ... dieldrin 


The “Skull and Crossbones,” 
“Porson,” “‘Antidote,” and “Call 
a Physician Immediately” designa- 
tions are no longer required on labels 
of products containing less than 
60°; aldrin or dieldrin. Restric- 
tions on formulations below 10°; 
are milder too. 

Now your aldrin and dieldrin 
labels can have more customer ap- 
peal! And the new, relaxed warning 
statements for aldrin and dieldrin 


products permit wider uses on 
farms, in homes and throughout 
industry. 

Revise your aldrin and dieldrin 
labels now to include the officially 
accepted warning statements. 


Aldrin and dieldrin formulations 
have achieved a new high in use and 
acceptance. The relaxation in clas- 
sification is a vote of confidence as 
a response to their “good behav- 
ior’ records. 


For specimen labels or assistance, 
contact your nearest Shell Chemical Corporation office. 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 
P. O. Box 1617, Denver 1, Colorado 
Atlanta - Houston - New York - San Francisco - 


FEBRUARY, 1955 


St. Louis - Jackson, Miss. 
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Biggest Campaign 
is Now Selling Your 


[Lk arming 


— 


og TraliGrover 


be ae 


All these and many more 
Farm Publications 


and about 1500 local newspapers 


Better Farming Successful Farming 
Farm Journal Southern Planter 
Progressive Farmer Nebraska Farmer 
Prairie Farmer Wallace's Farmer 


New Jersey Farm & Garden 
WAILACES FARMER Rice Journal 
= National Future Farmer 
Farm Quarterly The Farmer 


Ohio Farmer California Farmer 
Pennsylvania Farmer Washington Farmer 
American Agriculturist Oregon Farmer 
Michigan Farmer Idaho Farmer 
Kentucky Farmer Utah Farmer 
Capper’s Farmer Weekly Star Farmer 
Hoard’s Dairyman American Fruit Grower 
Missouri Ruralist Maryland Farmer 
American Vegetable Grower 
Wisconsin Agriculturist 


THE (F ARMER 


WLW wow 
Chicago Cincinnati Omaha 
and 40 other stations 
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in Fertilizer History 
Farm Customers... 


Just about every time farmers turn the pages of 
a farm magazine this year of 1955, they'll be turning 
to full page advertisements of one or more 
ARCADIAN® products. ARCADIAN UREA 45 — 
Nitrogen Solutions for Direct Application — American 
Nitrate of Soda — A-N-L® Nitrogen Fertilizer and 
others. Full pages and half pages that smack the 
reader right in the eye with outstanding advantages of 
these ARCADIAN Fertilizers that are as modern as 
tomorrow’s agriculture. These selling messages will be 
seen by millions of farmers every month of the fertil- 
izer season. Some 1500 local newspapers will also 
carry ARCADIAN advertising urging farmers to buy. 


: UREA 45 Fertilizer 
| 45% Nitrogen Pellets 


}12-12-12 Granular 
Fertilizer 
|American Nitrate of Soda 
_ Improved Granular 
jase Nitrogen Fertilizer 
t Pelleted 
Nitrogen Solutions 


r ) Non-pressure 


J URAN* and FERAN* 


|) Low-pressure 
__| NITRANA® and URASOL* 
*Trade-Mark 


All this, plus continued radio campaigns on big 
stations, and small stations, too, are putting 
ARCADIAN products in the minds of your cus- 
tomers — to move more ARCADIAN products. As an 
ARCADIAN Distributor you can move them at a 
profit through your place of business. 


This year it will pay better than ever to stock and 
sell ARCADIAN Fertilizers getting this intensive 
advertising support. Get your full quota of aids to 
help you sell easier, faster, more. The time is ripe — 
the time to stock ARCADIAN is right now. For full 
information, fill in the coupon below. 


NITROGEN DIVISION Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
40 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 


Please provide me full information on products I have 
_checked in the box at the left. 
Please send me facts on advertising coverage in my area. 
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| Meeting Calendar | 


Jan. 31-Feb. 1—17th Annual Meet- 
ing. National Cotton Council, 
Shamrock Hotel, Houston, Texas. 


Jan. 31-Feb. 3—Eastern States Gar- 
den Supply Show, 71st Infantry 
Regiment Armory, New York 
City. 


Feb. 7th to 8th — Seventh Annual 
Colorado Sprayers and Dusters 
Conference; Student Union Colo- 
rado A & M, Colorado A & M 
Campus, Fort Collins, Colo. 


Feb. 7-9—Association of Southern 
Agricultural Workers, annual 
meeting, Louisville, Ky. 


Feb. 7-9—Southern Division, Amer- 
ican Phytopathological Society. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Feb. 7th to 9th — Pest Control Con- 
ference. Oklahoma A&M College. 
Stillwater, Okla. 


Feb. 10-l1l—Tenth Annual Crop. 
Soils and Fertilizer Conference. 
Oklahoma A. & M. College. Still- 
water, Okla. 


Feb. 10th to llth — Third Annual 
Oregon Fertilizer Conference, 
Oregon State College. Corvallis. 
Oregon. 


Feb. 1l—New York Section, Amer- 
ican Chemical Society. Carbide 
and Carbon Cafeteria, New York 
City. 


\\ 


4 


NEVSOLV 200 


bums rush 


for bugs 


Confronted with modern 
insecticides, bugs can only 
“hit the road.’ To assist 
formulators in giving insect 
pests the bum's rush, 
Neville offers its readily 
available NEVSOLVS. 
These high-boiling, uniform 
solvents promote ease of 
formulation at low cost. 
Write for samples today. 


NEVSOLYV 30 


195°C (383°F) to 280°C (536 F) 


130°C (266°F) to 190°C (374°F) 


890 to 915 Specific Gravity 835 to 845 
Straw Color Water White 
These NEVSOLVS ore octwe solvents for ODT, BHC, 2.4.D esters, etc Expeciolly clean, good odor 
Each grode hos indrendvol chorocteristics but other boding ronges ore ovorloble 
NEVILLE CHEMICAL CO. © pPiTTsBURGH 25, PA. 
Plants ot Neville Island, Pa., and Anaheim, Col. ac 


Feb. llth — New York Section. 
American Chemical Society, Sym- 
posium Agricultural Chemical De- 
velopment, Carbide and Carbon 
Bldg... New York City. 


Feb. 15-16—Fourth Annual Pesticide 
Chemicals School, Clemson Col- 
lege, Clemson, S. C. 


Feb. 17-18—Middle West Soil Im- 
provement Committee, Palmer 
House, Chicago. 


Feb. 17-18—Joint Meeting of Mid- 
western Agronomists and Fertil- 
izer Industry Representatives. 
Palmer House, Chicago. 


Feb. 19-23 — National Canners As- 
sociation, 48th Annual Conven- 
tion, Conrad Hillton Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Feb. 23-25—Use of Aerial Equip- 
ment in Agriculture, 4th Annual 
Conference, Purdue Univ., Lafay- 
ette, Ind. 


Feb. 23-25—Midwestem Chapter. 
National Shade Tree Conference, 
Chase Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 


Feb. 28-March 1—Fertilizer Section. 
Southern Safety Conference, Jung 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. 


March 1-3—Pest Control Operator's 
Short Course, Pennsylvania State 
University, State College, Pa. 


March 7-9—National Agricultural 
Chemicals Association, Spring 
Meeting. Chase & Park Plaza 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 


March 8-9—Western Cotton Produc- 
tion Conference, Hotel Westward 
Ho, Phoenix, Ariz. 


March 22-24—National Farm Chem- 
urgic Council, Dashler-Hilton 
Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


March 24-25—N. Central States 
Branch, E. S. A. East Lansing. 
Mich. 


May 19—Fertilizer Section, 25th An- 
nual North Carolina Safety Con- 
ference, Winston Salem. N. C. 


June 12-15—National Plant Food In- 
stitute Convention (Joint meeting 
of APFC and the NFA), The 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, West Va. 


June 28-30—Regional Fertilizer Con- 
ference, Pacific Northwest Plant 
Food Association, Boise Hotel. 
Boise, Idaho. 


Nov. 29-Dec. 2—Entomological Soci- 
ety of America, Annual Meeting. 
Netherlands Plaza, Cincinnati. 
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This new strategically-located plant in Tuscola, 
Hlinois produces 50,000 tons per year of anhy- 
drous ammonia. Part of it is converted into ni- 
tric acid which is transformed into ammonium 
nitrate by reaction with more ammonia. In turn 
the ammonium nitrate is used in the manufac- 
ture of nitrogen solutions composed of nitrate 
and ammonia in water. 

The new unit is adjacent fo the US! sul- 
furic acid installation which came onstrecm in 
September, '953. Thus two of the most impor- 
tant chemicals for agriculture are available 
from this plant site. 

The US! ammonia plant 
goes onstream in time ae 
heavy springtime demand 


a ; 

; | 

* | 

| 
: 


FEBRUARY, 1955 


for fertilizer nitrogen. It is an economical 
source for consumers in Iilingis, Indiana, Ohio, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, lowa and 
Missouri. 

Included in the products to be available 
from this plant are both commercial and re- 
frigeration grades of anhydrous ammonia and 
all formulations of emmonium nitrate — am- 
monia solutions. Special formulations can be 
tailored to the user’s requirements. 

For further information about how this 
new plant can serve you, please address 


your nearest USI office, or communicate with 


USlaoed 


Chemical Sales, U. S. Industrial 
Chemicals Co., 99 Park Ave., 
New York 16, New York. 


RIAL CHEMICALS CO 


PARK AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Le 


Division of National Distitiers Products Corporation 
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Buying from)” 


Lion—A Leader 
in Petro-Chemicals — 
offers 


ONE-STOP SERVICE FOR 
QUALITY NITROGEN 
FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


Lien Anhydrous Ammonia For 
formulation. A uniformly high- 
quality basic product. Nitrogen 
content, 82.2°, 


Lien Aqua Ammonia For for- 
mulation or acid oxidation. 
Ammonia content about 30%. 
Other grades to suit you. 


Lion Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer 
For formulation or direct appli- 

cation. Improved spherical pellets. 

Guaranteed 33.5°) nitrogen 


Lion Nitrogen Fertilizer Solutions 

For formulation. Three types 
to suit varying weat her and manu- 
facturing conditions. 


Lion Sulphate of Ammonia For 
formulation or direct application. 
Uniform, free-flowing crystals 
Guaranteed to contain a mini- 
mum of 21°) nitrogen 


CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 


A CA'LEADE R ” 
CAN. IMPROVE YOUR PROFIT PI 


- 


SECT H CECE REPO EEE EES steerer 


Because of Lion's leadership in nitrogen 
fertilizer production in the South, Lion can 
show you the way to MORE PROFITS. 


When you buy your complete nitrogen re- 
quirements from Lion, you automatically 
put yourself in a position to improve your 
profit picture. Here's how: 


You Save Time « You can contract at one 
time, with a single dependable source, for 
all of your nitrogen fertilizer material re- 
quirements. And, of course, time saved 
today is reflected in your profits tomorrow. 


2 You Prevent Manufacturing Delays * Formula- 

tion material that does not have consistent 
quality can slow down or delay your own 
production needlessly. With Lion’s Quality 
Control, you can be sure of quality materials. 
The difference will show up in your profit 
column. 


You Solve Problems Quicker « If you run into 

3 a formulation snag, Lion’s highly trained 
Technical Staff will be ready to give you 
the kind of technical assistance that can 
only come from a leader. This aid can help 
improve your profit picture ...and it’s 
yours for the asking. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA + SHEPHERD BUILDING, MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 


a) COMPANY 


A 7 EL DORADO, ARKANSAS 
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The flow of phosphoric acid is 
gauged from the storage tank into 
a stainless steel vat where the 


liquid fertilizer is being blended. 


Progressive Formulator of Sullivan, il., Mak na 
Sells It with Monsanto Phosphoric Acid. 


« 


ik 


a « aye : rs 


Potash nutrient pours into the 
anhydrous ammonia-urea-phos- 
phoric acid mix in the vat. 
Phosphoric acid used is com- 
pletely soluble— made from 
Monsanto 99.9% pure electric 
furnace elemental phosphorus. 


Truck begins spraying concen- 
trated liquid fertilizer on the 
field. Formulator’s entire opera- 
tion is fast, simple and requires 
only one man. 


FEBRUARY, 1955 


Concentrated liquid fertilizer is 
pumped through a %%" heavy 
duty rubber hose into a tank 
truck. Truck is completely filled 
in approximately 30 minutes 
with enough fertilizer for a full 
day’s spray schedule. 


Spray rig features simple design, 
adjustable boom and rapid- 
delivery nozzles. Pump delivers 
fertilizer from tank with equal 
pressure at all nozzles. 


Formulator enters cab to drive 
to first spray job. Parked nearby 
are fertilizer spray rigs which 
can be custom-fitted to a wide 
variety of fertilizing jobs. Some 
are the products of the inven- 
tiveness of the local farmers. 


Monsanto Concentrated Liquid 
Fertilizer Nutrients 


Diammonium Phosphate (21.0-53.8-00.0) 
Monoammonium Phosphate (12.2-61.6-00.0) 
75% Phosphoric Acid (00.0-54.5-00.0) 
Dipotassium Phosphate (00.0-39.9-53.0) 
Monopotassium Phosphate (00.0-51.6-34.2) 


They're highly concentrated 
cost you less to store and han- 
die. They're pure— give you 
extremely close control of for- 
mulation. And-— your supply is 
assured by Monsanto, world’s 
largest producer of elemental 
phosphorus. Write now for 
“Concentrated Water Soluble 
Fertilizers’’ to MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Inorganic 

Chemicals 

Division, 

710 North 

Twelfth St., 

St. Louis 1, 

Missouri. 


.. Which Serves Mankind 
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Our pioneering 
prays off in 
Jnotite tor you 


BAGEAK ae > _ 


_ MULTIWALLS — 


It's the Crease that does it! 


m= Makes bagtop forming easier 

m@ Speeds Bag closing 

= Insures better filling 

= Produces a better-looking package 


Bagpak, the first to introduce multiwall bags to many 
industries, then improved them with the PREFORM 
top for easier, time-saving uniform closing. Now the 
PREFORM feature at the bottom means easier open- 
ing for faster, more complete filling. 


You profit because your bags are filled, formed and 
closed in record time. You package bigger tonnage 
daily—and there’s no waste. 


Asking for complete information and prices places 
you under no obligation. Just write today to: D-20 


International Paper Company, Bagpak Division 
220 E. 42 Street, New York 17 


Poternational Dae 


BAGPAK DIVISION 
\ 


OFFICES : Atlanta - Baltimore - Baxter Springs, Kansas - Boston - Chicago - Cleveland - Dallas - Denver - Des Moines - Detroit - Kansas City, Kansas . tos An 
Minneapolis - New Orleans - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - St. Louis - San Francisco - IN CANADA: The Continental Paper Products, Lid, Mentreal, 
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New ARMOUR herbicide emulsifier 


gives stability and flash dispersion for 


as little as 7¢ per gallon of concentrate ! 


Only 2° of Armour’s new Emulsifier 1917 per weight 

of toxicant is required to formulate the most potent 
< a herbicide emulsions! Current emulsifiers require usages ie 
; of 5% for even average performance. This means 1917 oF 


cuts emulsifier costs more than half — as low as 7¢ per 


gallon of concentrate! 
Emulsifier 1917 gives superior performance with both 
£ i 
volatile and low volatile esters of 2, 4-D and 2, 4, 5-T. It 


gives immediate dispersion, rapid spreading and cover- 


age with minimum run-off and loss. 

Here are the current results of a continuing stability 
test with this product: a 44% emulsifiable concentrate 
of a 2, 4-D ester and kerosene containing 2% of Emulsi- 
fier 1917 has been stored at room temperature for more 
than |» years with no change! There has been no sep- 
aration of oil, emulsifier or toxicant. Emulsifiability and 


stability are excellent, solution completely clear, and 
there is no corrosion of the container whatever. 
See for yourself how Emulsifier 1917 gives better 


emulsions—and cuts costs. Send the coupon for test 


samples of 1917 today! 


ARMOUR CHEMICAL DIVISION 


© ARMOUR AND COMPANY 
1355 W. 31st Street, Chicago 9, Illinois 


mane THs € eed: a eaeaaa a 7 
| 
| 
| 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Armour Chemical Division 

1355 West 31st Street, Chicago 9, Illinois 

Please send me: 

(] Free sample of Emulsifier 1917 and Product Data Bulletin. 


Nome Title 
Firm. 


Address 
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hhy Cyanamid ie 


AGRICULTURE’S 
MOST USEFUL FORM 
OF NITROGEN 


La 
- ar s, 


Cyanamid supplies both nitrogen and lime. 
Each ton supplies 20% nitrogen plus a one- 
ton equivalent of ground limestone to neu- 
tralize soil acidity and provide more available 
calcium than any other nitrogen fertilizer. The 
nitrogen and lime are in the right combination 
to hasten breakdown of plant refuse and 
cover crops for maximum humus production 
in the soil. 

Cyanamid supplies the right kind of nitrogen. 
The 20% nitrogen in Cyanamid is leach- 
resistant, can be applied at any time of year 
and still feed crops right through to harvest. 
This creates off-season sales. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Cyanamid has many other uses: It is unsur- 
passed for pre-seeding weed control in plant 
beds; for control of sclerotiniose in lettuce, 
beans, tomatoes, celery and potatoes; for turf 
building and renovation; for weed control and 
building soil humus where nursery stock is 
grown and for making weed-free compost. 


Whether you ore a monufacturer or a dealer, 
AERO® Cyanamid, a well established, time-proven 
product, will add profits to your operation. 


Write for free literature. 


Producers of: 

AERO® Cyanamid: Fertilizers Defoliants—Herbicides 
AEROPRILLS® Fertilizer Grade Ammonium Nitrate 
AERO® A ium Sulphei 

ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 

PHOSPHATES for Acidulation and Direct Application 
THIOPHOS® Parathion Technica! 

MALATHION Technical 

CYANOGAS® Calcium Cyanide Fumigants 

HCN Fumigents 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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Edttorial 


COMMENTS 


ITH the opening of a new insecti- 
cide season just a month or two 

ahead, the trade is naturally doing 
” = some speculating as to what sort of 
a year 1955 may be from the sales and profit 
standpoints. Understandably too there may be 
the usual spring optimism that 1955 will be bet- 
ter in both respects than the past three rather 
unsatisfactory years in the insecticide business. 


With the current campaign being conducted 
by the Food and Drug Administration to insti- 
tute legal action against grain contaminated by 
insects or rodents, it would seem quite probable 
that sale of pesticides, fumigants and rodenti- 
cides for use in this direction can be expected 
to pick up considerably over the coming season. 
A widened market is a very definite probability 
here for concerns that are alert to the sales op- 
portunities presented. In the home garden field 
manufacturers of small packages of various 
pesticidal chemicals are reported to be swinging 
to aerosol type dispensing containers in increas- 
ing numbers. If the experience of other lines, 
in which adoption of the aerosol package has 
boomed sales, is any criterion, we can optimistic- 
ally expect an upward surge in this home garden 
market for 1955. 


But to tap new markets, and to find new users 
of agricultural chemicals to keep the sales curve 
swinging upward, it is very apparently going to 
take new products and new approaches to the 
market, this year and in the years to come. Those 
who sit back with the same products, the same 
packages, the same potential lists of customers 
who made 1950 and 1951 big profit years in the 
insecticide business can figure to do poorly. The 
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market for cotton poisons can apparently no 
longer be counted on to provide a big back log 
of business and guarantee profits across the board. 

Trash examinations made recently in Georgia, 
and reported in this issue (see pg. 58) show the 
lowest survival count for weevils since the USDA 
started to keep records four years ago. Live 
weevils were found on only fourteen per cent 
of the farms examined. And in North Carolina, 
boll weevil carryover is reported to be the light- 
est in years. For a profitable insecticide business 
this year, and perhaps for the future, the trade 
is going to have to develop products and cus- 
tomers to replace the vanished business in cot- 
ton poisons. 


| HE United States, which for years 

| has been a substantial importer of 

| nitrogen, may in the foreseeable fu- 
= ture reverse this historical pattern 
and become an exporter. As one new anhydrous 
ammonia plant after another comes into pro- 
duction, and with still others in various stages of 
completion or perhaps still on the drawing 
boards, it becomes evident that we are approach- 
ing a limit to how much of our new nitrogen 
supply we can continue to absorb in the domestic 
market. Trade authorities estimate that we are 
currently over-producing anhydrous ammonia 
by six or seven percent, and this figure may well 
rise as new production comes in. 

The strength of the situation, however, lies in 
the fact that in the world market nitrogen is 
still in short supply. Those producers of an- 
hydrous who are not restricted to the sale of their 


output as ammonia in the direct-application 
(Continued on Page 120) 
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Fertilizer, Pesticide Use in Mexico 


RADITIONALLY Mexico has 

not relied heavily on agricul 

tural chemicals as aids to crop 
production. In the past, this has been 
caused by such factors as unfavorable 
trade balances, inadequate transpor- 
tation systems, limited power facili 
ties, restricted agricultural credit and 
lack of mechanization. During the 
last decade, however, this earlier pic 
ture has changed radically. Through 
out the country, areas once remote are 
now accessible by road, air, and to a 
lesser extent rail; rural electrification 
is becoming available in hitherto out 
of-the-wa* areas; and agricultural 
credit is becoming more plentiful, 
with increased use of agricultural ma 
chinery and chemicals 

During the same period, other 
important innovations have occurred, 
including developments in agricultural 
education, research and extension di 
rected toward modernization of meth 
ods and materials for maximum pro 
duction. And it is upon these three 
phases of agricultural science that 
Mexico must depend for sustained 
achievements in improving both the 
quantity and the quality of its plant 
and animal production. Progress has 
necessarily been deliberate, and much 
remains to be accomplished in the 
years ahead. However, there is a grow 
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By J. C. Harrar 


The Rockefeller Foundation 
New York City 


ing body of essential information, an 
increasing supply of prime agricul- 
tural materials, and an_ enlarging 
corps of well trained agricultural 
scientists in Mexico. These give prom- 
ise of accelerated future progress, 
Mexico is most often thought of 
as primarily a producer of corn, al- 
though actually it has a highly diversi- 
fied agricultural industry. Major crops 
in addition to corn include wheat, 
barley, beans, chilies, sugar cane, co- 
conuts, coffee, citrus, cotton, grapes 
and bananas. Also important are cu- 
curbits, potatoes, vegetables, sorghum, 
tree fruits, pineapple and forage 
crops. Agricultural production long 
has been concentrated on the central 
plateau, which is the principal popu- 
lation center, but there has been not- 
able geographic extension during the 
past several years. Sonora in the 
northwest, the Laguna area in the 
northcentral section, and the Mata- 
moros region in the northeast just 
south of the Rio Grande all have be- 
come important centers of agricul: 
tural production. There has also been 


increased emphasis on tropical agri- 


culture, principally along the Gulf of 
Mexico, with a major development in 
the Papaloapan River Valley, As a 
result, there has been a marked in- 
crease in the demand for modern aids 
to production and among these agri- 
cultural chemicals are of primary im- 
portance. 
Chemical Fertilizers 

cy TUDIES of the fertility levels of 
he the soils in the most important 
food-producing areas in Mexico make 
it clear that the greatest single chem- 
ical need in support of agricultural! 
production is fertilizer, and as might 
be expected, the element which is de- 
ficient most often is nitrogen. Years 
ago many of these soils were relative- 
ly rich in nitrogen, but continuous 
monoculture has reduced the level of 
fertility in some areas to a minimum. 
Coincidentally, local crop varieties 
have been selected for conditions of 
rusticity and low fertility, and these 
are characterized by low yields. 

Presumably the general applica- 
tion of chemical fertilizers would re- 
sult in great increases in these aver 
age yields, but while it is true that 
the majority of the soils respond to 
applications of fertilizers containing 
nitrogen, results have often been both 
disappointing and uneconomic. In 
some instances, this fact has led to 
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doubts concerning the value of chemi- 
cal fertilizer, and in 1940 Mexico was 
using only a few thousand tons of 
chemical fertilizer, of which 
went into the production of sugar 


most 


cane and cotton. 

The reason for the disappointing 
results with chemical fertilizers was 
largely their use in relation to tradi- 
tional methods of soil management 
and with unimproved varieties of crop 
plants. Inadequate seedbed prepara- 
tion, poor stands and inefficient rates 
of fertilizer application and place- 
ment with reference to available water 
all contributed, and it was not until 
methods and materials were improved 


that the use of fertilizer became more 
attractive. 

During the 1940's research ef- 
forts began to accrue in the form of 
improved varieties of food plants, not- 
ably corn (12, 11, 14, 15), wheat (2, 
3, 1), and beans (13). At the same 
time, Mexican soils were being stu- 
died to ascertain their fertility levels 
(5, 7). Asa result of hundreds of wid- 
ly separated experiments, it was found 
that approximately three-quarters of 
all the soils investigated responded to 
applications of nitrogen, approximate- 
ly 35 per cent to phosphorus, and ap- 
proximately two per cent to potash. 
Lime usually is not needed, 


Photo on Facing 
Page: Dusting 
corn with a 
“Buffalo Tur- 
bine” using 5 
per cent DDT 
for control of 
cutworm and 
army worms, 
Palmira, Valle, 
Colombia. 

Top Left Photo: 
The response 
of corn to phos- 
phorus fertiliza- 
tion in an ex- 
periment near 
Maravatio, Mi- 
chaocan The 
corn on the 
right received 
40 kg./ha of 
nitrogen, phos- 
phorus (POs), 
and potassium 
(K,O). The corn 
on the left re- 
ceived the same 
application of 
nitrogen and 
potassium but 
did not receive 
any phosphor- 
us. 

Bottom Left 
Photo: Fertilizer 
application on 
grass plots, 
Chapingo Sta- 
tion, Chapingo, 
Mexico, 1933 


Response on the part of the na 
tive or so-called “criollo™ varieties usu 
ally was only fair, but when the new 
improved varieties and hybrids were 
tested, the responses were striking 
Laird et al (7) found that the average 
increase in corn yield per hectare 
when nitrogen was applied at the 
rates of 20, 40, 60 and 80 kilos was 
.71, 1.04, 1.39, and 1.41 long tons per 
hectar, respectively. In at least one 
area (Jalisco) repsonses to nitrogen 
with phosphorus have been striking in 
that the application of a 40-40-0 
formula increased the yield of im- 
proved wheat varieties by one ton, an 
80-80-0 formula by two tons, and a 
120-80-0 formula by three tons. 

Today in Mexico there are sound 
bases for application of chemical fer- 
tilizers for increased crop yields. The 
various soil types are recognized, their 
fertility levels are known and their 
probable response to fertilizer appli- 
cation can be predicted, Time, rate 
and placement data are available, as 
are data concerning planting rates, 
optimum stands and the use of chem- 
ical fertilizers on irrigated and non- 
irrigated fields. In consequence, de- 
mand for commercial fertilizers has 
been increasing each year, and it is 
believed that the critical factor in in- 
creasing yields of crop plants during 
the next several years will be the 
availability of fertilizers containing 
nitrogen and phosphorus. This, of 
course, presupposes their proper use 
in terms of rate and time of appiica- 
tion, available water and the use of 
improved varieties, Gross consump- 
tion in 1954 has been calculated at 
less than 300,000 tons, but unofficial 
estimates of the probable demand for 
1955 approach 800,000 tons. 

Although by-products of Mexican 
oil fields offer possibilities for greatly 
expanded production of ammonium 
sulfate, at the present there is only a 
single plant in operation, with a rated 
capacity of between 200 and 250 tons 
per day. At least three other plants 
are contemplated with an estimated 
total production capacity of 600,000 
tons annually, Chilean nitrate and 
ammonium sulfate from the United 
States are the principal sources of 
Mexico's chemical fertilizer imports, 
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but these have not been large in terms 
of total needs even though their 
value has reached a maximum figure 
of $12 million in a single year. Cur 
rently there is a growing interest in 
northern Mexico in the use of import 
ed anhydrous ammonia. Phosphate is 
usually available in the form of super 
phosphate largely derived from im 
ported phosphate rock treated locally 

From the foregoing it will be seen 
that chemical fertilizers are just be 
ginning to play their proper role in 
crop production in Mexico. As ad 
ditional research results accrue, and 
as these are conveyed to farmers by 
extension agents, demand will increase 
steadily and this will eventually have 
to be met by making available to 
farmers adequate quantities of chem 
ical fertilizers at prices which will 


permit their general use where needed 


Pesticides 

HE use of pesticides is rapidly 

becoming more common in Mex 
co although great gains in this area 
are yet to come. Initially, insecticides 
were used principally for protection 
of cotton and bananas, but today nu 
merous other crops such as citrus, po 
tatoes, grapes, and beans are begin 
ning to receive chemical treatment for 
pest control. Total quantities of pesti 
cides used are small, but these are 
increasing each year. As a result, a 
greater variety of compounds is be- 
coming available locally, and a num- 
ber of small mixing plants have been 
established. The willingness of the 
producers of insecticides and fungi- 
cides to provide experimental quan 
tities of their products has been a 
great stimulus to this development. 

The following selected list in 
cludes the more important crops 
grown in Mexico, the principal pests 
and diseases attacking them, and 
chemical control measures: 

Bananas—-The most important 
disease of this crop is the Sigatoka or 
Chamusco disease caused by a species 
of the fungus Cercospora. The path- 
ogen is destructive and, unless con- 
trolled, may destroy the banana in- 
dustry in infested areas, Fortunately, 
sprays containing copper are quite 


effective, and their use on an appro 
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priate schedule will keep the disease 
in check. Spraying with copper fungi- 
cides is regularly practiced in com- 
mercial banana plantations 

Cotton—Principal parasites are 
the pink bollworm, the stem borer, 
seedling blight, Texas root rot and 
wilt, Dusting with benzine hexa 
chloride is regularly practiced to con 
trol the insect pests, and seed treat- 
ment with organic mercury com: 
pounds has been found helpful in the 
control of seedling blights (6) 

Potatoes—Late blight, caused by 
the fungus Phytophthora infestans, 
and virus diseases are the principal 
causes of losses in potato production, 
and when potatoes are grown dur: 
ing the rainy season a regular spray 
schedule must be established. Bor 
deaux mixture or similar sprays con- 
taining copper are still used most 
widely, but other compounds such as 
Manzate, Dithane Z78 and Parzate 
have also been used with success, The 
virus diseases are spread through po- 
tato fields by insect vectors, and mix- 
tures containing DDT frequently are 
used to control them 

Beans—This important crop is 
regularly subject to attack of the bean 
pod borer (8), the Mexican bean 
beetle, viruses, anthracnose, bacteri- 
osis and root rot (16). The insect 
pests can only be controlled through 
application of insecticides such as 
parathion and DDT; and fungicides 
containing copper are useful in re- 
ducing losses from pathogenic fungi, 
The use of pesticides for increased 
bean production is gaining popularity 
in such important bean-producing 
states as Puebla, Aguascalientes, Za- 
catecas, and Durango. 


Other Agricultural Advances 
EGETABLE production in 
Mexico is slowly becoming more 

widespread and less limited to urban 
areas and to commercial plantings for 
export. In response to this develop- 
ment, pest and disease problems of 
vegetable production are being stu- 
died, and it is clear that pesticides are 
important to this effort. Benzene hex- 
achloride and parathion are being 
used effectively for control of certain 
vegetable pests, and Systox has been 
found of value in connection with 


vegetable plantings for seed produc- 
tion. (10). 

Seedling blights of crop plants 
are common, and many of these can 
be controlled by seed treatment, Al- 
though the practice is by no means 
universal, seed treatment for the con- 
trol of seedling blights of cotton, 
vegetables, corn, wheat and beans has 
been found to be effective under cer- 
tain conditions and in specified areas 
It is expected that the use of seed dis 
infectants will increase. (6, 10). 

As agricultural production in- 
creases, the problem of storage grows 
in importance. Insect pests and molds 
of stored grains, and diseases of plant 
parts such as bulbs, corms and tubers 
all require chemical control, and there 
is growing use of seed disinfectants, 
insecticides and fumigants for this 
purpose. Organic mercury com: 
pounds, methyl bromide, DDT and 
carbon disulfide all have been used 
with satisfactory results, 

Although nematodes are recog’ 
nized as important in limiting crop 
production in Mexico, relatively little 
attention has as yet been given to 
them or to their control. As additional 
information becomes available with 
regard to the role of nematodes in re- 
ducing the production of potatoes, 
tomatoes, and other crops, it is ex: 
pected that the necessity for the use 
of larvacides or nematocides to com- 
bat them will become evident. 

Mosquito control is widespread 
largely as a result of successful acti- 
vities over a period of years invol- 
ving DDT to control malarial mos- 
quitoes, This, along with other prod- 
ucts is now being widely used in 
rural communities for control of mos- 
quitoes, flies and other pests. 

Stable flies are real pests in Mexi- 
co, especially in connection with milk 
production. The milkshed area in the 
vicinity of Mexico City presents a 
serious fly problem, and it has been 
shown that fly nuisance may reduce 
milk production by as much as one 
liter per day per animal, Recently 
careful experiments have shown that 
three sprays a year in conjunction 
with reasonable sanitary practices 
keep flies at a minimum through: 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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ORTICULTURAL research 
with special emphasis on 
problems related to the pro- 

duction and processing of fruits and 

vegetables grown in the Empire State 
is among the prime considerations of 
the New York State Agricultural Ex- 

perminent Station at Geneva, N. Y. 

Founded by the act of the Legislature 

of 1880, the Station’s program has 

always been closely integrated with 
research under way at the New York 

State College of Agriculture at Ithaca. 

In recent years, the integration has 

been carried further, embracing other 

units in Cornell University. 

Under the direction of Dr. Ar- 
thur J. Heinicke, a staff of 70 scien- 
tists, aided by a number of technicians 
and field assistants is engaged in in- 
vestigations in food science and tech- 
nology, control of insect pests and 
diseases of fruits and vegetables, the 
breeding of improved varieties, the 
development of better fertilizer and 
cultural practices to procure higher 
yields of more nutritious processed 
foods, the chemical control of weeds, 
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Top Left: Portion of pilot plant to- 
mato juice line. The study had to 
do with relation of grade of raw 
tomatoes to grade of tinished juice 


Bottom Left: Seed-corn maggot con- 
trol in beans with combination 
fungicide and insecticide seed 
treatment Row 4, combination 
treatment; row 2, fungicide alone; 
row |, no treatment; rows 5 and 9, 
insecticides alone 


Top Right: Control of wild mustard 
in pea fields with chemical sprays 


Bottom Right: Trueness-to-type trials 
of packet flower seeds 
improvement of seeds and rootstocks, 
and many other related projects. 
New York ranks third in the 
United States in the production of 
vegetables for processing, Three to- 
matoes developed at the Station 
Gem, Red Jacket, and Longre—now 
occupy practically the entire canning 
tomato acreage in the State. A new 
paste-type tomato—Red Top—is 
rapidly monopolizing the processing 
field for paste and puree. Vegetable 
breeders are also searching for white- 
seeded snap beans and a high-yielding 
high-quality strain of Boston Marrow 
squash to meet definite specifications 
of baby food manufacturers. Peas, 


Outline of the 


NEW YORK STATE 
EXPERIMENT 
STATION 


at Geneva, N. Y. 


sweet corn, broccoli, and other vege 
tables are also receiving attention 
from the plant breeders, with special 
stress on disease resistance. 

Fertilizer, rotation, and irrigation 
experiments with vegetable canning 
crops serve as a guide to growers for 
the most efficient and economical pro- 
duction of these crops. Minor ele- 
ment deficiencies have come to the 
front with certain crops, particularly 
boron in beets and broccoli, Fertilizer 
borate has proved a boon to growers 
in meeting boron requirements, 

Chemical weed control in vege- 
tables offers much to the canning 
crop grower, but it is not as simple 
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Mustard and other 


broad-leaved weeds in peas are now 


as it sounds. 
readily controlled, but some other 
weeds still bother the pea grower 
2,4-D injury plagues the sweet corn 
grower, and a truly satisfactory chem- 
ical control of weeds in beets similar 
to that for carrots is still in the fu- 
ture. Some of the new organic ma- 
terials show promise of solving these 
and other weed control problems. 

Placement tests with chemical 
soil conditioners are underway to find 
procedures that will reduce cost of 
treatment, particularly on land to be 
used for carrots, beets, and beans. 

The Station does all of the of- 
ficial seed testing for the State. In 
addition, the seed analysts conduct 
research on the effect of chemical 
seed protectants on germination both 
immediately after treatment and on 
seeds held in storage. Technics for 
determining the kind and amount of 
chemical protectant applied as well as 
the adequacy of the treatment in con- 
trolling seed-borne fungi have been 
developed and are widely used in 
other seed testing laboratories. 

Seed quality measurements and 
genetic purity tests of seed stocks en- 
gage the attention of the seed an- 
alysts. They also pioneered the idea 
of trueness‘to-t*pe trials in which 
seedsmen may compare their stocks 
side by side with those of their com 
petitors for actual field performance 

The Geneva Station was recently 
designated as the Northwestern Re 
gional Plant Introduction Station A 
vast amount of plant material is be 
ing assembled, grown, and evaluated 
for its possible genetic value to plant 
Northeast 


breeders throughout the 


and elsewhere 


Fungicides’ Investigated 

HE steady stream of new fungi- 
Ree and insecticides coming on 
the market must be screened in the 
laboratory, greenhouse, and orchard 
This requires a team effort on the 
part of entomologists and plant path 
ologists to test the compatibility as 
well as the effectiveness of these new 
materials. The increasing use of New 
York State fruits and vegetables in 
the manufacture of baby foods has 
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further intensified the search for 
safe as well as effective pesticides. 

It was by means of such screen- 
ing tests that Fermate was first de- 
monstrated at Geneva for scab and 
rust control and for its nutritive qua- 
lities, to mark the beginning of the 
era of organic fungicides, 

Another “first” at Geneva was 
the development of a scientifically 
selected fruit tree oil spray. Paraf- 
finic in nature, it has proved safer for 
the tree and more effective against 
insects than old type oil sprays. De- 
signated as “superior type” oil, it is 
sold under specifications drawn up 
by Station chemists and entomologists. 
It has now superceded earlier type oil 
sprays in New York and is used 
widely in the Northeast and in Cana- 
da. 

Another notable 


now adopted as a routine measure is 


development 


the use of a combination of an in 
secticide and fungicide for protection 
of seeds of beans, sweet corn, squash, 
and other crops against seed decay 
organisms in the soil and seed corn 
maggot and wire worm attack 

In fact, much of the pioneer 
work on the use of chemicals as seed 
protectants was done at Geneva, In 
the early thirties, red copper oxide 
was developed. Early in the forties, 
chloranil or Spergon was shown to 
be highly effective. Since then, hund 
reds of tests have been made with new 
protectants with emphasis on com 
binations of fungicides and insecti 
cides 

DDD is providing the answer to 
a come-back try by the red-banded 
leaf roller in New York orchards 
DDT 


moth are on trial, stimulated b> an 


Substitutes for for codling 
indication that this pest may be de 
veloping resistance to DDT. 

A succession of relatively mild 
winters is believed to account for 
outbreaks of Stewart's wilt disease of 
sweet corn, First described by the 
late Professor Fred C. Stewart of 
this Station, this bacterial disease is 
carried through the winter by the 
corn flea beetle. DDT is giving good 
control. Also, streptomycin applied as 
a foliar spray has prevented spread 


but does not cure infections 


Invasions of the State by the 
Mexican bean beetle, the European 
corn borer, the Japanese beetle, and 
more recently, the European chafer, 
have been met by the entomologists 
and brought under control. 

Application Equipment 
TATION entomologists and plant 
pathologists are working closely 
with agricultural engineers at the Col- 
lege of Agriculture at Ithaca on de- 
veloping new equipment for applying 
pesticides economically and 
more efficientl;, A 


more 
tractor-mounted 
row-crop sprayer suitable for use on 
beans, carrots, and cabbage has been 
constructed by modifying a weed 
sprayer, It requires only 15 to 20 gal- 
lons of spray mixture to the acre as 
compared with 150 gallons for stand- 
ard spray equipment. 

Air-blast sprayers for use in 
orchards and are being 
thoroughly investigated. These ma- 
chines can be operated by one man 
as compared with two or three men 
required on a standard hydraulic 
sprayer. They also make possible the 
use of concentrated spray mixtures, 
thus reducing considerably the 
amount of water required, Entomolo- 


vineyards 


gists and plant pathologists are con- 
stantly testing pesticide combinations 
in dilute and concentrated form in 
air-blast and other kinds of equip- 
ment, 

Powdery and downy mildew 
control in vineyards is now possible 
with applications of 5 to 10 gallons 
of spray mixture per acre with air- 
blast equipment, as compared with 
150-gallon applications heretofore. 

Soil fumigation with ethylene 
dibromide before setting out the bed 
has increased strawberry yields by as 
much as 37 per cent by reducing the 
nematode population of the soil. 

Tomato spraying experiments in 
the late thirties and early forties led 
to the development of a split sched- 
ule in 1944, using ziram and copper. 
As a result, when a late blight epi- 
demic struck New York tomato fields 
in 1946 and 1947, 
control measure immediately available 


growers had a 
that saved them millions of dollars. 
Even better protection is now avail- 


able with maneb and captan, 
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Phoma rot of beets that may 
cause rejection of an entire load at 
the processing plant because of an 
occasional infected beet has been dia- 
gnosed and the relationship of the 
malady to boron deficiency in the 
soil demonstrated. 

Ferbam has been shown to be 
highly specific for cedar-rust in Hud- 
son Valley orchards. It is also prov 
ing most effective against black rot 
of grapes, reducing the required num- 
ber of sprays from five to three and 
increasing vine growth and yield. It 
gives remarkably good control of 
peach leaf curl. It has been found 
to increase apple yields, 

Much work has been done on 
control of apple scab and cherry leaf 
spot after infection takes place, Acti- 
done is now being used for after-in- 
fection control of cherry leaf spot. 
After-infection sprays with mercurials 
such as phenyl mercury acetate are 
controlling scab three days or more 
after infection begins, thus enabling 
growers to reduce the number of 
sprays by waiting for rainy periods 
which bring on infection. Use of urea 
as a foliar spray to regulate the nitro- 
gen supply of apple trees was initiated 
at Geneva. 

Food Science Program 

HE Station Scientists consider as 

important as pest control the ef- 
fect of the spray program on yield 
and quality of fruit, including size, 
color, and “finish,” on the health and 
vigor of the tree year after year, and 
the cost. All are weighed in deter- 
mining the economy and efficiency of 
a spray program. 

Several heretofore unidentified 
troubles of fruits and vegetables are 
not known to be due to virus infec- 
tions, No spray or soil treatment 
reaches them, Plant pathologists at the 
Station are “indexing” virus-free bud 
stocks for cherries and peaches and 
are selecting virus-resistant strains of 
fruits and vegetables. 

When New York State fruits 
and vegetables reach the processor, 
still other problems arise and another 
segment of the Station personnel 
comes into the picture—the food 
scientist and_ technologist. “Food 
Science and Technology” means many 
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different things at Geneva. It means 
the isolation and identification of bac- 
teria involved in the fermentation of 
vegetables, such as sauerkraut and 
pickles, and many other factors that 
contribute to high quality of pro- 
cessed foods. 

It means improved technics for 
making fruit juices using ascorbic 
acid as an anti-oxidant to preserve to 
a high degree the original flavor, 
aroma, and color of freshly pressed 
fruit juices, 

“Food Science” involves the de- 
velopment of new uses for New York 
products, such as apple ice cream, 
white grape juice, and sherbet and 
ice cream made from the juice of the 
Niagara grape. 

Construction of a pilot plant 
that duplicates commercial processing 
lines on a small enough scale for food 
scientists to study with precision the 
factors affecting quality of processed 
foods is part of the program. Much 
of the pilot plant equipment is de- 
signed and built in the Station’s own 
machine shop. 

Pilot plant studies have made 
possible a comprehensive investiga- 
tion of the relation of grades of raw 
tomatoes to the grade of the finished 
juice in cooperation with the U. S. 
Agriculture, Pilot 
plant lines have also been set up to 


Department of 


study the processing of apple slices, 
the tank scald of cherries, and to 
aid in dehydration tests with peas 
and snap beans for the Army Quarter- 
master Corps, to mention a few of 
their uses, 

“Food Science” embraces proces- 
sing plant sanitation. An extension 
study has been made of a number of 
quaternary ammonium compounds 
used in cleaning operations around 
canning factories. 

Yet other “terms” study the 
many aspects of the freezing preser- 
vation of foods. Which varieties will 
give the highest quality frozen prod- 
uct? Just what chemical reactions take 
place during frozen storage that may 
affect flavor, color, texture, and qua- 
lity? What are tie chances for bac- 
teria present on the raw product to 
survive quick freezing and frozen 
storage? Answers to these and many 


other questions on freezing preser 
vation of foods are coming from the 
laboratories of the Station's Depart- 
ment of Food Science and Techno- 
logy. 

Studies of the pectin substances 
in fruits and vegetables throw light 
on their role in processed foods, Out 
of this work has come the almost uni- 
versal practice by commercial tomato 
canners of adding calcium chloride to 
firm up and preserve the shape of can- 
ned whole tomatoes. 

Unraveling the complex chemis- 
try of coloring matter in strawberries 
has aided 


preservers in supplying 


more products. Precise 
chemical, microchemical, and micro 
biological methods have been devel 


oped for identifying and measuring 


attractive 


chemicals added to foods. 

A scientifically run taste-testing 
panel is an important tool of the food 
scientists at Geneva and serves other 
departments as well. The panel plays 
an important part in screening pesti- 
cides and soil treatments, for ex- 
ample, that may affect flavor, color, 
or other quality of processed foods. 

Members of the Food Science 
Department study 2,4-D absorption 
and distribution in plants, the struc- 
ture of proteins, spray residues on 
fruits and vegetables for safety to 
consumers and as an index to the most 
efficient methods of applying pesti- 
cides, They also carry on the official 
chemical inspection of all commercial 
feeding stuffs, fertilizers, and _pesti- 
cides offered for sale within the State 

Fruit Research at Geneva 

Y. Experiment Station inves: 
N. tigators are also working at 
the Vineyard Laboratory in the west- 
ern New York grape belt, at the 
Hudson Valley Fruit Investigations 
Laboratory at Poughkeepsie, and in 
commercial orchards and vegetable 
crop plantings around the State where 
specific problems arise. 

Fruit is a tradition at Geneva 
New varieties introduced at the Sta- 
tion have spread far and wide. Among 
those now in commercial production 
are the Cortland, third in apple pro- 
duction in New York State, the Mil- 
ton and Macoun apples, the Gorham 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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GRACE CHEMICAL OPENS 
New Ammonia-Urea Plant 


RACE 


dedicated its new anhydrous 


Chemical Company 


ammonia-urea plant at Mem 


phis, Tennessee last month in cere 


monies held January 6 and attended 


by upwards of 500 people, including 


executives connected with the num- 


erous Grace enterprises, friends from 


the agricultural chemical industry, 


representatives of the government and 


figures prominent in the agricultural 


life of the nation. This newest addi- 


Stu 


ee 
- 


be 


nm” “ 
I" il i tion to the country’s growing list of 
i) * facilities for production of anhydrous 


ammonia and urea cost just short of 


i $22,000,000. It occupies a 277 acre 


5 


wee site, emplo’s about 235 persons, and 
oa will have an annual payroll in excess 
ee of $1,000,000. 
* The new plant was first pro- 
a jected a little over two years ago when 


Grace Chemical Company was or- 
ganized as a subsidiary of W. R. 


Grace and Company, to put this cen 


tury-old firm, whose diverse interests 


include agriculture, trading, manufac- 


turing, steamship lines and airlines, 


into what is a relatively new field 
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for them, at least on this scale, 
agricultural chemicals. 


Other operating units of the 
Grace organization in the agricultur- 
al field include Davison Chemical Co., 
Baltimore, acquired by Grace in May, 
1954 and now operated as a division 
of W. R. Grace & Co., and Naco 
Fertilizer Co., a Grace subsidiary 
since 1907 and now incorporated in 
the Davison Chemical Co. Division. 
Thus while Grace's entrance into an- 
hydrous ammonia and urea produc- 
tion is recent, through the Davison 
and Naco units they have been in the 
agricultural chemical field for more 
than a hundred years. 


The decision to make the first 
operating unit of Grace Chemical 
Company an anhydrous ammonia-urea 
plant was made only after a lengthy 
survey of the field for a number of 
years following the close of World 
War II. Their decision to build the 
ammonia-urea plant in Memphis was 
based on the belief that the petro- 
chemical field still offers great possi- 
bilities for further substantial growth, 
and that Memphis offers an excellent 
growing market area conveniently 
situated in relation to low cost power 
and economical river transportation, 
as well as railroad lines. 

Rated capacity of the new plant 
is 250 tons of ammonia per day, of 
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Top photo: This view of the 
new ammonia urea plant 
hows the Texaco Partial Oxi 
dation units used for the manu 


facture of synthesis gas. In 
the background the three tal! 
towers are, from left to right, 


the MEA reactivator, synthesis 
gas caustic scrubber, and the 
CO: absorber 


Photo at left: Aerial view of the 


new $20,000,000 anhydre am 
monia irea plant located at 
Woodstock, near Memphis. Pro 
juction of ammonia was be 


yun on December 21, 1954, and 


manufacture of urea was to get 


inderway by late January 
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which 100 tons can be converted into 
The first tankcar 


load of anhydrous ammonia was ship- 


150 tons of urea. 


ped from the new plant on December 
21, when U. C. Ellis, general super- 
intendent of the Plant Food Division 
of Swift and Company accepted de 
livery of the initial car from John 
Carriere, plant manager for Grace in 
Memphis 


begin producing urea before the first 


The plant was expected to 


of February, and the whole operation 
should shortly reach or, it seemed 
probable, exceed its rated capacity 
(scheduled at 90,000 tons of ammonia 
and $4,000 tons urea annually.) 
Principal market area for the am 
monia will be in the Mid-South region 
and in the lower cornbelt, while urea 
will be sold nationally and also ex 
ported. Operation of the two plants 
is extremely flexible and there is am 
ple storage space for any ammonia 
which may not be needed immediately 
for operation of the urea plant or for 
immediate sale for direct application 


The urea plant can adjust readily for 


production of varying quantities of 


fertilizer-grade or industrial-grade 
urea. 

In selecting its processes and de- 
signing its equipment Grace chose to 
use an air-separation plant designed 
by Air Products, Inc. to split air into 
the Texaco 
the 


the 


nitrogen and oxygen, 


partial oxidation process for 


manufacture of synthesis gas, 
Casale ammonia process for produc- 
tion of ammonia, and the Pechiney 
process for the manufacture of urea 
The decision to use the Texaco and 
the Pechiney processes was something 
of an industrial gamble, for neither 
had been employed previously, in the 
United States at least, on a full com 
mercial both had 
been thoroughly tested in pilot plant 
operation the 
indicate they have been thoroughly 
satisfied with the way the two pro 


cesses have worked out up to this 


scale How ever, 


and Grace engineers 


point on a commercial basis 
The Texaco Partial Oxidation 


Process was selected as being the most 


modern and flexible method for the 
production of hydrogen. It offers the 
advantage that it can operate on na- 
tural gas or practicall, any refinery 
gas, saturated or unsaturated. The 
catalyst used is inexpensive, and is not 
subject to poisoning by sulfur or to 
being coked up by unsaturated hydro- 
carbons. Contaminants, such as car 
bon dioxide, nitrogen, hydrogen sul 
fide or other sulfur-containing gases 
do not result in direct adverse pro- 
cess effects. The process is extremely 
simple and flexible, and because ex- 
tensive instrumentation 1s employed, 
laboratory controls may be reduced 
to a minimum. 

The Casale process for produc- 
tion of ammonia, of Italian origin, 
is a tried and tested process which 
has been accepted all over the world. 
Its principal operating feature as com- 
pared with other pro is its use 
of an ejector to move the unconverted 
nitrogen and hydrogen back into the 
reactor, instead of a compressor which 


(Continued on Page 131) 


the 20 
ompleti 


nitrogen plant 


A view of 
struction neared 


Company's new 


story 
story irea 


tower as con 
on the Grace Chemical 


prill 


A tank 
the new 


team boilers 


car is 
Grace Chemical 
located at Woodstock 


filled 


tlue 


with anhydrous ammonia at 
Company nitrogen plant 
near Memphis. At left is the 


gas stack 


age \ 
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OME 200 pesticide manufac- 

turers, dealers and agricultural 

workers attending North Caro- 
lina State College’s annual Pesticide 
School, January 4 and 5, at Raleigh, 
N. C., learned of new agricultural 
uses for life-saving antibiotics. 

C. N. Clayton, research profes- 
sor of plant pathology, told of tests 
which showed that an agricultural 
form of streptomycin is effective 
in controlling fireblight of apples, a 
condition that fosters black rot dis- 
ease. While in some tests injury to 
foliage appeared, leaves didn’t drop 
off and the condition cleared up in 
weeks. But, warned Mr. 
Clayton, other experiments showed 
antibiotics did not control fireblight 
under all conditions. He said more 
information is needed, particularly 


several 


on whether or not use of the mate- 
contribute to the build- 
up of resistant strains of bacteria. 

L. W. Nielsen, research associate 
professor of plant pathology, noted 
that “the antibiotic urge is upon us,” 
report on 


rial will 


in presenting a progress 
Irish potato experiments using mix- 
tures of terramycin and_ strepto- 
mycin. 

The material, called agrimycin, 
seems inadequate for use in controll- 
ing the bacterial wilt organism, but 
it looks promising in curtailing the 
monumental loss inflicted on early, 
Eastern North Carolina potatoes by 
soft rot, a post-harvest decay. 

Harvested potatoes were dipped 
in a solution of agrimycin; in all cases 
where serious soft rot had developed, 
there was good reduction of the con- 
at high rates of 


dition. However, 
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the antibiotic, another, previously un- 
identified fungus, developed. 

W. E. Cooper, research assistant 
pathology, told 
of experiments which indicate a par- 
stands 
unfavorable 


professor of plant 


tial solution to poor cotton 
that are caused by 
weather conditions, such as were ex- 
perienced in North Carolina last year. 
The use of either thiram or captan 
in the seed furrow improved stands 
considerably at the Rocky Mount 
Experiment Station. A big question 
remains, Cooper said: 

Are conditions at Rocky Mount 
typical? Another unanswered ques- 
tion is whether or not the added ex- 
pense of using these materials in the 


Upper Photo 
R): D. ELE 


liis 


of the plant path 
logy faculty; E. E 
Beyer, Niagara 
Chemical Div., Food 
Machinery i 
Chemical 
Middleport, 

and R. W. § 

son, Kirby Chem. 
Co., Severn, N. C. 


ev 


turrow is justified. At any rate, Mr. 
Cooper said, 
given his organization a better under- 


the experiments have 


standing of factors that cause cotton 
stand failures. 

For the second year in a row, 
G. C, 


of agronomy, 


Klingman, associate professor 
reported favorable re- 
sults with controlling weeds and top- 
dressing corn in one operation. Work 
at the college has shown that a mix 
ture of solution nitrogen, a wetting 
2,4-D may serve both as 
a weed killer and as a fertilizer for 


agent, and 


corn. The spray mixture is applied 
to the base of the corn plant after 
it is knee-high. 

R. P. Upchurch, research assist: 
ant professor of agronomy, reported 
on last year’s testing of three chemi- 
cals used to control weeds in cotton. 
The materials are Karmex DL, CIPC, 
and DN, 


cotton is planted. 


applied immediately after 


Lower Photo (L to R): W. A. Welch 
Raleigh field representative, E. I. DuPont 
G. Westmoreland, chairman, 

»sticide School; and J. T. Conne: 

r., Taylor Chemical Co., Aberdeen, N.C 
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Mr. Upchurch, explaining re- 
search's slowness in making absolute 


such materials, 


recommendations of 
said that theoretically the cotton plant 
yrows through a film of herbicide and 


' 
is not injured; weed seeds are killed 
But it doesn’t al 
Occasionally, 


as they germinate 
ways work that way 
the cotton is killed and weeds are 
not. “Our problem is to weed out 
those uncertain chemicals,” Mr. Up 
church said. “We are determined 
to make tests across the state to see 
if these materials are reliable under 
all conditions.” 

Last year's 
was more injury from DN than was 
Karmex DL continued to 


tests showed there 
acceptable 
test favorably, with injury occurrin. 
in only one test, and that at a high 
rate of material. There was no lower 
ing of yield by treatment 
Comparison of costs the two a- 
ceptable chemicals shows Karmex to 
he the most attractive. Broadcast 
treatment, CIPC costs $11 to $17 an 
acre: Karmex, $5. With a 
36-inch rows, CIPC 
Karmex 


12-inch 
band on runs 
$3.50 to $5.50 an acre; 
$1.75 

High temperature had no effect 
on Karmex while it caused CIPC to 
be lost as a vapor. Karmex gave very 
broad- 
leaved weeds for four to seven weeks. 
CIPC control of 
grassy 
broad-leaved weeds for a period of 


good control of grassy and 
gave very good 
weeds and good control of 
three to five weeks, 

Mr. Upchurch also reported the 
rotary hoe to be a valuable tool in 
weed control in cotton. It reduces 
hoeing time to seven hours on a con 
plot; 
hoe, hand-hoeing required 14 hours. 


George D Jones, head of exten 


ventional without the rotary 


sion entomology, reported that North 
Carolina farmers received one bless 
ing from last summer's drought. It 
reduced 1955's boll weevil crop Mr 
that boll 
the small 


Jones said indications are 
weevil carry-over will be 
est in 10 years 

In some areas, where rain was 
normal, farmers may expect weevi! 
But cotton 
growers of southern and southeastern 
North Carolina will likely reap a re 


ward from 1954's dry weather 


population to be normal 


36 


insect 
control recommendations for 1955, 
Mr. Jones pointed out that lead 
had been 


pletely from Experiment Station to- 


Announcing changes in 


arsenate dropped com 
bacco recommendations. The mate 
rial has long been used by farmers 
as a bait to control budworms. Ad- 
ditions to recommendations are en- 
drin for tobacco and malathion re- 
placing parathion on vegetable crops 

L. S. Hitchner, executive secre- 
tary of the National 
Chemicals Association, Washington, 


Agricultural 


asserted that agitation to restrict the 
use of beneficial pesticides will con 
tinue until the public is sold on the 
idea that food with a trace of insec 
ticide is safer than food exposed to 
disease-bearing insects 

Mr. Hitchner discussed the Mil- 
ler Bill, which requires that manu- 
facturers and agencies observe Food 
and Drug Administration tolerances 
in giving directions for use of pesti 
cides. Growers, too, must follow ap- 
plication procedure that will keep 
residues below established tolerances; 
otherwise they risk confiscation of 
Mr. Hitchner warned 


la bel 


relieve the manufacturer of responsi 


offending crop 
that registration of does not 
bility, it simply protects the product. 
He said that if Food and Drug issues 
a definite tolerance for an insecticide, 
it would amount to an endorsement. 

R. L. Rabb, Experiment Station 
entomologist, said tests last year ruled 
out row treatment with DD for con 
trol of wireworms in tobacco. He 
also reported that malathion gave 
complete control of tobacco aphids 
and is safer than parathion 

F. E, Guthrie, tobacco insect re 
searcher, revealed tests which showed 
that worms ate twice as much of to 
bacco poisoned with toxaphene as of 
that poisoned with TDE 

George Turnipseed, research en 
tomologist, reported that Systox gave 
near-perfect control of red mites in 


While re 


search is preliminary, it appears that 


1954 apple experiments 


the material offers a residual insect: 
cide treatment that won't have to be 
repeated in five or 10 years, Mr 
Turnipseed said 

Others on the program 


W. G. Westmoreland, 


were 
extension 


weed control specialist, chairman; 
D. W. Colvard, dean of the School 
of Agriculture; D. E. Ellis, head of 
the plant pathology faculty; Clyde 
Smith, head of the entomology fac- 
ulty; Paul Springer, USDA, Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Laurel, Md.; J. C. 
Ferguson, extension agricultural en 
H. Brett, vegetable insect 
research; J. R. Dogger, field and 
forage crop entomologist; R. T, Gast, 
cotton insect research; W. M. Kulash, 
corn and stored grain research; H. R. 
Garriss, extension plant pathologist; 
C. J. Nusbaum, tobacco disease re- 
search; F. A. Todd, tobacco disease 
research; and N. N Winstead, vege- 
table disease research 


gineer; C 


Potomac Phytophaths to Mee? 

The two-day meetings of the 
Potomac Division of the Phytopath- 
for March 
3 and 4 at the Plant Industry Sta- 
tion, Beltsville, Maryland. Papers of 


general interest will be given in mor- 


ological Society are set 


ning and afternoon sessions March 3 
and a fungicide symposium, “Fungi- 
cides—Past, Present, and Future” 
will be held the morning of March 
4. This symposium will be moderated 
by Dr. J. W. Heuberger and the 
speakers are: Dr. George L. McNew, 
Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant 
Research, who will speak on the “His- 
tory and Philosophy of the Use of 
Fungicides;” Dr Hubert Martin, for- 
merly of England, now Director of 
Science Service Laborator’, London 
Ontario, who will speak on the topic, 
“The Mode of Action of Fungi- 
cides; Dr. T. Walter Reed, Cali- 
fornia Spray Chemical Corporation, 
“Problems 


Production and 


discussing Encountered 
in the Commercial 
Formulation of Fungicides;” and Mr. 
Lea S. Hitchner, National Agricul- 
tural Chemicals Assn. who will re 
view “Legal and Moral Aspects En 
countered in the Use of Fungicides.” 
Mr. Hitchner will place emphasis on 
the recently passed Miller Bill. 

The speaker for the annual ban- 
quet the evening of March 3rd will 
be Dr. Karl D. Butler, formerly with 
the United States Department of Ag: 
riculture. Dr. Butler's topic will be 
“The Future of Agriculture.” 
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SPRAY OPERATORS SCHOOL 


at Urbana, Illinois, Jan. 20-21 


EPORTS on new chemicals and 
new uses of old chemicals as 
well as notes of warning on 
pending control problems were re- 
viewed at the Spray Operators’ School 

on the University of Illinois campus 

Urbana, Ill., January 20-21. The 

school was staged by University ag- 
ronomists and entomologists of the 

Illinois Natural History Survey and 
featured speakers from those insti- 
tutions as well as the U. S. D. A. 
and industry. 

The new herbicide, Dalapon, was 
mentioned often in discussions dur- 
ing the conference other com- 
pounds discussed included maleic hy- 
drazide, CMU, amino triazole, sil- 
vex, and the alpha-chloroacetamides. 
New uses were reported for TCA, 
IPC, CIPC, and dinitro. A certain 
amount of concern was expressed in 
reports on giant foxtail control, and 
spraying for elm tree insects, but a 
hopeful note was reported in Canada 
thistle control. 

H. B. Petty, extension entomolo- 
gist reported that with weather con- 
ditions right, corn borer infestation 
could be severe in all of Illinois north 
of Champaign. Chinch bugs and 
grass hoppers are a threat in several 
areas, but spittle bug infestations will 
be light or virtually non-existent in 
all except the area north of a line 
from Iriquois to Stephenson Counties. 


Giant Foxtail Poses Problem 
GRONOMIST Fred Slife warn- 
A ed that giant foxtail could 


become the most serious weed pest 
in the state. A new species of foxtail 
has been discovered which produces 


FEBRUARY, 1955 


Notes Pending Control Problem 


A special report to Agricuituret Chemicols 


Top: D. L. Klingman, second from right, answers questions about 


quack grass control 


Seated (l. tor.) are Charles Wells, aerial ap- 


plicator, Salem, Ill., Earl Taynor, aerial applicator, Champaign, II, 
Mr. Klingman, and M. B. Russell, head Univ. of Illinois Agronomy 
Dept. Standing is S. E. Myers, Adams County Farm Adviser. 
Bottom: H. B. Petty, center, extension entomologist, Univ. of Illinois 
College of Agriculture and Illinois Natural History Survey, answers 
question by Dana Stewart, Stewart Seed Co., Princeville, IIl., (on 
left) concerning IJlinois insect predictions for 1955. The group 
(1 tor.) includes Stewart, E. D. Peterson, Montgomery County Farm 
Advisor, Mr. Petty, Jack Kemp, Kemp Spray Service, Belvidere, III., 
and John Brandenburg, Standard Oil of Indiana, Chicago 


more seed than giant foxtail and 
which could become a serious menace. 

He listed seedbed 
combined with delayed crop planting 
as the most effective control. Pre- 


preparation 


emergence spraying has not been ef- 
fective, but dinitro has shown some 
promise. In the two-leaf stage, which 
corn and giant foxtail reach at about 
the same time, the weed is sensitive 
to it, and the corn is resistant. He 
reports good control using from three 
or four pounds to the acre with no 
damage to the corn. 

Giant foxtail in alfalfa is easier 
to control. Five pounds of Dalapon 
and ten pounds of TCA put on im- 


mediately after the first cutting will 
eliminate giant foxtail entirely with 
no damage to alfalfa. 

W. O. Scott, University agrono- 
mist, reported that 2,4-D is still the 
most versatile and economical chemi- 
cal for weeds in corn. Study has 
shown some promise for DNBP and 
CMU, but neither are recommended 
as yet. D. L. Klingman, USDA weed 
specialist, reported some new chem- 
icals that offer 
those he listed were: 


promise. Among 


1. Dalapon, which is effective 
against grasses such as foxtail, wild 


It has been 
(Continued on Page 121) 


oats, quackgrass, etc. 
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i. Top photo, 1955-6 officers: R. J. Aldrich, US.D.A. and N. ] Top right: Marvin Schreiber Ithaca 
Agricultural Experiment Station, New Brunswick, N. J., sec- N. Y. is shown being presented with $100 and certificate 
retary; J. D. Van Geluwe, GLF., Ithaca, N. Y., president by R. H. Beatty (left), chairman of Awards Committee 

L. L. Danielson, Virginia Truck Experiment Station, Norfolk ; 

vice president; and D A. Schallock, Rutgers University, New oto right bottom: Robert Beatty, American Chemical Paint 
. Brunswick, treasurer C Ambler, Pa.; and Marion Parker, (at right) U.S.D.A. Weed 
; Investigation section, discuss the proposed “Weed Society of 


Vornell University 


NORTHEAS 


ECHNICAL and practical dis 
cussions on the use, action and 
application of herbicides were 
co-featured at the ninth annual meet 
ing of the Northeastern Weed Con 
trol Conference held January 5-7th 


at the Hotel New Yorker, New York 


America 


TER 


reviews new and past developments... 
discusses “Weed Society of America” 


0) City . . . at which time northeastern 
* members were also brought up to date 
on plans for organizing the Weed reorganizational period are: R. H. son of MCP and 2,4-D for Weed 
Society of America Beatty, president; W. B. Ennis, Jr., Control in Forage Legumes.” 
Robert H. Beatty, American vice president; and W. C. Shaw, sec’ 
Chemical Paint Co., and president retary-treasurer. New Chemicals Reviewed 
of the Association of Regional Weed N a report on “Promising New 
Control Conferences presented to 1955 Officers Elected l Chemicals,” R. J. Aldrich, USDA 


more than 500 members and guests 
attending the northeastern conference 
in account of the December, 1954 
meeting of the Association in Fargo, 
N. D. and outlined plans for organi 
zation of the Society. Mr. Beatty re 


ported that a temporary constitution 


N election of officers for 1955 
Ac the Northeastern Regional 
Group resulted in unanimous vote 
for J. D. Van Geluwe, G. L. F. Soil 
Building Service, Ithaca, N. Y., as 
president; L. L. Danielson, Virginia 
Truck Experiment Station, as vice 


and N. J. Agricultural Experiment 
Station, New Brunswick, discussed 
nine new chemicals which show prom- 
ise for use in certain areas. This re- 
view is summarized below: 


Dalapon (sodium salt of 2,2-dichloro- 
propionic acid) for pasture renovation, 
perennial grasses, bedstraw 


has been adopted which will be used president; R. J. Aldrich, USDA, Amino triazole (3-amino-1,2,4-tria- 
until the time of the charter meeting Field Crops Research Branch as sec zole) for pasture renovation, perennial 
of the newly formed Society in New retary; and D. A. Shallock, Rutgers weeds, and redroot in cranberries 
. ’ . ‘ U N B k N 3,4-dichloro phenoxyacetic acid for 
<5 , ‘ re , . , < 
: York City, January 4-6, 1956 niversity, New Brunswick, N. J., costal to iiteiie. 
| The officers of and delegates to as treasurer 2,3,6trichloro benzoic acid and its 
| , - e s re-emergence c 
the Association of Regional Weed Honored for outstanding contri- odium salt. Pre-emergence control in 
. . corn. 
; Control Conferences are to serve as bution in the field of weed control, Sodium 2,4,5-trichloro phenoxyethyl 
the executive committee of the Society M. M. Schreiber, Cornell Univ., sulfate and related compounds for control 
; ee in tomatoes 
until election of officers in 1956. Ot Ithaca, received the “best paper 7 
. mil ele ; ' pe gee ‘ kn Pal 3-(3-4,dichlorophenyl)-1, 1-dimethyl- 
ficers reappointed to serve during the award” for his report on “Compari- urea. Certain advantages in longer weed 
: 38 AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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control and greater safety to vegetables in 
some instances than CMU. 
2,4,5-trichloro phenoxypropionic acid. 
Pre-emergence control in corn. 
2-chloroethyl N-(3-chlorophenyl) car- 
bamate and 2-(1-chloropropyl)N - (3 - 
chloropheny])-carbamate. 

Disodium methyl arsenate for crab- 
grass control. 

Results of greenhouse screening 
of experimental arsenicals as contact 
herbicides and as soils sterilants as 
presented by C. R. Skogley and G. H. 
Ahlgren, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N. J., indicated that ca- 
codylic acid has phytotoxic proper- 
ties over and above those generally 
attributed to arsenic toxicity, warrant- 
ing further investigation. 


Use of Dalapon and Natrin 

HE “Experimental Use of Dala- 

pon and Natrin on Certain Trans- 
planted Vegetable Crops” was _ re- 
viewed by L. L. Danielson and M. H. 
Schumacher, Virginia Truck Experi- 
ment Station, Norfolk, Va. and show- 
ed that Dalapon applied in weed kill- 
ing concentrations in spray form on 
foliage sweet potatoes at lay-by time 
is extremely injurious, as reflected by 
yields . . . Alanap 2 used as a stan- 
dard for comparison did not reduce 
yield or vigor. 

A general conclusion of the tests 
reported states Dalapon and Natrin 
at weed killing rates are both so toxic 
to young tomato transplants that they 
do not appear to have any possibility 
of practical use at this stage of 
growth. 

R. M. Menges and R. J. Aldrich, 
N. J. Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, New Brunswick, reporting on 
the response of tomatoes to Natrin 
and derivatives advise that Natrin 
and E.H. 7977 at 2/42 and § pounds 
per acre effectively control both 
broadleaf and grass weeds, and that 
comparable rates of E.H. 6831 are 
somewhat less effective. They indi- 
cate also that different levels of ir- 
rigation do not affect weed control. 

R. J. Zedler, Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Co., N. Y., suggests that 
Natrin can be used successfully to 
control weeds in tomatoes at rates 
of 2 to 4 pounds per acre. He cau 
tions, however that occasional crop 
injury has been encountered when 
dosages above four pounds have been 


applied immediately after transplant- 
ing. 

An overall review of herbicides 
for tomatoes by R. D. Sweet, G. 
Crabtree and C. Benedict, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y., indicated 
that when both plant response and 
weed control are considered, Natrin 
is outstanding among the herbicides 
currently in use. Other materials 
showing promise include 7976, 7977 
and several Karmex compounds 


Herbicides for Onions 
J. Papai, W. Baran and E. R. 
e Marshall, GLF Soil Building 
Service, Ithaca, N. Y., reporting on 
small plot trials of herbicides on muck 
grown onions in New York State ad- 
vised that the three urea herbicides, 
CMU, PDU and DMU all give good 
weed control with no onion injury 
when applied pre-emergence. Hydrin 
gives good initial weed control but 
lacks residual control and injures 
onions somewhat. TCP gives excel- 
lent weed control at 2 lbs. per acre 
but produces epinasty and severe 
onion injury. 

The best treatments for chem- 
ical weeding of set onions, based on 
tests reported by CC. } Noll and 
M. L. Odland, Pennsylvania State 
University, State College, Pa., are 
Chloro IPC at 4 Ibs. per acre and 
KOCN at 16 Ibs. in 100 gals. per acre 
applied in a post-emergence applica- 
tion. Chloro IPC at 4 Ibs. in a pre- 
emergence application followed by 
KOCN in a post-emergence applica- 
tion gives equally good yield with bet- 
ter weed control than KOCN alone. 


J. D. Van Geluwe, 
G.LF., Ithaca, N.Y., 
newly elected 
president, is sur- 
rounded by past 
presidents of the 
organization. Sit- 
ting left to right 
are A. O. Kuhn, 
retiring president 
J. Van Geluwe, and 
R H Beatty 
Standing left to 
right are: G. H 
Ahlgren, R D 
Sweet and S. M 
Raleigh 


In a series of tests where CMU, 
CIPC and KOCN were used at var 
ious rates both pre and post emer 
gence and as both overall and direct 
sprays for weed control in seeded 
Sweet Spanish Onions, the most satis- 
factory pre-emergence treatments 
were % lb./acre of CMU or 3 Ibs 
CIPC . . . according to a paper pre- 
pared by S. L. Dallyn, R. L. Sawer, 
T. H. Haliburton and R. D. Seif, 
Long Island Vegetable Research Farm, 
Riverhead, N. Y. The report states 
also that the most promising post 
emergence treatments applied 6-8 
weeks before harvest are directed 
sprays of either CMU or CIPC. 
CIPC is probably the safer material 
to use and CMU is not recommend 
ed except in the case of a severe grass 
problem. 

W. Ferguson and J. J. Jasmin, 
Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, 
Canada, continued the discussion of 
chemical weed control in onion, 
squash and tomatoes and_ reported 
that under conditions prevailing in 
Eastern Canada in 1954, Alanap~l 
at 2 pounds per acre was insufhcient 
to control weeds in squash and pump 
kin and that Sesin at 8 pounds per 
acre was more effective in controlling 
weeds in tomatoes than Natrin at 5 


pounds per acre. 


Weed Control in Potatoes 

HE chemical DNOSBP has 

proved satisfactory for pre emer- 
gence control of man’ annual weeds 
in potatoes, conferees were told by 
R. J. Aldrich and J. C. Campbell of 
the N. J. Agricultural Experiment 
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Station. They reminded, however, 
that a possible limitation to the use 
of this compound is its relatively short 
period of control, which ordinarily 
ranges from 4 to 8 weeks 

CMU and Sesin applied after 
the last cultivation show promise for 
control of late germinating weeds, 
according to Drs. Aldrich and Camp 
bell. They suggested also that a com- 
bination of Dalapon and 2,4-D may 
prove effective in control of late germ- 
inating weeds and warrants further 
investigation. It is cautioned that 
rates of application of CMU in ex 
cess of one pound per acre pre emer 
VY, pound per acre post 


. 


gence and 
emergence reduce vine growth and 
yield 
Weed Control in Corn 

ESULTS of tests where thirty 

two different herbicides or com 
bination of herbicides were applied at 
two times of application to field 
corn discussed by E. R. Marshall, 
GLF Soil Building Service, Ithaca, 
N. Y., indicated that the most out 
standing material of the growth regu 
lator type was TCB. Other materials 
showing promise were 2,4-D amide, 
AT-2,4,5-T and LV4. The carba- 
mates T-595, T-596 and CIPC at 
the rates used did not give satisfac: 
tory weed control. A ranking system 
shows that the most effective materials 
tested in order of control are Sinox 
PE, TCB, CMU, PDU, LV4, AT- 
PCP and PCP. Combinations of LV4 
SES, LV4 Sesin, and LV4 Natrin 
gave no better weed control than sev 
eral of the other materials tested 

C. Veatch, W. Virginia Agricul 
tural Experiment Station, reported 
that tests on cultivated plots showed 
higher yield than plots which were 
not cultivated; furthermore, that in 
several cases chemical treatments actu- 
ally resulted in lower yields than 
where no attempt was made to con 
trol the weeds. He said also that pre- 
emergence and post-emergence treat 
ments gave better weed control than 
comparable emergence treatments 

Excellent general control of 
weeds in field corn is obtained with 
pre emergence applications of a low 
volatile ester of 2,4-D or dinitro for 
at least 4 weeks according to J. Van- 


gris, University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst, Mass. He also indicated 
that post emergence DN applications 
are slightly better than pre-emergence 
sprays. When herbicides are applied 
at “laying by” time, the most effective 
chemicals for controlling small seed- 
lings of weedy grasses in field corn 
ire Dalapon and aminortriazole. 

In a report on “Preemergence 
Weeding of Sweet Corn,” W. H. 
Lachman, Massachusetts Agricultural 
Experiment Station indicated that 
NaPCP, Karmex W, Karmex DW, 
DN (Premerge), Kuron, Dow Form 
40, Esteron 10-10, and TCB, effec- 
tively control weeds; however, that 
Amizol at the one pound rate is in- 
effective. 

Alfalfa, Beets, Legumes 

LFALFA growth is not affected 

and yields are not reduced by 4% 
and Y2 pound applications of 3,4-D 
according to R. J. Aldrich, New 
Brunswick. Alfalfa is also tolerant to 
4-chloro applications, although yield 
is significantly reduced by 2 pound 
per acre. Red clover is tolerant of 
VY and Yy pounds of MCP 

A. C. Kuhn, W. E. Garvey, 
T. H. Schutte and M. Milcox, Uni- 
versity of Maryland Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, reported that pul- 
verized calcium cyanamide, CIPC, 
and the combination of CIPC and 
MCP reduced weed competition for 
about two months in herbicide appli- 
cations at the time of seeding between 
the rows of alfalfa. This reduction 
in weed competition, however, did not 
result in increased alfalfa plant stands 
by the time of the first harvest of 
alfalfa the next spring 

According to a report by J. Ven- 
gris, University of Massachusetts, 
Dalapon at rates of 3 lb./acre is ef- 
fective in eliminating downy chess on 
established alfalfa sods; CIPC 4 lb./A 
and 8 lb./A decreases weeds in alfalfa 
hay seed significantly but does not 
eliminate them. Endothal is not ef- 
fective. 

C. J. Noll and M. J. Odland, 
Pennsylvania State University report 
that the most promising treatment for 
the weeding of beets is Endothal ap- 
plied in a pre-emergence application, 
when there is sufficient moisture in 


the soil to encourage weed germin- 
ation. Endothal applied in a pre- 
emergence application on dry soil has 
no effect on weed control or on stand 
or yield of beets. 

In a report on “Chemical Weed 
Control in New Grass-Legume Seed- 
lings,” J. Vengris and W. G. Colby, 
University of Massachusetts indicated 
that chickweed is effectively and sig- 
nificantly controlled only by dinitro 
treatments.. 2,4-D was shown to be 
more effective in controlling dicot 
weeds than 3,4-D. 


Herbicide Application Equipment 
SPECIAL session on equipment 
A factors affecting use and applica: 
tion of weed control chemicals attract- 
ed more than 200 conferees at the 3- 
day meeting. L. E. Creasy and C. E. 
Wilson, Jr., of the Grasselli Chemi- 
cals Dept., E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Wilmington, Del. discussed 
equipment factors affecting the appli- 
cation of wettable powder formula- 
tions of substituted urea herbicides 
and reviewed such considerations as 
the mechanics and problems of agi- 
tation, screen sizes, sedimentation, 
foaming, oil suspensions, etc. They 
reminded the group that sediment is 
an important consideration with con- 
ventional booms, as used for blanket 
rather than band applications. 
A graph plotting flow against in- 
side tube diameter may be used as a 
guide in determining boom diameter 
to minimize sedimentation difficulties. 
In an analysis of the boom versus 
the boomless sprayer, R. E. Patterson, 
S. M. Raliegh and P. M. Anderson, 
Pennsylvania State University, State 
College, Pa., report that the boom 
sprayer gives very good control un- 
der practically all circumstances be- 
cause of very uniform coverage, al- 
though it may be a little inconvenient 
to mount and operate because of the 
long boom. The boomless sprayer will 
give satisfactory control in most cases 
where translocative or volatile spra-’s 
are used as long as wind is not a 
contending factor. It is simple to 
mount and easier to operate around 
fences. With a sprayer, the same as 
other equipment when used within 
(Continued on Page 127) 
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PART II 


T the Danville plant of the 

Lauhoff Grain Company an 

elevator tank was selected 
that had a ladder up the outside wall, 
which could be used as an anchor for 
the return duct of the system. This 
tank was one of a group of 18 silo 
tanks and 25 interstice bins that con- 
stituted one wing of the Danville ele- 
vator. It was 125’3” with an inside 
diameter of 24’ and a conical hopper 
extending 10 feet downward at the 
lower end, and had a capacity of 
58,170 cubic feet. The top was pro- 
vided with two manholes opening into 
the head house, and air vents into the 
next tank on each side. 

The recirculation system consis- 
ted of a perforated pipe placed across 
the hopper, a blower, a return duct 
up the outside of the elevator and a 
damper to regulate the rate of air 
flow. The perforated pipe was 10 
inches in diameter (Figure 6) and ex- 
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FUMIGATION 


By G. L. Phillips 


Manhattan, Kansas 


Top Left: Figure 6.—Ten-inch pipe perforated with 1463 
one-half inch holes enclosed in 10-mesh screen, which 
was placed in the hopper as an air pickup source. 


Bottom Left: Figure 7—Blower attached to end of 
perforated pipe. 


Center: Figure 8.—Flexible tubing used as a return 
duct to the top of the elevator tank. 


Bottom: Figure 9—Final section of the return duct in 
the head house. The damper is located just before the 
elbow. Note the sampling tubes leading through the 
manhole cover. 
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tended about 12 feet across the hop- 
per at a point halfway between the 
base and the tip. It contained 1463 
one-half inch holes, When placed in 
position, a 10-mesh screen was wrap- 
ped around it to prevent grain from 
entering the perforations. A 30-inch 
blower was connected directly to the 
10-inch perforated pipe (Figure 7), 
driven by a 10 H. P. electric motor. 
A metal adapter led through a con- 
venient window to the outside. The 
portion of the return duct from the 
blower to the top of the elevator was 
composed of flexible 12-inch tubing 
fastened at 6 to 8 foot intervals to 
the ladder (Figure 8). This tubing 
was in 25-foot lengths, joined by ring 
couplings which were taped with 
masking tape to insure their tightness, 
Another metal section was used in 
the head house, which contained a 
damper to regulate the air flow. This 
section terminated in a collar fitted 
to the seal in one of the manholes 
opening into the tank. (Figure 9). 


The gas sampling system was 
composed of lengths of Y4-inch plas- 
tic tubing taped together into cables. 
Each set contained three tubes which 
were placed at selected positions at 
various levels in the tank. The tubes 
were put in place by an operator 
lowered into the elevator as each de- 
sired grain level was reached. A winch 
rigged with a steel cable and a bos'n 
chair was used to lower the operator. 

The gas concentrations were de- 
termined by the same thermal con- 
ductivity gas analyzer used in the 


tests in ships holds. 


Procedure 

HE elevator was loaded with 

48,554 bushels of sample grade 
shelled corn with a moisture content 
of 12.8 per cent. As the selected 
levels for the gas sampling tubes were 
reached, the filling was stopped and 
an operator lowered into the tank to 
place the tubes. Sampling tubes were 
placed at the 15, 35, 55, 75, 95, and 


TABLE 7 


115 foot levels. The tubes at each level 
were placed at the center and near 
the north wall, and the third near the 
east wall in alternate levels from the 
lowest, and near the west wall in the 
others. One sampling tube was placed 
above the load, and one in the hopper. 
A head space of about five feet was 
left in the top of the tank. The air 
vents and the manholes were sealed 
after the tank was filled. 

It was desired in this and other 
tests to follow, to study the gas dis- 
tribution from various rates of air 
flow. Therefore, the capacity of the 
blower in this temporary installation 
was varied by increasing the speed to 
get a miximum flow, and by closing 
the return duct by one half with a 
damper, to reduce the flow rate ma- 
terially. In the first test at 1268 rpm 
and the damper wide open, a flow 
of 1192 cfm resulted (—0.245 cfm/ 
bushel). In the second, the damper 
was closed halfway and a flow of 

(Turn to Page 133) 


Distribution of methy! bromide in an elevator tank of shelled corn resulting from recirculation for 75 minutes with 
an air flow rate of 0.0245 c.f.m./bushel, and disappearance of gas resulting from forced aeration for 3 hours. 


number Location 


Space above load 
2 15’ deep, north wall 
3 center 
4 east wall 
5 35’ deep, north wall 
6 center 
7 west wall 
8 55’ deep, north wall 
9 center 
10 east wall 


75’ deep, north wall 


12 center 
13 west wall 
14 95’ deep, north wall 
15 center 
16 east wall 


115’ deep, north wall 
18 center 
19 west wall 


Hopper 


Dosage 12.8 ounces/1000 cu. ft. 


Concentration during fumigation 
(ounces/1000 cv. ft.) 


min. hour hours hours hours hours 


30 1 2 a 8 24 


4 7 0 0 0 0 
6 8 6 4 3 2 
7 7 6 4 3 2 
) 8 6 + 3 2 
10 8 6 4 3 2 
8 6 : 3 2 
10 6 6 4 3 2 
7 7 6 es 3 2 
6 6 6 a 3 2 
6 7 7 4 3 2 
6 6 6 + 2 2 
7 8 6 4 4 2 
Ss 7 7 4 3 2 
4 + 3 3 2 2 
7 7 7 4 3 2 
7 6 7 4 3 2 


0 2 2 2 2 ? 
7 7 7 + 3 2 
ra) ) , > > 5 
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Concentration during aeration 
(ounces/1000 cv. ft.) 


min. hour hours hours hours 
30 1 2 a 16 


0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 
0 l 0 0 0 
1 1 0 0 0 
0 l 0 0 0 
1 T 0 0 0 
1 1 0 0 0 
l 1 0 0 0 
0 0 7 0 0 
1 l 1 0 0 
2 1 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 
l 7 0 0 0 
0 0 1 0 0 
1 0 0 0 0 
1 0 0 0 0 


0 0 7 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 
l 0 a 0 0 
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TABLE 8 
Distribution of methyl bromide in an elevator tank of shelled corn resulting from recirculation for 85 minutes with 
an air flow rate of 0.0201 c.f.m./bushel, and disappearance of gas resulting from forced aeration for 3 hours. 
Dosage 12.8 ounces/1000 cu. ft. 


Concentration during aeration 
(ounces/1000 cu. ft.) 


Concentration during fumigation 
(ounces/1000 cv. ft.) 


Sample 


Location 


TABLE 9 
Distribution of methyl bromide in an elevator tank of shelled corn resulting from recirculation for 75 minutes with 
an air flow rate of 0.0317 c.f.m./bushel, and disappearance of gas resulting from forced aeration for 2% hours. 
Dosage 12.8 ounces/1000 cu. ft. 


Concentration during fumigation 
(ounces/1000 cu. ft.) 


number Location min. hour hours hours hours hours min. hour hours hours hours 
30 1 2 4 . 24 30 1 2 4 22 
l Space above load 14 10 ) ) 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
2 15’ deep, north wall 14 9 7 5 3 3 — 
3 center 12 8 7 6 + 3 l 
4 east wall 18 8 8 6 4 2 l 
5 35’ deep, north wall 11 8 8 5 + 3 T 
6 center 12 8 7 5 4 3 T 
7 west wall 10 9 Ss 6 a 3 l 
8 55’ deep, north wall 10 8 8 6 4 3 1 
9 center 8 8 7 5 4 3 l 
10 east wall 9 8 7 5 4 3 = 
11 75’ deep, north wall 2 6 5 4 3 3 0 
12 center 5 8 7 6 4 3 0 
13 west wall 3 7 6 5 3 2 0 
14 95’ deep, north wall 0 0 3 2 | sj 1 
15 center 6 10 6 6 5 3 1 
16 east wall 4 8 6 4 3 2 = 
17 115’ deep, north wall 1 0 1 2 0 T 0 
18 center 6 10 6 6 5 3 0 
19 west wall 1 2 2 2 l 2 0 
20 Hopper + 6 5 2 T 2 


Concentration during aeration 
(ounces/1000 cu. ft.) 


Space above load 


15’ deep, 


north wall 
center 
east wall 
north wall 
center 
west wall 
north wall 
center 
east wall 
north wall 
center 
west wall 
north wall 
center 
east wall 
north wall 
center 
west wall 


1 
hour 


6 
10 


2 
hours 


Son nnanwasa 


~on 


4 
hours 


hours 
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24 
hours 
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hour 


1 


hours 


2 


hours 


4 
0 
0 


hours 


22 


ee a 
— P| | ttc t;$§wlLUmLD | 
— So a 
— mere a oe Oe ee en ee le | 
ii “<°.: <7. a eee ; | 
2 P| 12 i 5 3 1 0 0 0 
3 14 8 6 3 z= 0 0 0 1) 
4 12 8 6 3 0 0 0 0 
5 35” deep, 12 8 6 3 0 0 0 0 
6 11 8 6 3 0 0 0 0 
7 10 10 6 3 0 0 0 0 of 
' 8 55’ deep, 10 9 5 0 T 0 0 
“ 9 12 10 6 0 0 0 0 
10 10 8 5 0 0 0 0 
. 11 75’ deep, 3 6 + 1 y 0 0 , 
. 12 8 10 6 ¥ 3 0 0 4 
13 5 10 6 T z 0 0 5 
14 95’ deep, 2 3 2 3 | 1 T 0 0 
15 8 10 9 6 T ri 0 0 
16 6 9 8 6 T 0 0 0 . 
17 115’ deep, 0 0 1 2 0 0 0 0 
18 10 11 9 5 | T T 0 0 Be 
19 1 2 | 2 0 T 0 0 
20 Hopper 7 6 7 5 i i l T 0 0 - 
- oe ~~ oe oo 8 a a 


ANY orchardists use sprays 

of growth regulators to thin 

heavy sets of peaches and 
apples in the spring and again in 
the fall to prevent excessive pre-har- 
vest drop of apples. Sometimes their 
results are most successful, at other 
times they are only partially success- 
ful; again there may be no effect, or 
there may be adverse effects. Similar 
ly, results of studies at the various 
Experiment Stations show consider 
able variation. Some of the materials 
being used as sprays are naphthalene- 
acetic acid, naphthaleneacetamide, 2, 
4, 5-trichlorophenoxypropionic acid, 
and 3-chloro-isopropyl-N-phenyl car- 
bamate. 


The applications of growth regu- 
lators are of such economic import: 
ance that fruit growers are using 
them even before research workers 
have obtained reasonably consistent 
results. For example, experimenters 
have not yet figured a systematic way 
to inter-relate the various factors that 
influence the results in order to pre- 
dict safely what will happen follow- 
ing application of a growth regulator. 
This report is not an apology for the 
lack of information by research work- 
ers, but it will serve to explain the 
complexity of attempting to predict 
results and tc make recommendations 
for the use of growth regulators. 
Unfortunately it does not seem that 
after next year, or perhaps several 
years, we will know all the answers 
necessary to predict the results of 
sprays of growth regulators on fruit 
trees. 


*Prepared from an address presented Decem- 
ber 7, 1984 to the New Jersey State Horti- 
cultural Society. 


**On sabbatical leave from The Pennsylvania 
State University. 
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A plant growth regulator may 
be defined as an organic compound, 
other than a nutrient, which in a 
small amount promotes, inhibits, or 
otherwise modifies any physiological 
process in a plant. Four important 
physiological processes are: (1) photo- 
synthesis, a process by which carbon 
dioxide of the atmosphere and water 
within the leaves are made into car- 
bohydrates; (2) respiration, the pro- 
cess in which carbohrdrates are 
broken down into carbon dioxide and 
water; (3) translocation, the process 
involving the movement of nutrients 
and food materials within a plant; 
and (4) transpiration, the process in 
which water vapor is lost from a 
plant. No doubt other physiological 
processes are also affected by growth 
regulators, but consideration of only 
the above four is sufficient to compli- 
cate the prediction as to how a fruit 
tree will respond to their application. 

In order to understand the effects 
of a growth regulator on the various 
physiological processes it is necessary 
to consider some other factors which 
affect the same physiological processes. 
As a matter of fact, it is these other 
factors which often seem to be the 
main source of complexity in the pre- 
diction of the effects of a growth 
regulator. For example, we know 
that each of the physiological process- 
es mentioned is affected by: 

Temperatures. Within reason the 
rate of a process slows down at cool 
temperatures and increases at warm 
temperatures. We also know that 
occasionally plants respond to a 
growth regulator according to the 
temperatures prior to, during, and 
following application. Unfortunately, 
the outside temperatures, or total heat 
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units, for several days following treat- 
ment cannot be predicted with cer- 
tainty. 

Light intensity and duration. 
These radiation factors particularly 
affect photosynthesis and transpira- 
tion. In general, these processes occur 
at higher rates under high light in- 
tensity of long duration than they 
do under opposite conditions. In ad- 
dition, with some plants at least, the 
amount of radiation is associated with 
variations within the plant of natural- 
ly occurring growth regulators (aux- 
ins) which may affect the results of 
those which are applied externally as 
a spray. 

Humidity, The amount of water 
vapor in the atmosphere affects the 
rate of transpiration in particular, 
and it also ma; influence the rates of 
photosynthesis, respiration, and prob- 
ably other physiological processes. As 
with other climatological factors, the 
humidity of the atmosphere for sev- 
eral days following the application 
of a growth regulator cannot be pre- 
dicted accurately. Since growth regu- 
lators affect the various physiological 
processes within any plant, we cannot 
separate their effects from those of 
the climate. 

The effects of a growth regulator 
are associated with the chemistry and 
physics of the chemical itself. Some 
of the variations possible in this cate- 
gory are as follows: 

Chemical differences. The vari- 
ous compounds used as growth regu- 
lators differ in their composition and 
structure. These basic differences, for 
example, often define whether the 
compound is used as a thinning spray, 
as a herbicide, or as a root promoting 
substance, ete. 

Concentration. The amount of 
the growth regulator in a certain vol- 
ume of solution is related usually to 
the degree of plant response. Too 
high a concentration often results in 
injury, and too low a concentration 
may result in no effect. 


Amount of the chemical absorbed. 
Precisely how much of the active 
chemical is absorbed by each tree may 
be considered as important as the 
concentration of the solution. Ordi- 
narily, a certain concentration of the 
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growth regulator is sprayed onto the 
tree without any consideration of the 
actual total amount absorbed by the 
tree. The methods of application 
possibly can be modified in order to 
control this factor. 

Method of application. Orchard 
ists ordinarily apply sprays as dilute 
solutions under high pressure, or as 
dilute or concentrated solutions by 
means of an air blast, by airplane, or 
by helicopter. In some instances, the 
trees may respond differently accord- 
ing to the method used for applying 
the spray. 

Evenness of spray coverage. Vari 
ations of this physical factor can 
cause different responses, and occa- 
sionally there may be reason to desire 
a difference in coverage. For ex 
ample, the upper parts of apple trees 
apparently more thorough 
coverage by a growth regulator spray 
to thin the fruit than the lower and 
inner parts. An even coverage some: 
times underthins the top parts and 
over-thins the lower and inner parts. 

Number of applications. More 


than one application of some growth 


require 


regulators are used on trees in a single 
season and, therefore, the results may 
vary accordingly. 

Accessory materials. The results 
from the use of a growth regulator 
may be affected by associated chemi- 
cals such as: wetting and spreading 
agents, emulsifying agents, stickers or 
other adhesive agents, and carriers or 
diluents involved in the formulation 
of the preparation. A change in one 
or more of these accessory materials 
may account for differences in results. 

Other spray materials. Little is 
known as to whether the customary 
pesticides used on fruit trees affect 
the results of growth regulators. 
There may be chemical 
among them, but few, if any, studies 
have been reported. 

The results from a growth regu 
lator spray also may be affected by 
the status of the plant itself, includ- 
ing such variables as: 


reactions 


Vigor. Differences among trees 
associated with their age, cultural 
treatments, climatic variations, the 
size of the previous season's crop, and 
variations of vigor within a single 


tree may account for different results 
from growth regulator sprays. 

Variety differences. It is a well- 
known fact that some varieties of 
peaches and apples are more or less 
responsive to growth regulator treat: 
ments than other varieties. 

Bloom intensity. The actual num- 
ber of blossoms on a tree and the per- 
centage of them which were fertilized 
by pollen will influence the percent: 
age of natural drop and will compli- 
cate the results of a thinning spray 
in particular. ; 

The pollen parent, English in- 
vestigators believe that the endosperm 
tissue of the seeds is affected by 
growth regulators used for thinning 
If this 
is true, then the pollen parent may 
be of importance because endosperm 


and cause the fruit to drop. 


tissue contains one set of chromo- 
somes furnished by the pollen. It is 
conceivable, therefore, that the degree 
ot thinning brought about by a chem- 
ical regulator might be influenced one 
way or the other by the pollen parent 
which caused the fruit to set. 

Accumulative effects. Although 
a small amount of experimental data 
suggests that there are no carry-over 
effects of growth regulator sprays 
from one season to the next, this 
possibility exists and occasionally has 
been noted, It is possible that with 
continued applications of growth 
regulators over a period of several 
years there might be an accumulated 
amount present in the plant from the 
previous applications that would in- 
fluence results of the current season's 
spray. 

The stage of fruit development. 
The stage of fruit development at the 
time of spraying seems to be closely 
associated with the results. Most 
recommendations and suggestions for 
using growth regulators on fruits are 
based upon the period of days after 
full bloom or before predicted harvest. 
Since fruits rarely develop at the same 
rate during the early spring of one 
year as in other years, and to some 
extent vary in their development dur- 
ing the last few weeks before ma- 
turity, recommendations based upon 
a particular number of days probably 
are unreliable. In order for the time 


(Continued on Page 135) 
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A. J. Walz elected chairman for 1956, 
as entomologists meet in Portland, 
Ore. for 14th annual conference of the 


By Charles Starker 


NTOMOLOGISTS from seven 


western states and provinces 

met January 17, 18, 19 at the 
Imperial Hotel, Portland, Oregon, for 
Northwest Vege- 
table Insect. Conference. Covchair- 


man A. J. Walz of the Parma, Idaho 
branch Experiment Station stated that 


the 14th annual 


the reports given should be considered 
as progress reports and not as con 
ference recommendations 


Onions and Crucifers 


R. Angus Howitt, Western 

Washington Experiment Sta- 
tion, Puyallup, Wn. summarized re- 
ports on pests of onions and crucifers 
and reviewed the very erratic results 
on onion maggot. British Columbia 
workers found both lindane and di- 
eldrin helpful, but maggot popula 
tions were low. Slurry treatments 
with lindane resulted in considerable 
phytotoxicity. Furrow drenches of 
chlordane in Oregon failed to give 
control, so heptachlor was used 
Three applications of heptachlor failed 
to give satisfactory results. Grower 
applications of malathion in bait 
sprays, and later as dusts, were made 
from mid-May to August and while 
quite expensive, apparently saved the 
Washington work 


showed isodrin to be best in their 


crop in that area 


tests. In Idaho, heptachlor as a dust 
and wettable powder was most ef 
Utah 


aldrin, heptachlor and lindane in the 


fective, while workers used 
row and found them all good. 
Turnip maggot tests were a little 
more in agreement and work reported 
was from a number of coordinated ex- 
periments in several areas. Soil appli- 
cation of insecticides gave best re- 


sults, and heptachlor and aldrin at 
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Pacific 


Northwest 


two to three pounds technical per acre 
were superior to other materials used. 
Canadian workers found aldrin and 
heptachlor at two pounds effective, 
but aldrin at twice that rate did not 
improve control. Oregon workers 
had favorable results with aldrin and 


chlordane. In _ both 
Washington, aldrin and heptachlor 


Oregon and 


were used against maggots on ruta- 
bagas and turnips, with heptachlor 
giving slightly better 
Idaho, aldrin dust was better than 


control. In 


chlordane applied to the furrow. In 


all cases, furrow treatments were 


hetter than drenches. 


Soil Pests 
Columbia 


NEILSON, British 
« Department of Agriculture, 


Vernon, B. C., reported on work 
done on soil pests. Symph/lids were 
actively studied in both Oregon and 
Washington. Oregon work with both 
heptachlor has 


aldrin and proved 


largely unsatisfactory, and workers 
there feel that there are other factors 
cultivation and 
which have 
made the use of chlorinated materials 
Flavor 
evaluation work with the Oregon De- 


Food Technology has 
Results with aldrin 


involved, such as 
moisture relationships, 


erratic and undependable 
partment of 
been continued 
indicate five pounds is the maximum 
Aldrin, 


dieldrin and heptachlor, all at rates 


allowable on peppermint 
of ten pounds technical per acre, have 
not given significant flavor differences 
on the most important vegetable and 
small fruit commodities produced ‘n 
Oregon 

Wireworm control methods are 
still under active study at the federal 


laboratory in Walla Walla. Aldrin, 


dieldrin, heptachlor, chlordane and 
DDT were studied, and of these, hep- 
tachlor gave the best results. Soil 
from treated field plots was removed 
at intervals of two weeks and six 
months after an application of four 
pounds of technical heptachlor per 
acre, and killed 100% of the wire- 
worms exposed to it in laboratory 
tests. Applications of heptachlor at 
two pounds per acre tested in the 
same way, killed 93% and 73% of 
wireworms at the two week and six 
month interval Aldrin 
and dieldrin were less toxic than hep- 
tachlor. Chlordane at eight pounds, 
and DDT at twenty pounds per acre, 
were also less toxic than heptachlor 
at the four pound rate. Granular 
forms of heptachlor were less effec- 
tive than dusts against wireworms 1n 
the soil. DDT apparently has the 
longest residual action of the mater- 
ials tested. Treatment of seed with 
chlorinated insecticides was also in 
vestigated, and the efficiency of ma- 
terials used for this purpose appar- 
ently is correlated with their ability 
to diffuse in the soil. Lindane showed 
best in their tests, with aldrin and 
heptachlor next, followed by chlor- 
dane and DDT. 

Utah workers tried the 
group of chemicals on both soil and 
seed treatments—using aldrin, di- 
eldrin, heptachlor and lindane on 
corn, beans, Hubbard 
squash and radish. Chemicals were 
applied at one-half ounce per 100 
Ibs. seed, or at one-half pound per 
acre, to the soil in the row at plant- 
ing time. No insect infestations de- 
veloped, but the tests did give them 
an opportunity to check phytotoxic 
effects on crop plants studied. The 


samplings. 


Same 


snap limas, 
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Vegetable Insect Conference 


effect on germination varied with the 
seed. Certain materials would adverse 
ly affect one plant, but not another. 
Idaho investigators tried a combina- 
tion fungicide-insecticide application 
in slurry form to beans and corn. A 
cellulose sticker was used with the 
slurry. Aldrin, dieldrin, heptachlor 
and lindane were used at one ounce 
per 100 Ibs. seed, both with and with- 
out a fungicide. Aldrin was the only 
material used which did not reduce 
the stand on limas below that of the 
check when insecticides were used 
alone. These same materials were also 
tried on corn, but none of them when 
used alone reduced the stand below 
that of the check. Storage tests after 
treatment showed that storage periods 
of 12 to 18 months had not reduced 
germination, and that it was prob- 
ably safe to store treated seed for 
some time before planting. 


Potatoes Test Reported 

D Klostermeyer, Irrigation Ex- 

periment Station, Prosser, Wn., 
reported on potato pests. The potato 
flea beetle and the green peach aphid 
are the two worst pests. The flea 
beetle is still a problem in Oregon, 
Washington and British Columbia. 
Foliar applications of insecticides ap- 
parently are now a thing of the past, 
as soil applications before planting 
have given excellent control using 
aldrin, heptachlor or dieldrin. Rates 
used per acre vary, with British Col- 
umbia workers using slightly higher 
amounts than those in Oregon. 

The green peach aphid is a prob- 
lem in Washington and Idaho. Para- 
thion has not been too successful in 
Washington. Field tests comparing 
air application of this material with 
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ground sprayers, showed the air ap- 
plication to give poorer results. While 
ground equipment gave fair results, 
aphids are apparently becoming re- 
sistant to parathion in the Union Gap 


— 


rea. 


« 


Beets, Lettuce, Beans and Sweet Corn 

W. Every, Extension Entomol- 
R. ogist, Oregon Experiment Sta- 
tion, reported on pests of these crops. 
Utah workers using DDT on sugar 
beets found two applications did not 
give any significant increase in yield 
over the check. Increases had been 
obtained in other years, but Lygus 
populations this year were quite low. 
Idaho work on lettuce aphids, using a 
fairly large number of phosphate ma- 
terials, showed all giving excellent in- 
itial kills. Systox, Schradan, diazinon 
and compound No. 2046 gave longer 
residual kills than the others. Cali- 
fornia reports on tests aganist spider 
mites on lima beans indicated sulfur 
to be quite specific 
on two-spotted mites, but up to 85% 


with no control 


control on some other species. On 
two-spotted mites demeton and ara- 
mite proved best. 

Field studies on the nitidulid 
beetle on pole beans in Oregon showed 
that six beetles or more per blossom 
could cause blossom drop, and damage 
was worst on varieties with but one 


1955 officers of NW- 
VIC: David H. Bran- 
non, Pullman, Wn 
secretary; A. J. Walz, 
Parma, Idaho co- 
chairman and H. H. 
Crowell, Corvallis 
Ore., chairman. 


bloom flush. Four per cent malathion 
dust at 40 lbs. per acre gave no flavor 
beans were 


alteration, even when 


picked 24 hrs. after the application 


Residues of 2 ppm 


and then canned 
were found on beans picked the same 
Utah work 


against the Drosophila fly, showed 


day they were treated. 


aldrin and dieldrin to be effective. 

Attempted control of corn ear- 
worm by air application of dust and 
spray formulations was ineffective. 
In ground applications of DDT and 
malathion, 10% malathion compared 
favorably with 5% DDT dust. 

A 15° metaldehyde dust used 
against slugs on pole beans and young 
corn appeared much more promising 
than the standard “slug baits” cur 
rently in use in western Washington. 


Small Fruit Studies 


R G. Rosenstiel, Oregon State 
e College, summarized the re- 


ports given in this section. Cyclamen 
mites are a real pest on strawberries 
in California. In a three year study, 
three materials of 50 under investi 
They 


were endrin, azobenzine and isodrin. 


gation showed some promise. 


When used on a commercial scale 
they were not effective. At the pres 
ent time, some California growers are 


using a 2 percent parathion dust at 
(Continued on Page 125) 
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OTTON, America’s largest ag: 

ricultural industry, requires 

the use of larger quantities 
and more kinds of insecticides than 
any other crop. Shephard has esti- 
mated that 381 million pounds of 
formulated dust insecticides and 5,260 
gallons of spray concentrate were ap- 
plied to cotton in 1950. The retail 
value of the insecticides applied to 
cotton each year has been estimated 
at $38,125,000 to 75 million dollars, 
and the cost of application at nearly 
20 million dollars. 

Statistics on losses due to insects 
are more complete and accurate in 
the case of cotton than for any other 
crop. The estimated annual reduction 
in the cotton crop due to insect dam- 
age, as determined by the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
ranges from 6.7 to 26.9%, or, 
been well expressed, the insects take 
The yearly tax 
insects place on the cotton industry 
has been estimated at $494,000,000, 
and this despite the extensive use of 
insecticides and other control prac- 


as has 


every seventh bale. 


tices; also despite considerable re- 
search and the operation of a moder- 
ately well staffed Extension Service. 
This loss is being experienced regard- 
less of the fact that the world’s worst 
cotton pest—the pink bollworm—has 
not been an important factor until 
1952. It will be remembered that in 
1952 the pink bollworm caused a loss 
of about 29 million dollars in 39 
~~ *Abstracted from a talk by Dr. Bishopp 
at the annual meeting of the Entomological 


Society of America in Houston, Texas, Decem- 
ber 6-9, 1954. 
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south Texas counties. Again in 1954 
the pest did serious damage, par- 
ticularly in south central Texas even 
during this dry year. It must be em- 
phasized however, that the per acre 
yield of cotton has been increased 
materially in the last few years. 

The pink bollworm has demo. 
strated its capacity for crop damaye 
under diverse climatic and agricultur- 
al conditions. It is a pest of impor 
tance in every country of the worl: 
where cotton is grown with the ex- 
ception of Central America, Peru, 
and Ecuador. It is widely distributed 
in Africa, being a serious problem in 
Algeria, Belgian Congo, Egypt, 
French West Africa, Kenya, Mada- 
gascar, Morocco, Nyasaland, Nigeria, 
Tanganyika, Uganda, and Zanzibar. 
In Europe it is a damaging pest in 
Cyprus, Greece, Italy and Turkey. In 
Asia it is responsible for moderate 
to heavy losses in Burma, China, 
Formosa, India, Iraq, Korea, Man- 
churia, Palestine, and Thailand. It 
is of some importance as a pest of 


The 
Pink=«. 
Bollworm 
Menace 
By ae 4. @. Aaepe® 
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cotton in many of the Pacific Islands, 
including the Philippines, Java, Fiji, 
and Hawaii. 
cotton is grown in Australia. The 
West Indies 
and in some of them, the growing of 
sea island cotton has been abandoned. 
This is essentially true in the Virgin 
Islands and Puerto Rico. 

South America has its pink boll- 
worm troubles too. In some areas of 
Argentina, Brazil, and 
Bolivia it causes serious losses, 

So, it may be said that Cali- 
fornia and the northern, central and 
eastern portions of the cotton belt in 
the United States are the only im- 
portant cotton growing areas of the 
world not infested by this insect. 

The cotton producers of these 
areas of the U. S. already have trouble- 
some insect problems, especially in 
the southern and southeastern states. 
Superimpose the pink bollworm on 
the boll weevill, bollworm, fleahopper, 
aphid, thrips, leafworm, red spider 

(Continued on Page 125) 


It is present wherever 


are thoroughly infested 


Paraguay, 
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HERE'S big business ahead for 
"aie and dealers in 
garden chemicals and equipment. A 
tremendous expansion in sales to the 
home gardener in the next few years 
was forecast at the 11th National 
Garden Supply trade show in Chi- 
cago, Jan. 10-12. Outstanding factor 
in this growth, Dr. Vergil Reed de- 
clared in a conference at the opening 
of the show, is the fact that America 
is rapidly going suburban. Dr. Reed, 
who is associate director of research 
for J. Walter Thompson Co., New 
York, was formerly connected with 
the U. S. Census Bureau and with 
several consumer market research 
agencics 

“The middle income families, 
particularly the younger ones with 
children, are heading for the sub 
urbs,” said Dr. Reed. Other factors 
which Dr. Reed analyzed as to their 
bearing on growth of the garden sup 
ply trade included the national growth 
in population— (“It will be 160 mil- 
lions one week from tomorrow,” he 
said)—lengthening life expectancy, 
decreasing mortality rates, “sundown 
farmers,” the rise of integrated shop 
ping centers in suburban areas, and 
the increase in number of households 

and many new gardens 

Dr. Reed reminded his hearers 
that the potential consumers of garden 
supplies still have to be ‘sold’ aggres 
sively. “Stimulating consumer desire 
to buy and turning that desire into 


actual sales,” he said “is your major 
job. That responsibility the manu- 
facturer shares with you. To gain 
the maximum mutual profits, both of 
you must know your markets well, 
their size, characteristics and the 
changes taking place in them.” 

Some 230 manufacturers filled 
the Hotel Sherman's exhibition areas 
for what was hailed as “the largest 
garden supply show ever staged.” 
Most of the exhibitors were scheduled 
to appear again at the repeat per- 
formance of the show which was to 
be held in New York at the 71st In- 
fantry Regiment Armory, Feb. 1-3. 

A survey of the show indicated 
that aerosol bombs for dispensing in- 
secticides, fungicides and fertilizers 
are a significant new development 
of potentially increasing importance. 
Home gardeners, it was reported, view 
the aerosol dispenser with great favor 
because of the ease with which the 
chemicals can be handled. 

It was also noted that the “band 
wagon™ rush to capitalize on “soil 
conditioners” has apparently about 
run its course. Most of the more than 
a score of manufacturers who offered 
this product at the Chicago show two 
years ago, were conspicuously absent 
this year. 

Another development manifest at 
the Chicago affair, of interest to man- 
ufacturers of chemical fertilizers, is 
the growing list of organic fertilizers 


which have a piscatorial base. 


Supply 


American Chemical Paint Co., 
Ambler, Pa., showed its full line of 
garden chemicals and featured a new 
crabgrass killer with an improved 
formula containing MCP, in con- 
sumer size packages. The company’s 
“Weedone” weed killer also received 
abundant free publicity all over the 
place because of the paper hand bags, 
given all visitors to the booth. Prom- 
inently on each bag was the word 
“Weedone™ in large print. 

Faesy ©& Besthoff, Inc., New 
York, attracted considerable atten- 
tion from Chicagoans in particular 
with their display of “Orgoni-green” 
fertilizer, made from Chicago sewage 
sludge, fortified with chemicals to 
make a balanced plant food. S. Best- 
hoff, vice president described to visi- 
tors, the F. & B. complete line of 
home and garden chemicals. A new 
rose dust containing captan, released 
to the market only a month earlier, 
was the newest addition to the F & S$ 
line exhibited 

Boyle-Midway, Inc., New York 
showed three aerosol products for in- 
sect control on roses, lawns, and 
African violets. First showing was 
made of a new “Ridz” dog repellent 
aerosol and among other items were 
an ant killer bomb and a pelletized 
compound for snail control. 

Plant Marvel Laboratories, Chi- 
cago, made first showing of two aero- 
sol insecticides for African violets and 
roses, also a new “Lawn Marvel” 
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Trade Show 


“Krilium™ soil conditioner which has 


plant food whose slogan was “Feed 
as you water.” 

Thompson Chemicals, Inc., St. 
Louis, Mo.. showed a “Weed-A- 
Bomb” aerosol herbicide, and “Repel- 
la bug fix,” an aerosol to repel bugs 
on clothing and hands. Announced 
for early availability was a new aero 
sol, believed to be the first on the mar- 
ket for killing poison ivy. Four other 
aerosol products are also under de- 
velopment for trimming lawn edges, 
controlling crabgrass, killing ants and 
fertilizing plants. Among products 
shown were insecticides, weed and 
killers, 
grapes, strawberries, tomatoes, etc., 
and “Color Fix” for preharvest fruit 
drop. 

Plant Tabbs Corp., Baltimore, 
introduced a new plant food for 
aquarium vegetation, along with their 
established line of plant food tablets. 


brush hormone sprays for 


California Spray Chemicals, St. 
Louis, made their first showing of a 
new garden fungicide with 50 per 
cent captan, also a new fly killer bait 
with 2 per cent malathion for home 
use. On an “Orthocide merry-go- 
round” were mass displays of garden 
sprays, dusts, etc. from the company’s 


extensive line. 


Armour Fertilizer Works, Chi- 
cago Heights, Ill., featured “Verti- 
green” lawn plant food in 5, 10, 25, 
50 and 100 Ib. bags. Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co., St. Louis, Mo., displayed 
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By H. H. Slawson 


Chicago, III 


stood the test of time, also “Bogey™ 
for garden pest control, and “Folium™ 
water soluble plant food with appli- 
cator. 


Rose Mfg. Co., Beacon, N. Y., 
had a new 12 oz. rose bomb, intro- 
duced a month which is 
claimed to be the only commercial 
product containing both an insecticide 
A new floral and 

introduced, also 


earlier, 


and a fungicide. 
garden dust was 
“Tri-Ogen” plant food in consumer 
size packages. 

Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) showed 
their varied line of agricultural chem- 
icals, including a crabgrass spray and 
a weed killer in small packages or in 
bulk. For communities suffering from 
Dutch elm disease there was a dorm: 
ant spray, “Dendrol,” and a 25 per 
cent DDT spray. Shown, too, was 
Standard’s “Mothban™ aerosol, with 
DDT, methoxychlor and pyrethrins, 
which, it is claimed, will mothproof 
fabrics for one year where formerly 


6 months was the limit. 


Swift & Co., Chicago, promoted 
their new “Golden V™ non-burning 
Vigoro lawn food, just introduced 
after 15 years of research and testing. 
Also shown was the full line of “End- 
O-Pest™ dusts and sprays for the 
garden. Science Products Co., Chi- 
cago, announced its new “Blossom- 
set” aerosol hormone, for direct ap- 
plication, and also new packaging for 


dieldrin for sale to the home garden 
market. 

Acme Quality Paints, insecticide 
div., Detroit, introduced four new 
products—a rose dust with captan 
and karathane—another new all-pur 
pose rose dust with the two fungi- 
cides mentioned above, plus mala- 
thion for insect control—a fly bait 
containing malathion with sugar 
and “Dieldrin 18,” for control of ter- 
mites, box elder bugs and lawn, gar- 
den and home insects. 

Black Leaf Products div., Vir 
ginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., had 
a large display of their home and 
garden chemicals and representatives 
stressed a “spring deal” for B-L prod- 
ucts at special prices to dealers. 

Du Pont Co’s display centered 
around a new complete rose dust with 
Attention 
weatherproof 


insecticide and fungicide. 
was drawn to new 
packaging for concentrate chemicals 
and shown for the first time was a 
new portable metal display rack. 
H. A. Weibel, sales manager, and 
E. O. Sealine, advertising manager, 
garden chemicals div., in charge. 

B. G. Pratt Co., Paterson, N. 1@ 
had a new “DX” aerosol spray for 
African violets and general insect 
control. For the “do-it-yourself” 
folks there was a new 72 per cent 
chlordane spray for subterranean ter- 
mites, which had been released to the 
market two weeks earlier. Also an 
nounced was a 5 per cent DDT bulb 
dust, to appear early in February. 

Among other exhibitors of gar- 
den chemicals were Nott Mfg. Co., 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y., Goulard & 
Olena, Skillman, N. J., Magma Corp., 
Chicago, Stim-U-Plant Labs., Colum- 
bus, O., Niagara Chemical Co., Gar- 
den Research Labs., New York. 

H. D. Hudson Co., Chicago, 
made their first showing of a new 
hand garden sprayer for the suburban 
mass market, and drew attention to a 
new safety clip-on compression type 
sprayer and to the adjustable nozzle 
now on all Hudson sprayers. A new 
merchandising unit for dealers was 
given its first showing and demon 
strated, too, was a “Weed Shooter,” 
with herbicide magazine in the handle 
for spot-killing of weeds. **® 
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How? Grace Chemical’s $20,000,000 “Wie. ii 

plant, opening soon in Memphis, A a ges aN 
Tennessee, will produce 72,000 tons mA | se VR |, 

of nitrogen a year as urea and anhydrous aq we ~~ = 
ammonia. That's enough nitrogen to y * SS. 
increase the nation’s corn crop by \ : 


72 million bushels. At 1954 prices, that 
would put an extra $ 100,000,000 or more 
into the pockets of the American farmer. 


Corn is only one example. Actually, there 
will be many applications for this nitrogen: 
as fertilizer for other feed and fiber crops; as a protein . 
source for feed supplements; for industrial uses such as 

the manufacture of plastics, synthetic fibers, pharmaceuticals, and 

in petroleum refining. 

The Memphis plant's output provides agriculture and industry a dependable 

source, backed by a World of Experience. 


FOR UREA AND AMMONIA LOOK TO 


GRACE CHEMICAL 


COMPANY 


HANOVER SQUARE, NEW YORK, N.Y. + ATLANTA, GA. + CHICAGO, ILL. + MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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A gricullaral Chemicals 
lalhs to 


John Riley 
Consultant, New York 
Clyde Marshall 

Commercial Solvents Corp 
Dan Curll, Jr. 
Chemical Enterprises, Inc. 
Hugo Riemer 
Nitrogen Division, Allied 
Chemical & Dye. Corporation 


ONTINUING additions 
month after month to Amer- 
ican plant capacity for pro- 

duction of anhydrous ammonia and 
urea have finally given rise to a feel- 
ing of concern that the boom in con- 
struction may already have resulted 
in building up production facilities to 
a point far in excess in demand. At 
its recent meeting in New Orleans 
officials of the Anhydrous Ammonia 
Institute called attention to this situ 
ation in a general report which ob- 
served that “the large number of new 
plants . . . points to a dangerous over- 
supply of ammonia in the season 
ahead.” In the face of this threatened 
oversupply, the Institute embarked 
upon a program to stimulate sales and 
expand the market. 

More recently, K. A. Spencer of 
Spencer Chemical Co., in a talk at a 
meeting of Boston Security Analysts 
Society in Boston, also recognized the 
same threat to stability in the indus- 
try. 

Mr. Spencer referred to “a 
rapid transition in the nitrogen in 
dustry from a situation of scarcity to 
one of surplus. In 1941, three major 
companies and two minor producers 
were producing 428,000 tons of nitro- 
gen .. . by last summer, some 21 com- 
panies had entered the field and nitro- 
gen capacity reached 2,685,000 tons, It 
is expected to reach about 3,040,000 
tons by next July. 

“It seems to me that everytime 
I reach for a newspaper these days, 
I read that someone is building a new 
synthetic ammonia plant. Everybody 
wants to get into the act.” 

“The short term future in the nitro- 
gen field will be increasingly com- 
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for a look at the 


Nitrogen-Ammonia Supply Outlook 


petitive,” he said, “with resultant 
pressure on the profit margin . . . we 
believe the longer term future—be 
yond 1958—is bright.” 

With this undertone of caution, 
and the several warnings of possible 
overproduction of ammonia in the 
near future, Agricultural Chemicals 
interviewed prominent figures in the 
anh drous ammonia industry to get 
representative informed opinions on 
the background, present status and 
future outlook on the anhydrous am 
monia picture in relation to the whole 
question of U. S. as well as world 
nitrogen supplies 

John Riley, formerly with Spen- 
cer Chemical Co., and now a consul- 
tant in New York City, advanced 
the opinion that U. S. productive 
capacity for anhydrous ammonia for 
1955-1956 will be about 6 to 8 per 
cent greater than demand. When the 
ammonia plants now under construc- 
tion or in advanced stages of planning 
are completed, (about ‘57-58) pro- 
ductive capacity may be as much as 
9-11 per cent greater than demand. 
Mr. Riley pointed out however, that 
an “oversupply” of only 109% is not 
a particularly unusual situation in any 
basic market, particularly a chemical 
market. It is not always easy or even 
possible to keep supply geared precisely 
to the exact requirements of demand. 
And normally, it is a healthier situa- 
tion to have supply slightly in excess 


of demand rather than the reverse. 

An important consideration in 
the fertilizer supply-demand picture 
is the fact that population is increas: 
ing at the rate of 2-2% million per 
year, while cultivatable land is neces: 
sarily limited. Since a crop of about 
3 acres (according to today’s stan- 
dards) is required to feed and clothe 
each person, it is obvious that higher 
yields per acre are absolutely essential 
to handle the increasing population 

. and the only way of increasing 
these yields will be through fertiliza- 
tion of the land at higher levels. Con- 
tributing to this analysis are USDA 
statistics showing that: (1) 25 per 
cent of the production of food and 
fiber is directly attributable to com- 
mercial fertilizers; and (2) that only 
15-20 per cent of the cultivatable 
acres in the United States now re- 
ceive commercial plant foods. 


Storage Important Problem 
VEN with this greater eventual 
use of fertilizer (which takes 
in all forms of plant foods and basic 
elements), the immediate problem of 
a potential oversupply of anhydrous 
ammonia is of course still of pressing 
interest. Mr. Riley points out that 
the problem seems to be two-fold 
first, and what appears to be most 
important, is the question of anhy- 
drous ammonia storage, and second, 
(Continued on Page 143) 
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EMULSION DATA CHECK LIST 


I 
. ie tis 
1. Toxicant used — 
—— 
——=— 
2. Solvent used | “om 
3. For water hardness — a 
——— _ 


4. Recommended dilution — 7 


5. Lbs. toxicant gal. of concentrate aes 


6. Desired emulsion stability 


7. Shelf life period expected — 


» 
f di ion important: 
8. Ease of dispersion 1m} 


or small container —— 


- . . 7 ; 
-S aeamegie se evaluated in laboratory tests? 


10. How is concentrate mixed and 


eee 


—— 


N ALL-PURPOSE emulsifier that 
works with any toxicant you 
might use in your concentrates just 
hasn’t been invented. And it prob- 
ably never will. For an emulsifier 
that does the trick with chlordane 
may not work well with 2,4-D 
esters, toxaphene or the dozens of 
other toxicants on the market. 


For best results, you need an Atlox 
emulsifier matched to the specific 
toxicant you’re using . . . and 
matched, too, to the other impor- 
tant requirements of your specific 
formula. If you use a number of 
toxicants, you may be able to cut 
your emulsifier inventory by stock- 
ing only two or three selected Atlox 
products which you can blend for 
individual formulas. 


During our many years of emul- 
sifier research, we have developed 
an extensive line of Atlox emulsi- 
fiers . . . and practical experience in 
using them. Just send us the infor- 
mation on your formula as outlined 
in the check list below, and we’ll 
be glad to recommend an Atlox 
emulsifier or blend that’s custom 
fitted to your product. 
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TLAS 


POWDER COMPANY 
WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
offices in principal cities 

ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 
CANADA, LTD. 

BRANTFORD, CANADA 
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Notes From The 


EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


By Charles £. Palm 


M ANY entomologists have had 
the experience of having to 


say, “our results for last year were 
not particularly significant because 
the infestation didn’t develop as ex- 
pected,” or, “we located our plots 
where last year’s records indicated 
there would be heavy infestations, 
but for some reason they didn’t de- 
velop this year, etc.” Words to this 
effect are common expressions of ex- 
periences among field workers of the 
experiment stations and industry. Yet 
industry has the further need for ac- 
curate forecasting of pest infestations 
due to its necessity for manufactur- 
ing and distributing supplies of needed 
insecticides where, when and in the 
amounts needed by farmers to con- 
trol their insect infestations. With 
our accumulated knowledge about in- 
sects, why can’t we do a better job 
with population forecasts? 

Well, the truth seems to be that 
we don’t know enough about the com- 
plex of biological and physical factors 
that make up the environment to ac- 
curately predict their effect on insect 
populations. The field of ecology 
which deals with the study of an or- 
ganism in relation to its environment, 
is rapidly coming to light as being 
one of the poorer understood, yet ex- 
tremely important phases of ento- 
mology. Fluctuations that occur in 
insect abundance are largely the re- 
sult of chance combinations of en- 
vironmental factors rather than an in- 
herent, mandatory cycle. We do rec- 
ognize outbreaks of certain species, for 
example the forest and apple tree 
tent caterpillars, occurring with some 
degree of regularity. With long life 
cycle species like our native white 
grubs, it is easy to plot out the years 
when grubs will be present and cause 
injury, but their abundance is another 
matter that is subject to environmental 
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conditions. Then too, some cycles ap- 
pear to build up over a period of time 
and then the species reaches a peak 
population for a brief period before 
subsiding into normalcy. It may be 
that points of intense infestation, or 
hot spots, develop over the range of 
the species, leaving areas of light in- 
festation between. Why isn’t the in- 
festation uniform? Will the next gen- 
eration spread out to new areas? 
These and other questions are occupy’ 
ing the attention of capable scientists 
in our federal and state experiment 
stations because one of the most val- 
ulable assets that economic entomol- 
ogy could have is the ability to fore- 
cast accurately the population levels 
of pest insects in the major produc- 
ing regions of the nation. 

Perhaps we should recall in pon- 
dering these problems, that we are 
dealing with dynamic creatures, en- 
dowed with an innate capacity to 
reproduce far in excess of the repro- 
ductive capacity of higher animals. 
Insects are cold-blooded and respond 
to many of their life processes in di- 
rect proportion to the temperature in 
the environment. Their small size, 
short life cycles and omnivorous food 
habits establish them as highly com- 
petitive animals in nature. Thus far 
they have done a good job of looking 
after themselves and, if anything, 
seem to be moving about over the 
face of the earth with increasing ease 
is man perfects his methods of trans- 
portation. Insects pit their repro- 
ductive potential against the environ- 
mental resistance to determine popu- 


lations at a given time 


Surveys Valuable 
NSECT pest surveys are of great 
I value in taking inventory of the 
current status of pest populations and 
the species involved. Further, they 


call attention to developments that 
may well extend beyond their point 
of origin and thus keep entomologists 
and industry on the alert for the de 
velopment of outbreaks. The press 
and radio have been valuable aids to 
the extension entomologists, informing 
the farmers of insect development and 
measures that can be taken to control 
pest species. 

Surveys uncover a species be 
yond its normal range of distribu: 
tion and help keep us abreast of new 
problems as they develop. The pesti- 
cide industry is able to use insect pest 
survey reports in making certain that 
available control materials will be on 
hand at the right places when needed. 
Many times it is possible to correlate 
definite climatic or biological factors 
with the rise and fall of pest abun- 
dance, thus aiding entomologists in 
the future to be on the look out, so to 
speak, for an outbreak following a 
repetition of similar favorable en- 
vironmental conditions. Obviously 
these are but a few examples of the 
many valuable returns from insect 


pest surveys. 


Fundamental Studies in Ecology 

MPORTANT though - statistics 
I may be on current status of in- 
sect populations, there is need to go 
much deeper into the fundamental 
nature of population dynamics. Dur- 
ing the early years of the past cen 
tury of professional entomology, 
farmers lacked the effective tools for 
chemical control and were forced to 
rely on all types of cultural and 
mechanical practices to fight insect 
pests. Through the expanding knowl- 
edge of the life and seasonal history 
of a pest, early economic entomolog: 
ists were able to suggest crop ro 
tations, time of planting, sanitation, 
mechanical barriers etc., and more re- 
cently the use of hybrid and resistant 
varieties of plants to aid in reducing 
insect losses. In a broad sense, they 
were manipulating factors in the en- 
vironment that worked to the detri- 
ment of the insect they were attempt- 
ing to control. Great strides were 
made through the use of biological 
factors, including the use of parasites 
and predators to control certain pest 

(Continued on Page 128) 
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Seed-Treatment tests on Oats for Smut Control 1953-54 


This department, which reviews current plant disease and 
insect control problems. is a reqular monthly feature of 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. The comments on current 
plant disease problems are based on observations sub- 
mitted by collaborators of the Plant Disease Epidemics 
and Identification Section, Horticultural Crops Research 
Branch. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Beltsville. Md. 


By Paul R. Miller 


R W Leukel of the U. S. De 
e partment of Agriculture, Ag 
ricultural Research Service, has com 


piled results of the 1953 tests for 


smut control in wheat and oats 


Winter Wheat and Oats Experiments 

In the fall of 1953, 22 chemical 
fungicides or mixtures were applied 
to bunt (Tilletia sp.) -infested seed of 
Purplestraw wheat. 19 of these were 
applied also to seed of Fultex oats 
naturally infected with loose smut 
(Ustilago avenae). The wheat was 
sown in triplicated rod rows in the 
field two days after treatment, and in 
triplicated §-foot rows in outdoor 
beds one week after treatment. The 
higher percentages of infection in the 
second planting indicate that temper 
ature or moisture conditions were 
more conducive to infection after the 
second planting 


The oats were sown in the field 
and in outdoor beds three days after 
treatment. Germination tests of treat- 
ed and untreated wheat were made 
three months and again six months af- 
ter treatment. Infection data were 
taken in the S-foot rows by counting 
the total and the infected heads in 
each row in both the wheat and the 
oats. In the rod-rows in the field 
the smutted heads were counted in 
all of the rows and the total heads 
were counted in representative rows. 


The number of heads in the other 
rows was estimated. These data are 


presented in Table 1 


Discussion: 

No explanation is offered for the 
contrast (Table 1) between 92.5 per 
cent bunt in the first check and only 
10.5 per cent in the second check in 
the 5-foot rows, or between 76.3 per 
cent and 26.7 per cent in the rod- 
rows, Talc is an inert material used 
frequently as a diluent in dust fungi- 
cides and is not known to have any 
fungicidal properties. A similar ef- 
fect was not observed in oats. 

Bunt was controlled more effec- 
tively in the beds than in the field, al- 
though the two checks in the beds 
showed a higher degree of infection 
because environmental conditions af- 
ter planting were more conducive to 
bunt infection. Fourteen treatments 
elminated bunt in the beds, compared 
with only five in the field. Seventeen 
treatments in the beds reduced infec- 
tion to less than 1 per cent, compared 
with only nine such reductions in the 
field. Since the beds were planted 
later than the field plots it is possible 
that the longer storage of the seed af- 
ter treatment made the fungicides 
more effective in controlling bunt. 

In the oats only Panogen eli- 
minated smut in both series. Ceresan 
M and M2X controlled it in the five- 
foot rows but allowed 0.4 and 0.1 


per cent, respectively, in the field. 
No other material except Dupont 244 
reduced infection to less than one per 
cent in either series. Mycon was less 
effective than in previous tests, pOssi- 
bly because of deterioration due to 
age. Although this product has been 
found very effective by several inves’ 
tigators, it will not be produced com- 
mercially. On the whole, the control 
of loose smut in oats was somewhat 
unsatisfactory, as only five materials 
reduced infection to less than five per 
cent in both series of tests. It is possi 
ble that smut infection in this oat 
variety is more dificult to control 
than in some other varieties 


Spring Wheat and Oats Experiments 
Field tests of fungicides applied 
to bunt-infested seed of Red Bobs 
wheat and seed of Canadian oats 
naturally infected with loose smut and 
with covered smut (U. kolleri) were 
carried out at six experiment stations, 
with the generous cooperation of the 
following workers who planted the 
seed and took the data at their respec- 
tive stations: 
D. C. Arny, Madison, Wis 
W. E. Brentzel, Fargo, N. D. 
C. S. Holton, Pullman, Wash. 
Benjamin Koehler, Urbana, Ill 
M. B. Moore, St. Paul, Minn 
C. W. Roane, Blacksburg, Va. 
The wheat was inoculated with 
bunt spores at a 1 to 200 dosage, af- 
ter which the fungicides were applied 
and subsequent germination studies 
made. Treated and untreated seed 
was sent to cooperators at five sta- 
tions, where it was planted in rod- 
rows, and infection data taken at the 
proper time, These data are presented 
in Table 2. The Canadian oats seed 
was similarly treated, packeted, and 
shipped to the different stations for 
planting. The data on infection and 
smut control are shown in Table 3. 
(Tables 2 and 3 are on page 126) 
It will be observed in Table 2 
that at three stations there was a 
much lower percentage of bunt infec- 
tion in the first check than in the 
second check. This difference was due 
to the failure in packeting to proper: 
ly “insulate” the untreated seed in 
these packages from the seed treated 
with Panogen. All the other seed lots 
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Meet The Demand For High Analysis 
Use 


DAVISON’S 


Superphosphate 


State Agricultural Experiment Stations and other authori- 
tative sources are recommending fertilizers with ever in- 
creasing plant food units per ton. High analysis fertilizers 
are in demand because they give more for each fertilizer 
dollar. Meet this demand by incorporating Davison’s New 
Triple Superphosphate in your formulation. 

Davison’s Triple Superphosphate has 45/46% avail- 
able P2O¢s and is supplied in the easy-to-use granulated 
form or run-of-pile. 

Order Davison’s Triple Superphosphate. For complete 
information, call or write. 


Progress Chemistry 


DAVISON CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Division of W.R. Grace & Co. 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 


PRODUCERS OF: CATALYSTS, INORGANIC ACIDS, SUPERPHOSPHATES, 

TRIPLE SUPERPHOSPHATES, PHOSPHATE ROCK, SILICA GELS AND 

SILICOFLUORIDES. SOLE PRODUCERS OF DAVCO® GRANULATED 
FERTILIZERS. . 
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were separated from each other by 
sufficient material to prevent them 
from being affected by the neighbor 
ing lot of treated seed 

At four stations all the materials 
eliminated bunt. At Pullman, with 
80 per cent bunt in the checks, nine 
materials allowed from 0.2 to 3 per 
cent infection. Five of these were mer 
curials. Only one material appeared 
to be harmful to the seed. The mer- 
curials were more effective in check- 
ing seedling blight than were the five 
non-mercurials 

Infection by oat smut at the dif 
ferent stations ranged from 8.1 to 

(Continued on Page 127) 


Boll Weevil 1954 Fall Hibernation Reports 


This column, reviewing current insect control programs, is 
a regular feature of AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. Mr. 
Dorward is head—Economic Insect Survey Section. Plant 
Pest Control Branch, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Washington. His observations are based on latest reports 
from collaborators in the U.S.D.A.'s pest surveys throughb- 


out the United States. 


By Kelvin Dorward 


XAMINATION of ground trash 
samples collected during the fall 
months of 1954 has been completed 
in several states. Although the boll 
weevil problem will depend largely 


TABLE 1 


Emergence 


(A) (8) 


Percent bunt 


Percent bunt 
Seed Treatment after in wheat in in oats in 
No. Material Form « “a 3 Mo. 6 mo. Beds Field Beds Field 
“1. Check 7 474 92.5 76.3 «542 «20.5 
2. Ceresan M slurry 81 86 0 0 0 0.4 
3. Ceresan M2X ns VY“ 79 Sf 0 0.1 0 0.1 
4. Dupont 244 liquid % 80 89 0 0 1.2 0.4 
5. Dupont 364 “i VY 78 82 0 0 10.0 7.4 
6. Mycon slurry 1 70 69 0 0 9.2 6.0 
7. Arasan SFX “ l 86 86 0 08 42.9 3.4 
8. Mycon + Arasan ™ l 80 84 0 0.2 11.5 5.4 
9. Check + Talc = VY 79 83 10.5 26.7 55.7 17.6 
10. Pura C-4-10 " Y 77 86 0 1.3 7.3 3.0 
11. PuraC-13-1212 “ VY 71 S4 0 1.4 2.0 ca 
12. Actidione (1%) “ YY 54 75 1.0 1.7 12.7 79 
13. Actidione + 
Arasan an l 64 $7 0 1.2 13.4 9.1 
14. Actidione + 
Orthocide l 53 ae | 1.0 2.3 9.2 17.9 
15. MEML 
(SML 30) liquid VY 86 78 0.2 1.2 7.0 6.2 
16. MEMA 
F.R. 161 i Vy 81 76 1.2 7.3 8.2 6.6 
17. Check + Water ~ I 71 74 «79.3 «$5.6 45.1 386 
18. Setrete si VY 76 74 0 1.2 2.1 6.0 
19. Panogen " Y, 80 88 0 0 0 0 
20. Agrox slurry '4y 85 8? 0 1.4 13.2 7. 
21. Crude helixin 2 83 80 8.5 20.0 33.5 18.7 
22. 275-D * ? 75 73 11 2.0 
23. Vancide liquid 4 87 89 0.1 1.2 
24. Anticarie slurry Vy 74 76 0,3 1.5 
25. Anticarie + 
Arasan ia IV) 82 80 0 0.2 
a oS ar re: 
rows in the fleld , 
(B) Effect of same treatments on infection by loose smut in Fultex winter oats grown from 


naturally infected seed and similarly sown in beds and in field plots, 1953-54. 
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upon the number of weevils which 
survive the winter as well as condi- 
tions after emergence, the data col- 
lected to date would indicate, in most 
cases, about an average or below 
average boll weevil population for 
the beginning of the coming season. 
A similar survey will be conducted 
in most of the areas during the early 
spring to obtain survival data. 

The trash samples, in most in- 
stances, were collected jointly by the 
Cotton Insects Section, Entomology 
Research Branch, and personnel of 
cooperating agricultural agencies in 
the states concerned. With the ex- 


Cotton Insects Section. In Tennessee, 
all of the work was performed by the 
Insect and Plant Disease Control 
Office of the State Department of 
Agriculture; and in Georgia all work 
was performed by the Univ. of Geor- 
gia Exper. Sta. and Extension Service. 

Counts from Madison Parish, 
La., show the 1954 fall average to 
be 1.1 times the average for the past 
18 years. The number of live wee- 
vils per acre ranged from 242 to 
7,502 with the average being 2,686. 
In the 18 years during which hiber- 
nation counts have been made, the 
following six have a higher average 
than 1954: 1942, 1945, 1946, 1949, 
1950 and 1953. Trash samples for 
which no comparative data is avail- 
able were taken at two points in each 
of the Parishes of Ouachita, St. Lan- 
dry, Avoyelles, Red River and Bos- 
sier. Live boll weevils collected in 
these Parishes average 1,548 per acre. 

In MeNairy county, Tenn., an 
average of 311 live weevils per acre 
was found. This compares to an aver- 
age of 31 in 1953; 2,259 in 1952 and 
239 in 1951. 
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Trash examinations were made 
in four regions in Georgia. The 1954 
fall average was 99 live weevils per 
acre of surface trash as compared with 
1,984 in the fall of 1953. The break- 
down by areas follows: northwest 
290 live weevils per acre; north cen- 
tral 68: east central, zero; and south 
48. Live weevils were found on only 
14 per cent of the 49 farms ex- 
amined. This is the lowest fall count 
in Georgia since records were started 
four years ago. 

The number of boll weevils per 
acre found in surface trash examined 
in Florence County, §. C., ranged 
from zero to 11,132 with all samples 
averaging 2,299. This compares with 
an average of 3,533 per acre in the 
fall of 1953 and an average of 4,355 
per acre for the 12-year period in 
which examinations have been made 
in the county. Darlington County 
counts from six farms ranged from 
zero to 4,840 per acre with an aver: 
age of 2,097. 

Trash 
from five farms in each of nine coun- 
ties in North Carolina for boll weevil 
hibernation counts. The average num- 
ber of live weevils per acre for all 
samples was 1,334 with county aver- 
ages as follows: Sampson 2,904; 
Cleveland 290; Rowan 1,549; Hali- 


collections were made 


aoe 


fax 2,614; Scotland 968; Hoke 484; 
Franklin 1,065; Wilson 
Harnett none. Under date of Janu 
ary 5, 1955, Mr. George D. Jones, 
North Carolina extension entomol- 
ogist, issued a statement to the effect 
that the boll weevil carry over in 
North Carolina could be the lightest 


in recent years. 


2,130 and 


In Virginia, surface trash was 
collected from 20 farms in three coun- 
ties. Samples from Southampton 
County had counts ranging from zero 
to 7,744 per acre with an average of 
2,759. Brunswick ranged 
from 968 to 4,356 weevils per acre 
2,130. In 


counts 


county 


and had an average of 
Mecklenburg 
ranged from zero to 968 with an aver 
The average 


County — the 


age of 484 per acre. 
number per acre for all samples taken 
in Virginia was 2,033. 


European Corn Borer Hibernation 
Mounts High in N. C. States 
GRICULTURAL agencies in 25 

A states conducted surveys to de- 

termine the number of European corn 

borers that went into hibernation in 
the fall of 1954. The insect was not 
found in any new state; consequently, 
the number of known infested states 
remains 37. There were, however, 
new county records in several states 


increasing the number of known in- 
fested counties to 1,596. 
porting new county finds together 
with the number of counties involved 
follow: Arkansas 2; North Dakota 
2; Oklahoma 2; South Dakota 4; Vir- 


ginia 4; and West Virginia 2. 


States re- 


Hibernation counts were made 
in 608 counties of the 25 states which 
conducted the survey. Counts in the 
North Central states showed a marked 
increase over those of the 1953 fall 
Large areas through central 
Iowa, Nebraska and 
southeastern South Dakota had in- 
festations of more than 400 borers 


survey. 
northeastern 


per one-hundred corn stalks. Several 
counties in central Illinois were found 
to be in the same category. In most 
counties adjacent to this high popula 
tion, the counts were found to aver 
age beween 300 and 500 borers per 
100 stalks. 
In the 13 North Central states the 
average number of borers per 100 


See accom panying map. 


plants was 223 as compared with the 
114 found in the fall of 1953. All 
states in the group showed an appre 
ciable increase except Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, North Dakota, Minnesota and 
Wisconsin. 


74 counties recorded populations of 


(Continued on Page 127) 


For the area as a whole 
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DIAZINO 


. 
DIAZINON is « registered trademark of Geigy Chemical Corp 


FUAZINON 


FLY BAIT a both quick killing ability and long residual action, necessary for elective 
3 conerol. Extensive tests ft shown: 98% reduction of flies each day 


eo ey 


—— 


op. 


Dealer and distributor inquiries invited. 
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ORIGINATORS OF fENQY "DDT INSECTICIDES 


GEIGY AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
Division of Gergy Chemicol Corporation 
89 BARCLAY STREET NEW YORK 8. N.Y. 
ABERDEEN, N.C. + DES MOINES, IOWA + ELKTON, MD. + FRESNO, CALIF. + HOULTON, ME. + LELAND, MISS. + MCGREGOR, TEX. + ORLANDO, FLA. - WALLA WALLA, WASH. + YAKIMA, WASH. 
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WASHINGTON 


R Chori 


by 


Donald G. Lerch 


Cornwell, Inc., Washington, D. C. 
(Agricultural Chemicals Washington Correspondent) 


HE more 
roast beef and ice cream you 
eat—the more acres of land flow into 


bacon and eggs 


your stomach in a year’s time. In 
Asia, many people live on less than 
one quarter of an acre a year. In the 
United States, it is about three acres 
a year. This is the basis for a major 
project the Department of Agricul- 
ture is developing to solve the prob- 
lem of surplus and at the same time 
up-grade the national diet. 

There is tremendous potential 
here and it is of major importance 
to every company that sells farmers, 
particularly fertilizers and pesticides. 
Reason is that one of the best ways 
to up-grade the diet is to sell those 
food favorites ranging from ham to 
ice cream pie, for less money. This 
can happen when new research de- 
velops more knowledge, and industry 
makes available to the farmer more 
products and materials which will en- 
able him to produce at a lower cost. 
For instance, it takes 29 pounds of 
grain to produce one pound of beef. 
It takes 17 pounds of corn and other 
grains to give you a pound of pork 
and 11 pounds of feedstuffs to give 
you a pound of chicken or turkey. 

Imagine the amount of surplus 
grain that would be consumed if we 
all ate an extra pound or two of beef 
a year. Strange as it may seem, this 
great land of wealth is not tops in 
meat consumption. We're only 
fourth or fifth, with Australia and 
New Zealand notable examples of 
countries eating more meat and live- 
stock products than we do. 
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Part of this research plan will 
be unfolded in testimony before Con- 
gressional Committees. You'll see 
other parts of it in speeches made 
by Department officials in late winter 
or early spring. It sets the pattern 
of the Department's thinking. 


* * * 


Secretary Benson is very much 
“management minded.” So is the 
Undersecretary, True Morse. So also 
is the newly-appointed Commodity 
Stabilization Service Administrator, 
Earl M. Hughes, of Woodstock, 
Illinois. Born and reared on a farm 
near Woodstock, Hughes has devoted 
his entire career to agricultural pro- 
duction and marketing work. 
pesticide manufacturers 
must compete for a farm income 
which has declined considerably dur- 
ing the past two years, it’s significant 
to note that the Department's pro- 
gram is aimed at management which, 


Since 


of course, calls for an enlarged pro- 
gram of research by both private in- 
terests and Government. If the Gov 
ernment succeeds at all, 
farmers are going to be even more 
management conscious than they have 
been up until this time. 


program 


The fertilizer associations appear 
to be well aware of this and for sev 
eral seasons have directed their cam- 
paigns at citing the dollars and cents 
figures of fertilizer profits from practi- 
cal farm use. These statistics are avail- 
able for most states and are being 
used “in campaign intensity” in many 
parts of the country. This approach 


dovetails with that of the Govern 
ment. 

Whatever the reason, more actual 
plant food was used last year—the 
increase reaching 4% over the prev 
ious year. Approximately 72% of 
the plant food nutrients reached the 
farmer in the form of mixtures and 
22% as separate plant food materials 
applied directly to the soil or mixed 
by the user 

After two years of drought and 
declining income, this spring will be 
a real test of the industry's ability to 
continue to increase the amount of 
plant food used. The point is of 
course that even with declining in- 
come, the farmer can make more 
money by using more fertilizers as 
long as accepted agricultural prac 
tices are followed. 

The pesticide industry has a most 
important role in this management 
concept. However, the problems of 
the industry are considerably differ- 
ent from those of the fertilizer manu- 
The gains to the farmer 
at the same 


facturers. 
can be more spectacular 
time the, can be nil. 


* * * 


The insecticide industry is to be 
commended for working off its carry- 
over stocks which now appear to be 
10% below those of a year ago. Dr. 
H. H. Shepherd, staff specialist, Food 
and Materials Requirements Division 
of the USDA says—“It is certainly 
heartening to see the cooperation ex- 
tended by manufacturers to make pos- 
sible an accurate compilation of carry- 
Dr. Shepherd said that 
in some instances companies went to 
considerable work to submit the data 
on the compilation which the De- 


over stocks.” 


partment sent to the industry based 
on an official request from Lea S. 
Hitchner, NAC Executive Secretary, 
on behalf of the industry. 

While Dr. Shepherd makes it 
clear that future studies of this na- 
ture are entirely up to the industry, 
the response received from this initial 
effort indicates a strong likelihood 
that most manufacturers would like 
to continue this annual summation. 
The survey included reports from 141 
manufacturers representing the bulk 
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COMPLETE 
SAFETY 


INSTANT 
EFFECTIVENESS 


Versacile Pyrenone meets a wide range of insecticide 
requirements with a combination of safety, effectiveness 
and economy that is unmatched. Non-toxic, this 
remarkable combination of two insecticidal materials in 
varying ratios for specific purposes — piperonyl butoxide 


3s a and pyrethrins—leaves no residues harmful to humans or 


warm-blooded animals, requires no special precautions in 

OVERALL use. And, its high rate of knockdown, low concentrations 
ECONOMY required for final kill and long-lasting protection with 
only one application assures utmost economy. For full 

details — and specifications to meet your needs — 

contact your nearest Fairfield office or write 

to the address below. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, F.M.C, 


Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Branches in Principal Cities 
in Canada: Natural Products Corporation, Toronto and Montreal 
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of pesticide producers throughout the 
United States. 

“We're ready to continue this 
service if the industry wants it”—Dr. 
Shepherd said. 

* * * 

The NACA is readying a series 
of herbicide radio recordings featur- 
ing authorities throughout the United 
States, for distribution on request to 
radio farm directors. Jack Dreesen, 
herbicide specialist, NAC, will make 
some of the recorded broadcasts him- 
self along with outstanding authorities 
from agriculture and industry. 

It is expected that these record- 
ings will be used over 200 stations. 
Distribution will be made to give 
sufficient “lead time” to farmers so 
they can buy materials to do a more 
effective job of weed and pest control. 
A similar series of recordings, distrib- 
uted last 
favorably by professional farm di- 
rectors, many of whom requested that 
similar material be made available 
when timely. It is largely in answer 
to these requests that NAC is mak- 
ing this service available. 

* * «* 

Joseph A. Noone, NAC Tech- 
nical Adviser, is quarterbacking in- 
dustry activity in what he believes to 
be one of the biggest state legislative 
years in history. Mr. Noone says— 


year, was received very 


“Information I’ve received indicates 
that more insecticide acts are under 
consideration in state legislatures than 
ever before.” 

Members of the industry have a 
sizeable job to work through the As- 
sociation either for the enactment of 
legislation to speed progress in the 
manufacture and usage of agricultural 
chemicals or to prevent unwarranted 
restrictions from stagnating develop- 
ment. 

> * . 

Food © Drug 


George P. Larrick emphasizes the con- 


Commissioner 


tinuation of cordial relations between 
his agency and the industry in the 
matter of the Miller Bill regulations 
and tolerances under the 1950 Hear- 
ings 

“There's been very little com- 
ment about the proposals and most of 
the recommendations have been such 
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that we're able to accept them,” Lar- 
rick said. The last few weeks have 
been devoted to ironing out the “final 
language problems in the issuance of 
the official 


tions.” 


tolerances and _ regula- 


* * * 


The Food & Drug statement on 
grain sanitation is significant in that 
it was not a joint release with the 
USDA, as has been the case in most 
of the action to date. However, Com- 
missioner Larrick states that the phil- 
osophy of the Food & Drug Admin- 
istration actuall, will be based large 
ly on an incentive and stimulating 
basis. He doesn't feel that Food & 
Drug is going to change conditions 
He definitely intends to 
make steady progress, however. 


overnight. 


The problem of grain sanitation 
is a big one because of the mammoth 
grain surpluses we have at present. 
Food & Drug now has the authority 
to examine carloads of grain and to 
seize such grain if dangerous levels 
of contamination are found. Con- 
tamination from rats is under exten- 


sive security, 


The announcement caught some 
officials of the USDA by surprise. 
It will soon be apparent how well the 
two agencies will work together on 
this matter. Indications at present 
are that realistic cooperative measures 


are being made by both. 


Very shortly, the USDA will 
issue a statement launching an edu- 
cational campaign on grain sanitation, 
which will be centered in the Federal- 
State Extension Services. The USDA 
will also call for a program of speeded 
up research to find improved methods 
for measuring contamination and to 
better control it. 


* * * 


NAC’s new address—1145-19th 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
gives members and visitors a location 
convenient to the larger downtown 
Washington hotels. The air condi- 
tioned building is also the headquart- 
ers for the “association executives as- 
sociation.” The national association 
of associations is also located in this 
building with a suite of meeting rooms 
for organizations such as NAC. 


USDA Revises Labeling Rules of Household Type Insecticides 


NSTRUCTIONS to manufactur- 
I ers to guide them in the labeling 
of household type chlordane insecti- 
cides under the Federal Insecticide, 
Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act are 
being revised, the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture announced early in 
January. 

The revised instructions will relax 
limitation on strength of formula from 


the present 2% 


per cent for emul- 
sions and solutions to 3 per cent, and 
from the present 5 per cent for dry 
powder formulations to 6 per cent. 
Also, use of pressurized dispensers, 
which ordinarily contain 2 per cent 
of chlordane and should not contain 
more than 3 per cent, will be per- 
mitted. Such acceptable self-propelled 
sprays must deliver a coarse, wet 
spray. 

Use of these insecticides in and 
around human dwellings will be per- 
mitted when their labeling shows that 
inside of premises they are intended 


for use only against one or more of 


the following: Roaches, waterbugs, 
silverfish, ants, brown dog ticks, car- 
pet beetles, houseflies, wasps, mos- 
elder crickets, 
scorpions, and clothes moths. 


quitoes, box bugs, 

The revised instructions continue 
to restrict use of these insecticides 
against fleas and bed bugs. They also, 
in liquid formulations and pressurized 
sprays, forbid labeling that makes 
claims for spraying in the air or for 
the use of fine mist sprayers, claims 
or directions that might lead to the 
contamination of foods, or claims for 
safety or nontoxicity, and specify ap- 
plication of sprays only to infested 
areas. 

The Department said this re- 
vision of instructions for labeling is 
based upon chemical evidence that 
present manufacturing processes can 
eliminate from technical chlordane 
marketed for insecticidal uses most of 
the hexachlorocyclopentadiene that 
used to be present as an impurity in 


considerable amounts. 
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THE PLANT THAT DEMAND BunT— Union's I & C 
Bagger is manufactured in this new Inglett 
& Corley plant, located in Augusta, Ga. 
Increased capacity insures prompt delivery 
of all models. 
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SIMPLIFIED INSTALLATION— Shipped completely TRAINED UNION TECHNICIANS — The I & C 500 TONS PER 8-HR. DAY—Completely auto- 
factory assembled and checked. Can Bagger is installed and serviced by Union matic filling and _ weighing cycle. Close 


t 

~ installed in a matter of hours. Adjustable Bag machinery experts. These technicians weight tolerance. Low in both initial and #8 
legs may be compacted. Unit can be are based so that they are available for operating costs. Make your own compari- j 
readily moved into ition and quickly immediate assistance if needed. son with any other packer. 


adjusted to the supply hopper. 


MODELS OF UNION’S I:C BAGGER HELP OBTAIN 


RECORD SAVINGS 


IN THE AUTOMATIC WEIGHING AND BAGGING OF FEED, 
FERTILIZERS AND GRANULAR CHEMICALS 


Finer accuracy, increased operating efficiency and 
convenience, and greater ease of installation have been 
incorporated in new Models UB 100-A and UB 101. 


Performance records prove that the I & C Bagger 
substantially reduces packaging labor costs, increases 
production, and can bring about important economies 
in the cost of the Multiwall bags themselves. 


SAVINGS OF OVER $50 A DAY 


Typical of how the I & C Bagger improves packaging 
efficiency is the experience of a small fertilizer plant 
which is saving over $50 a day in reduced manpower 


and increased production, with a single machine. This 
manufacturer’s newly developed capacity to service 
and load trucks faster has enabled him to add many 
new accounts. 


ADD NEW UNITS; CONVERT MORE PLANTS 


A major producer of plant food installed ten additional 
I & C Baggers and has just ordered two more. Another 
leading manufacturer has now converted nine plants 
to the I & C Bagger. Still another processor credits this 
outstanding new packaging unit with transforming a 
previously inefficient plant into a profitable one. 


Automatic Weighing 


I<C Bagger 2c. 


Manufactured by INGLETT & CORLEY, INC., AUGUSTA, GA, 


Exclusive sales agents: 


MULTIWALL 
PACKAGING 
MACHINERY 
DEPARTMENT 


& PAPER 
CORPORATION Woolworth Building, New York 7, N. Y. 
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“Mole PUTS PROTEIN INTO PASTURES 


Pasture legumes need traces of molybdenum to fix nitrogen. Here’s where moly can improve 
Without moly, legumes are pale and stunted, and their pro- ° 
pasture production 


tein content is low. Grasses are starved for nitrogen too. 
Treating deficient soils with moly lets legume pastures 
put atmospheric nitrogen to work. Legumes grow dark and 
vigorous. Grasses thrive on the added soil nitrogen. Protein (>) L-\¥™ states already reporting 
content rises sharply, and total pasture production may in- e 5 et —% 
crease up to six times. 5; Zr Ag. Chemicals 11/54) 
Test moly on your problem pastures and legume stands. ‘ “~~ + == Deficiency 
You can apply it in fertilizer mixtures, in sprays, or on seed. — 
Write for our bulletin “Testing for Molybdenum Deficiency.” 


Department 43, Climax Molybdenum Company, 500 Fifth Moly j et oe a 
Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. oly Is most likely to needed cast 


the Great Plains, in the Pacific Northwest, 
and along the Gulf Coast. Moly deficien- 


cies are most c n soils that are: 
learn why, first hand: i a cae temas 


Highly acid 
Heavily leached 
A little moly in each * High in iron oxides 
ton of fertilizer is . High in manganese 
Heavily dressed with sulfates 


BIG crop insurance. ei Gadi 


MA 5-2 


Cumax MOLYBDENUM 
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_ NEW STYLE AMERICAN. 
_ NITRATE OF SODA 


Best ever produced — New-process ARCADIAN ® Amer- 
ican Nitrate of Soda has the improved physical condition 
that puts it in the top rank for ready handling and easy 
spreading. 


uRiperiy 


Big, triple-screened crystals as made by ARCADIAN 
give your customers all the advantages of 16°7 quick-acting 
nitrate nitrogen that is free-flowing in any method of appli- 
cation, and that holds physical condition better in storage. 
Also provides the benefits of 26°;, sodium content. 


Check 
Your Stocks 
NOW! PRODUCTS FOR 


~—make sure you get PROFITABLE FARMING 
enough of the improved 


ARCADIAN American . . 

“ Nit lut 
Nitrate of Soda, best for om Se 
you because it’s best for 
your customers. See us now. Mery x . 


A-N-L © 
Nitrogen Fertilizer 


NITROGEN NITROGEN DIVISION Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation Urea Products 


New York 6, N. Y. © Indianapolis 20, ind. * Hopewell, Va. + Atlanta 3, Ga. « Ironton, 0. Sulphate of Ammonia 
Columbia 1, S. C. « Omaha 7, Neb. « San Francisco 3, Cal. « Los Angeles 15, Cal. 
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Three of the A.A.C. Co's electrically-operated draglines at work at our phosphate mines in Central 
Florida. Bucket capacities range from 9% to 17 cubic yards. The 17-yard draglines with their 
175-foot booms each weigh more than a million and a half pounds and can move 35,000 tons of 
material in 24 hours. From these rock deposits flow a continuous stream of high quality phosphate 
rock, assuring a dependable source of supply of AA QUALITY phosphorus products, see list below. 


AA Quality... 


for over 85 years a symbol of quality and reliability 


principal AA QUALITY products 


All grades of Florida Pebble Phosphate Rock 

AA QUALITY Ground Phosphate Rock 

All grades of Complete Fertilizers Superphosphate 

Gelatin Bone Products Salt Cake Ammonium Carbonate 
Sulphuric Acid Fluosilicates Insecticides and Fungicides 

c Phosphoric Acid and Phosphates 

From the ait—wet rock storage and drying plant. with dry rock Phosphorus and Compounds of Phosphorus 


storage silos in background. These silos, in number, have 
2 total capacity of 40 tons of dried rock Under the silos are 
four runways where 40 railroad cars can be loaded at a time 
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this low-cost tity way 


YOU CAN DESTROY ALL 

OF THESE WEEDS 

and GRASSES .. . EASILY 
BINDWEED (Wild Morning -glery) ® 
QUACKGRASS © CANADA THISTLE ® 
WHITETOP (Hoary Cress) © 

ST. JOHNSWORT® LEAFY SPURGE® 
POISON OAK @ POISON IVY ® 
NUTGRASS® BERMUDA GRASS® 
JOHNSON GRASS © 


...and many, many others! 
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ESTROY WEEDS 


~ POLYBOR: | 
CHLORATE 


heres the Weed Kiler uth 
chectve DOUBLE ACTION 


Polybor-Chlorate destroys weeds and grasses on contact and 
through root action . . . then residual action continues, to 
prevent regrowth. This is one weed killer than can destroy 

all vegetation quickly and easily when applied properly! 
Polybor-Chlorate is so highly soluble that continued agitation 
of spray equipment is unnecessary. This herbicide combines 
the effective plant-destroying powers of sodium borates and 
sodium chlorate; it is non fire-hazardous! Polybor-Chlorate is a 
labor saver and a money saver . . . one spraying may suffice to 
keep the treated area bare of growth for a year or more! 


FAST-ACTING 
APPLY WET OR DRY 
ECONOMICAL 


NONSELECTIVE 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 


DIVISION OF BORAX CONSOLIDATED, LIMITED 
630 SHATTO PLACE, LOS ANGELES 5, CALIFORNIA 
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Need Multiwall Bags FAST? 


Fulton can ship stock sizes at once 
from all these plants: 


Ana Nia 
PAllas _ 
DENVER 
KANSAS CITY 
NGELES All Fulton plants are equipped 
os * ov? a to imprint multiwall paper bags 
win , ep? P with your brand. 
ves ; . :' 
> a COTTON CONTROLLED FROM RAW MATERIAL 
— TO FINISH 


From the raw cotton to the finished bag, 
Fulton guards quality. Weight and weave 
of every fabric are tested to assure uniform- 
ity in all bags. 


Whatever type of bag you need 
— Fulton serves you better 
BURLAP FROM ONLY TOP-GRADED MILLS 


Burlap mills are classified A, B, C, and D. 
Fulton buys only from AB mills, to be sure 
your finished bags are never made from burlap 


with hidden weakness. 


ee" 


Automatic point-of-sale mer- 
chandising . .. Fulton's fashion 
prints can tip the scales in 
favor of YOUR brand when 
the consumer buys. 


FOR TOUGHER JOBS —TOUGHER WPPL BAGS 


These waterproof lined textile bags set up a 
protective barrier between your product and 
outside conditions. The inner sheets in 
Fulton WPPL bags are 
moisture resistant, and 
also prevent transfer of 
odors. Your choice of 
paper or polyethylene 
laminated to cotton or 
burlap. 


Note: You can get regular burlap 
— and Ful-Brite, the brighter bur- 
lap — from Fulton. Ful-Brite is a 
BURLAP . 
BAG prestige package for your prem- 
ium products. 


Felton 


Fulton specialists can rec- 
ommend which type will 
do the best job — most 
economically —for each of 


your products. 
ulto i 
ug re ATLANTA CHICAGO DALLAS DENVER KANSAS CITY _ LOS ANGELES 


BAG & COTTON MiLiS MINNEAPOLIS e NEW ORLEANS e NEW YORK ‘ OKLAHOMA CITY 
PHOENIX . ST. LOUIS ,. SAN FRANCISCO , SAVANNAH . WINTER HAVEN 
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Knock out 
plant pam 


evouonnicaally 
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3, Now, basic truck crop and home garden insecticide available : 
+ ee elibentieosgh addition of opstiitint wo pyrethrum! a 


4. Fast killing action of pyrethrum — free from toxological hazards! 


ae Pee See je 


Bae ARs 


_ it PRENTOX PYRONYL DUST CONCENTRATE, Y “. 


es a ae ie rt i: he ae 


-PRENTISS DRUG & CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
110 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 38, N.Y. - + 9 SOUTH CLINTON STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILL. | 
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PESTICIDE 
ON ITS WAY 


On the basis of technical study and practical ex- 
perience, Floridin products, extracted and specially 
processed at Quincy and Jamieson, Florida, are com- 
ing into more and more general use in the agricultural 
éa chemical industry. 

Are you impregnating toxaphene—chlordane—aldrin 
oid —parathion—any liquid toxicant? 
pe Are you milling DDT, BHC, or other organics? 
Formulating blended dusts? 
For any of these processes, it will be worth your while 
to learn about DILUEX and DILUEX-A. 


=. 


' 


As grinding aids, adsorbent concentrate bases, and 
' dust conditioners for the most exacting uses of the 
industry, Floridin products have won a leading place. 
The demand for DILUEX and DILUEX-A, increasing 


ae steadily for many years, has recently grown to multiplied 
te sich tonnage. Production facilities have been enlarged accord- 
ye wars ingly, and shipments are being made without delay, by 
a train and truck from two Floridin plants at Quincy and 
ve FLORIDIN COMPANY Jamieson, Florida. Correspondence is invited. 


TAALAMASSER FA 
wae fu 


samen ua 


ORIDIN COMPANY 
TALLAWASSEE. LA 
Se sams UA 


ANY 


Dilus 


Box 998 Dept. M Tallahassee, Fla. 
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DEPENDABLE, HIGH SPEED BAG CLOSING EQUIPMENT 


CLASS 21800 (left) for fast, eco- 
nomical clesing of peper bags | 
troted is Style 21800 H with 5 fr. 
conveyor end 80600 H sewing heed 
making tape bound closure Tape 
1s cut off automatically et each end 


to meet modern 


PRODUCTION 
REQUIREMENTS 


O two jobs are exactly alike — that's 
why Union Special builds a wide 
variety of bag closing equipment. In the 
Union Special line you will find machines 
for closing all sizes and kinds of bags from 
small textile or paper bags of one pound, or 
less, up to the largest multiwall paper bags 


gs. aR 


in use today. Whether your production 
schedule calls for closing just a few bags or 
for high continuous output, Union Special 


CLASS 20300 (ebove) mochioss are 
vy duty, high production closing 
ootinn ond ola weight bogs. Available 


with power-driven horizontal conveyor, in- 
clined conveyer, or both; or with conveyer 
— wnit only, for plant produc- 


can supply the equipment to do the work 
efficiently, economically, dependably! 

Coupled with a complete line of equip- 
ment is Union Special’s vast background 
of experience and technical know-how 
that insures customers of getting THE 
RIGHT MACHINE FOR THE JOB! 

Union Special representatives located in 
all leading industrial centers are qualified 
by experience and training to give you 
expert recommendations. Take advantage 
of the service they offer. 

Ask for recommendations. UNION 
SPECIAL MACHINE CO., 447 North 
Franklin St., Chicago 10, Lllinors. 


STYLE 20100 H (left), is « heovy duty, 
Sealiarese wit plant on 
ae P' © 4 beg 


DUPLEX MACHINES (right) ore 
designed for dpsing double boo: 
The first sewing head closes the inne: 
beg; the second closes either the 
ovter bag alone, or both bog: 10 
gether for extra safety. Also recon 
mended fer single closures where 
continues operation isa mus! — 
orereter can instantly switch to 
other head 


Send for 
Bulletin 200 


a - 
| . 


: : BAG CLOSING 
MACHINES 


MORE PRODUCTION WITH LESS EFFORT! 
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USE Ammonium Sulphate 


makes satisfied, 
repeat-order 
customers 
for nitrogen 


-if@ non-leaching 


Nitrogen used for early spring applications (and 
for fall and winter, too) should be non-leaching 
Ammonia nitrogen. Then, when the heavy spring 
rains come, little or none is lost through leach- 
ing. Assure your dealers of customer satisfaction 
—and repeat business—by using USS Ammonium 
Sulphate in your mixtures. 


— —* ~S 
= ~ cad 
= a = i) 


Stock your dealers now for bigger, earlier spring demand 


All indications point to increased nitrogen sales this 
year . . . with the emphasis on earlier application 
this spring for earlier growth. Most states are push- 
ing extensive pasture-improving programs that call 
for a lot more nitrogen. In addition, the efforts of 
agricultural authorities for increased usage of nitro- 
gen are bearing fruit. Last year the sale of 
balanced ratio fertilizers—such as 10-10-10 

showed greater percentage increase than 
other mixtures. The trend should be even 
stroncer this year. 

Order your supply of USS Ammonium 
Sulphate right away so that your dealers 
won't miss out on any of those early spring 


profits. You'll find free-flowing USS Ammonium 
Sulphate is an easy mixer and less corrosive than 
other nitrogen materials. It’s available in bulk 
quantities for mixing and in strong, moistureproof 
bags for direct application sales. Contact our 
nearest Coal Chemical sales office or write direct to 


4 United States Steel Corporation, 525 Wil- 
eo. 
uur 

“oO 


liam Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


SEE THE UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR. It's a full-hour 
TV program presented every other week by United 
States Steel. Consult your local newspaper for time 
and station. 


USS AMMONIUM SULPHATE @) 
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SECTION 


Phosphatic Fertilizer from Blast Furnace Slag 


URTHER study of water granu- 

lated blast furnace slag, a by- 
product necessary in the production 
of steel that can be used profitably 
by agriculture as a liming material, 
was suggested recently. 

Water granulated blast furnace 
slag is a basic material but is not 
what is known as “basic slag,” mar- 
keted only in the south and a by- 
product in the manufacture of steel 
at the open hearth furnaces. The As- 
sociation of Official Agricultural 
Chemists classifies this “basic slag” as 
a phosphatic fertilizer. It carries from 
8 to 10 per cent of P.O, and is not 
considered a liming material. 

Water granulated blast furnace 
slag is a porous material mixed with 
minute glassy particles. Recent work 
by the Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station indicates superior values for 
the product over both air-cooled slag 
fines and limestones. European re- 
ports have given credit to blast fur- 
nace slag as a fertilizer. Minor ele- 
ments included in the slag were dis- 
cussed in a recent study on trace ele- 
ments by the U. S. D. A., Beltsville, 
Md. 

Investigation of slag beyond its 
liming value could involve the study 
of availability of calcium and mag- 
nesium to plants; minor element up- 
take by plants and residual values of 
secondary foods contained in water 
granulated blast furnace slag; value 
of soluble silica input and consequent 
effect on uptake of phosphorus and 
increases in the nutritional values of 
crops for human and animal con- 
sumption. 

G. H. Doscher, “Water Granu- 
lated Blast Furnace Slag and its Po- 
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tential Effect on our Understanding 
of the Fundamentals of Soil Ferti- 
lity,” 
omy, annual meeting, Nov., 9, 1954, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


American Society of Agron- 


Mathieson Scrubbing Process 

Substantial increases in capacity 
from existing contact sulphuric acid 
plants are reported with a 2-stage 
exit gas scrubbing process now be- 
ing offered for licensing to other man- 
ufacturers by Olin Mathieson Chem- 
ical Corp., Baltimore. 

Olin Mathieson has exclusive li- 
censing rights in the United States 
to the process, developed originally 
by the Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company of Canada Ltd., 
and known as the Cominco SO, Re- 
covery Process, A modification was 
developed by Olin Mathieson for use 
in its own Operations. 

Olin Mathieson has established 
a Western Sulphur & Acids Divi- 
sion at Little Rock, Arkansas, which 
will offer engineering consulting ser- 
vice or will undertake design, in- 
stallation and initial operation of the 
process under contract to licensees. 

The first 


Cominco process in the United States 


system utilizing the 


was put into operation more than a 
year ago by Olin Mathieson at its 
Pasadena, Texas, plant. There the 2- 
stage scrubber, using ammonium sul- 
fite-bisulfite 
turns sulphur to the production unit 
and converts part of the acidic values 
in the exit gases to ammonium sul- 
phate. Olin Mathieson pipes the am- 
monium sulphate to its fertilizer man- 
ufacturing operation, but the sul- 
phate can also be recovered as crys- 


scrubbing solution, re- 


tals, The entire unit is automatically 
controlled and requires no additional 
personnel for its operation. 
” 

House Fly Control 

Residual bait formulations of 
phosphorus compounds such as mala 
thion, diazinon, chlorthion and ex 
4124 
sprayed on the interior of dairy barns 


perimental insecticide were 
to secure extended residual action 
against house flies. Best results were 
obtained with emulsions and suspen 
sions of diazinon and experimental 
insecticide 4124, and with chlorthion 
emulsion when applied at the rate 
of 100 mg. of toxicant and 250 mg. 
of sugar per square foot. Malathion 
emulsions, although effective at dos- 
ages of 200 mg, of toxicant and 480 
mg. of sugar per square foot, were 
not satisfactory as a single treatment 
of water wettable product. John W. 
Kilpatrick and H. F, Schoof, ESA, 
annual meeting, (Dec., 1954). 
o 

Labeling Rules on Aldrin 

Based on the safe-use record estab- 
lished by aldrin and dieldrin, the 
Pesticides Regulation Section of the 
wo 


now permits lower hazard classifica 


Department of Agriculture 
tions for products containing these 
compounds. The lower hazard classi- 
fications permit milder warning and 
precautionary statements on product 
labels, Precautions for use are now 
similar to those recommended for 
other 
secticides, i.e., adequate care should 
be taken to avoid swallowing, breath- 
ing dust and sprays, and contami- 
nating the skin. 

Products 
through 599% aldrin 
which include most commercial for- 


chlorinated hydrocarbon in 


containing 10% 
or dieldrin, 


mulations, are now placed in a lower 
hazard category, which requires the 
mild signal word “Warning” on the 
label. Another relaxation is the sub- 
stitution of the term “Hazardous” 
in the warning statement for “Poi- 
sonous.” Aldrin and dieldrin prod- 
ucts below 10%, which include most 
dust and granular formulations, may 
now be labeled with even milder 
statements, i.c., “Warning” may be 
replaced by the simple word, “Cau- 
tion.” 
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Soil Effect on Insecticides 

Studies at the Connecticut Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station, New 
Haven, Conn., indicate that fine-tex- 
tured soils hold more lindane and 
hold it longer than coarse ones. Sand 
is reported to retain practically no 
lindane, silt held moderate amounts, 
and clay retains more of the chemical 
than any other type tested. In fine 
particled soils, the insecticide va- 
porizes more slowly, thus making it 
less available for insect-killing pur- 
poses and also making it remain in 
the soil for longer periods. This sug 
gests that it may be necessary to use 
smaller amounts of insecticides like 
lindane in sandy soils than in soils 
of finer texture, because much less of 
the insecticide vapors would be ad- 
sorbed by the sand compared to the 
clay. It would also be expected that 
this sort of insecticide would produce 
greater residual effects in fine soils 
than im coarse-textured ones 

At the time these tests were 
started, lindane was the most promis 
ing new soil insecticide. It was pre- 


pared from crude benzene hexa- 
chloride, which caused off-flavor in 
some root crops. Recent tests have 
shown that lindane cannot be used 
safely as a soil treatment on all crops 
The principles developed in these 
studies can be applied to chlordane, 
heptachlor, aldrin and other new soil 
insecticides which apparently do not 


taint root crops. 
. 
TSPP Cuts Drying Cost 


Lower fuel cost, higher produc 
tion rate, and a resultant product 
having high bulk density and good 
dispersion characteristics are advan 
tages reported in a new spray drying 
technique by Minerals & Chemicals 
Corp. of America, at McIntyre, Ga 

A feed slurry containing alumi- 
num silicate pigment at 6U per cent 
solids, compared to 25-30 per cent 
solids previously used, is effectively 
spray-dried if a dispersant, tetraso 
dium pyrophosphate, is used. TSPP 
turns high-solids content filter cake 
containing aluminum silicate into a 


tree-flowing slurry 


Mined Kaolin is loaded to the mix- 
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ing tank where water is added to 
form a slurry. After thickening, de- 
gritting, classification, bleaching and 
dewatering operations, the slurry is 
fed to a rotary vacuum filter, yield- 
ing a washed cake with 58-60 per 
cent solids. The cake is then passed 
to a mixing vat where TSPP is added 
at 0.2 per cent, based on solids con- 
tent. 

The process, offered under li- 
cense, is covered by U. S. Patent 2, 
540, 182. Chemical Engineering, p 
118, 120, Jan., 1955. 


NH,, Sulfate Aids Growth 
Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartles- 

ville, Okla., reports that it success- 

Bermuda under 


grass 


fully 
drought conditions by applying am- 


grew 


monium sulfate at the rate of 100 
lbs. per acre in an experiment at the 
company’s Agricultural Demonstra- 
tion Project near Foraker, Okla., dur- 
ing the 1954 seasen. 

The grass received 3.6 inches of 
rain between January 1 and April 
7, the date of sprigging, and only 
15.4 inches after the sprigging date. 
By mid-August limited summer graz- 
ing was available, and during late 
fall considerable additional grazing 
was provided. 

. 


Alkaline Earth Emulsifiers 

Blended emulsifiers based on cer- 
tain alkaline earth sulfonates, such as 
the calcium salts of alkyl benzene sul- 
fonic acids are reported to synergize 
the action of many nonionic emulsi- 
fiers. Made commercially under the 
trade name “Toximuls” by Ninol 
Laboratories, Chicago, the emulsifiers 
may be used in quantities as low as 
two or three per cent and still pro- 
duce emulsions of good stability. The 
product is designed especially for in- 
secticide formulations and is compati- 
ble with toxaphene, DDT, aldrin, 
BHC, chlordane, dieldrin ete. 


The manufacturer points out that 
spontaneity of emulsification in use 
with the major insecticides is one of 
the main advantages of the “Toxi 
muls,” and that creaming rates are 
low, giving emulsions of greater sta- 


bility. 


Fruit Fly Control in Hawaii 

Tests conducted in Hawaii show 
that a poisoned-bait spray containing 
malathion and a hydrolyzed or par- 
tially hydrolyzed protein will give 
control of the oriental fruit fly (Dacus 
dorsalis Hendel) for 1 to 3 weeks. 
Fruit flies are attracted to the deposits 
by the protein material, which con- 
tains nutrients essential for their sex- 
ual development, and quickly ingest 
enough to kill. Contact action of the 
deposits and contamination of natural 
food sources alsc contribute to fly 
mortality. 

Exceptionally good control of in- 
festations in mangoes and guavas and 
of mixed infestations of this fly and 
the melon fly (D. cucurbitae Cog.) 
attacking passion fruit were obtained. 
Limited tests have shown that it is 
also very attractive and toxic to the 
Mediterranean fruit fly (Ceratitis 
capitata (Weid.)) and the melon fly 

The U. S. D. A. reports that 
these bait sprays have caused no in- 
jury to the fruit or foliage of passion 
fruit, mango, or guava, and are rec- 
ommended for the protection of these 
fruits. Tests conducted on a wide 
variety of crops on the mainland and 
elsewhere have shown that the phy- 
totoxicity of malathion is very low. 
Control with bait sprays is most effec- 
tive when large areas are treated. 
L. F. Steiner, “Fruit Fly Control with 
Poisoned Bait Sprays in Hawaii,” 
U. S. D. A. Bulln. Ars-33-3. 


e 

Caution on Potato Disinfectants 

Maine growers and shippers of 
table stock potatoes, considering wash- 
ing their product to improve market- 
ability, should select a disinfectant 
with great care, according to a re- 
port by the Maine Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. U. S. D. A. re- 
search workers advise that sodium hy- 
pochlorite hypo- 
chlorite solution, chlorinated water or 
acetic acid solution are satisfactory 
from the standpoint of the health of 
the consumer. However, food and 
drug authorities do not approve the 
use of hvamine, dithane, formalde- 
hyde or antibiotics such as terramycin, 


solution, calcium 


streptomycin, aureomycin, etc. Cop- 
per and mercury compounds do not 
meet with official approval. 
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Stocks Need High Potassium 
Potassium and nitrogen needs of 
stocks, floricultural crop of southern 
California, are high, results of a 
survey made in 1953 revealed. 
Potassium deficient plantings ob- 
served with increasing frequency in 
recent years, may be due to inad- 
equate fertilization, continual inten 
sive cropping, adverse plant compe- 
tition, or unbalanced nutrient levels 
resulting from irrigation waters or 
fertilization practices ; 


Average potassium content in 
lower leaf tissues of 35 plantings was 
3.43 percent. Deficiency symptoms 
were observed on leaves with potas: 
sium contents as high as 1.5 percent. 
Four and five percent potassium in the 


tissues Were common. 


Extractable soil potassium meas 
urement alone was not a good indi- 
cator of availability of potassium to 
the plant. Calcium, potassium or ca- 
tion ratio provided much better in 
formation. 

About three percent potassium 
in the dry leaf tissue is advocated as 


an optimum level for proper growth 


and flower production. 


Estimated crop requirement of a 
stock planting for several macronu- 
trient elements was: Nitrogen—369 
lbs. per acre; phosphorus—25 Ibs. per 
acre; potassium 323 lbs. per acre; 
calcium—200 Ibs. per acre; and mag 
nesum—26 Its. per acre. G. A. 
Cahoon and D. O. Crummett, Better 
Crops with Plant Food, p. 13-16, Dec 


1954 


NEW 


BOOKS 


Chemical Calculations, by Prof. 
H. V. Anderson, Sixth Edition. Pub 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Co, 
New York. 6 x 9 inches, cloth bind- 
ing, 305 pages. $4.75. 


Index XII to the Literature of 
American Economic Entomology. 321 
pages. Compiled by Ina L. Hawes. 
1954. Published by the Entomological 
Society of America, 1530 P Street, 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C. $3.00 
postpaid. 

This latest volume in a series 
which now appears annually covers 
the literature published in 1952. The 
book is bound in impregnated cloth 
and includes a frontispiece portrait of 
Miss Mabel Colcord (1872-1954) 
who compiled Volumes 2 to 6 of the 
series. 


Instrumental Methods of Chemi- 
cal Analysis, by Galen W. Ewing. 
Published by McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
New York. 6 x 9 inches, cloth bind- 
ing, 434 pages, price $6.50. 

Designed for students and techni- 
cal personnel, the book covers methods 
of instrumental analysis. The author 
presents as much data on the opera- 
tion of particular instruments as is 
consistent with a thorough presenta- 
tion of theory. He first outlines the 
theoretical background, without the 
use of complex mathematics, and then 
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describes the detailed analytical metiv 
ods available, showing how the, relate 
to the theory and to what types of 
actual situations they may be applied 


Auxins and Plant Growth, by A. 
Carl Leopold, Published by Univer 
sity of California Press, Berkeley and 
Los Angeles, Calif. 6 x 9Y2 inches, 
cloth binding, 354 pages, price $5.00. 

Since it is the author's premise 
that productive applied research in 
to plant physiology can be carried 
out only with a firm and broad under- 
standing of the fundamental auxin 
processes, the book is addressed pri- 
marily to research workers in basic 
plant physiology, 
those doing research in the agricul 


It is useful also to 


tural sciences, covering the use of 
auxins in agriculture and relating the 
basic processes to the functional ef- 
fects on plants. 


An Introduction to the Study of In- 
sects by D. J. Borror and D. M. De- 
long. Published by Rinehart & Co., 
New York. 1030 pages, cloth bind- 
ing, price $9.00, 

This text includes a key to the 
major families of insects in the United 
States. Each key family includes a dis- 
cussion on classification, biology and 
importance, illustrations, etc. In most 
cases, the commoner representatives of 
the species are fully described. 


Japanese Beetle Treatment 

Use of a miscible ethylene di- 
bromide formulation in a Japanese 
beetle quarantine treatment has been 
approved on a restricted basis when 
only grubs are in the soil and with 
limitations as to soil temperature 
and moisture. Injected into the soil 
about the roots of plants after dig 
ging, it is reported to control Japaa 
ese beetle grubs. 

In per cent by weight, ethylene 
dibromide, 2.59, Tween 20, 2.5% 
95 0% (of 


999% alcohol) are mixed to form a 


and isopropyl alcohol, 
clear solution. Tween 20, a polyoxy 
alkylene derivative of sorbitan mono 
laurate, is a surface-active agent 

The formulation is miscible in 
most proportions with water, and dit 
fuses in soil moisture from the point 
of injection. It provides three possi 
ble means of killing the grubs: direct 
contact with the liquid, ingestion, 
and fumigation, 

The formulation is injected in 4- 
ml. portions at a depth of three inches 
from the top of the plant ball to 
provide a dosage equivalent to 0.4 
gram of ethylene dibromide per 
square foot, based on the largest hori- 
zontal cross-sectional area of the ball 

R. D. Chisholm, L. Koblitsky, 
W. E. Fleming, E. H. Siegler, and 
W. W. Maines, Entomology Research 
Branch, U. S. D. A., “Preparation 
of Miscible Ethylene Dibromide for 
Use in Japanese Beetle Quarantine 
Treatment,” Dec, 1954. 


Fruit Insect Studies 

Work done at Fort Valley, Ga., 
shows aldrin to be highly effective 
for plum curculio control; dieldrin 
and heptachlor also give satisfactory 
results. Large and small plot spray- 
ing experiments for plum curculio 
control in the summer of 1954 in- 
cluded studies of concentrated sprays, 
persistence of residues, cage tests with 
new insecticides, residual value of new 
insecticides, phytocidal effect of in- 
secticides on peach fruit and /oliage 
and trunk sprays and fumigants for 
peach tree borer control. Oliver I. 
Snapp, Peach Insect Investigations at 
Fort Valley, Ga. during the summer 
of 1954. 
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We custom mix any combination of 
mineral mixtures to your own 
specifications. There’s only one in- 
gredient to add to your regular 
fertilizer for a completely balanced 
plant food. No additional labor or 
mixing facilities are required since 
Tennessee's custom-formulated 


mineral mixtures come to your plant 
in bulk or bag carefully mixed 
in controlled amounts of soluble, 
readily available forms of Copper, 
Zinc, Manganese, Iron, Boron, and 
Magnesium. Cut down on raw ma- 
terial cost, number of items pur- 
chased and handling time. 
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a SATLENNESSEE Frc corporation 


617-629 Grant Building, Atlanta, Georgia 


So 
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Sodium Effect in Crop Fertilization 


ODIUM in the soil produces a 
S marked increase in the yield and 
quality of numerous crops, according 
to a report released last month by 
Dr. Walter P. Mortensen formerly 
of the University of Wisconsin, now 
at the Western Washington Branch 
Experiment Station, Puyallup, Wash- 
ington. 

The Mortensen report, the re- 
sult of research sponsored by the Salt 
Institute, Chicago, included findings 
involving crops grown on hundreds 
of Wisconsin soil types, in green 
house and in field tests, and also in- 
cluded reports of crop yields on soils 
in various sections of the country, 
generally east of the Mississippi River. 

Salt, approximately 40 per cent 
sodium and 60 percent chloride, was 
used as the sodium source. The work 
was divided into three groups: (1) 
crops responding to sodium fertili- 
zation when potassium is limited, (2) 
crops responding to sodium when pot- 
assium is ample, and (3) crops not 
responding to sodium regardless of 
the level of potassium. 

In these experiments salt was 
used as a soil amendment, applied 
to the soil separately, similar to bulk 
spreading of lime, or mixed with 
prepared plant foods. Farmers can 
find out how much sodium is present 
by submitting soil samples to experi- 
ment stations. Many stations can ad- 
vise the amount of salt needed to pro- 
duce the required sodium level for 
crops which the farmer plans to grow. 
Salt is obtainable through farm sup- 
ply dealers. 

Sodium analyses of 671 soils in 
Wisconsin showed sands and sandy 
loam soils to contain 20 to 25 pounds 


per acre of sodium, while salt loam 


soils contained about twice as much. 
Yield increases due to sodium were 
found in sugar beets, oats, barley, and 
wheat. Other investigations reported 
in this work showed increases in yield 
due to sodium in the following crops: 
table beets, celery, flat turnips, rad- 
ishes, rutabaga, buckwheat, rye, mil- 
let, hay, cabbage, 


onions, potatoes, 


rape, mangels, 


carrots, mangel- 


wurzels, lettuce and chicory 
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Other crops, such as asparagus, 
broccoli, corn, Brussels sprouts, pars: 
ley, parsnips, peppermint, spinach 
and tomatoes showed no marked bene: 
fit. But the Mortensen report pointed 
out that some of these crops might 
have responded to sodium slightly if 
fertilizing materials free of sodium 
had been used, or if grown on soils 
lower in available sodium content. 


Major emphasis was given to ex’ 
periments with celery, sugar beets, 
barley, wheat and oats. Dr. Morten’ 
sen employed 500 pounds of salt with 
either a 6-6-0 or 6-618 fertilizer per 
acre of sugar beets, and 200 to 300 
pounds of salt per acre with 3-12-12 
or 0-20-10 fertilizer for barley. Sim- 
ilar amounts of salt were used in the 
tests on other crops, according to the 
report which includes evaluation of 
the crops, soils, yields and quality of 
the crops produced under varying 
conditions. 

Definite 
sponses to applied sodium were ob 


sugar beet yield re- 
tained. The greatest responses, 1.8 to 
2.6 tons per acre, resulted when pot- 
assium was not also applied. Sodium 
application to the soil usually did not 
affect significantl, the sugar content 
of beets, although the greatest amounts 
of sugar produced per acre occurred 
when sodium was applied. 


In general, barley, oats and 
wheat responded to sodium fertiliza 
tion, but the degree of response ap 
peared governed by the potassium 
level, as well as the variety of the 
grain being treated. The average in- 
crease in yields from an applictaion 
of 300 pounds of sodium chloride per 
acre, were, in bushels per acre, 6.2 
for barley, 2.4 for oats, and 3.3 for 
The quality of malt, pro- 
duced fertilized with 
sodium, was not greatly affected. 
Maximum yield of barley was ob 
tained in water cultures where the 


wheat. 


from barley 


ratio of sodium to potassium, equiva- 
lent basis, was three to one. 


The sodium content of the crops 
varied with the crop grown and the 
amount of sodium or potassium ap 


plied. 


In the case of field experi- 


ments, sugar beets contained much 
larger quantities of sodium than the 
grains. Barley had slightly higher 
content of sodium than did the oats 
or the wheat. Sodium additions de 
pressed potassium much more than 
calcium or magnesium absorption by 
the plants. Similarly, potassium ad 
ditions depressed sodium absorption. 
The sodium contents of the straw 
were much higher than those of the 
grain and were decidely more affect- 


ed by additions of sodium. 


Dr. Mortensen’s 
contained references to some 48 other 


compilation 


investigations carried out in the use 
of sodium chloride for soil purposes 
throughout sections of eastern United 
States. 


The work was begun in 1950 
and since then the sojls department 
of the University of Wisconsin rec- 
ommends to celery producers the ap- 
plication of from 300 to 800 pounds 
of salt per acre along with prescribed 
fertilizers, depending on particular 
soil conditions and plant food form: 
ulas. Taste and tenderness improve- 
ments along with increased yields are 
reported by commercial growers. 


Antibiotics in Disease Control 


The antibiotic substances, helixins 
A, B, and C, crystalline antimycin 
A-35, and crude helixin were effec: 
tive for controlling Victoria blight, 
smut of oats and wheat bunt, in tests 


recently completed in Wisconsin. 


Separation of the helixins does 
not seem essential for seed treatment 
purposes, as helixins A and C pro- 
vided control of Victoria blight, poss- 
essing about the same potency as 
helixin B, previously reported effec: 
tive. 

This work confirms recent stu- 
dies that ethanol plays an important 


helixin B. 


Ethanol may serve to carry helixin 


part in effectiveness of 


B into the outer parts of the seed, 
since in other carriers it is effective for 
diseases incited b> surface borne path- 
ogens of wheat bunt and oat smut. 
Curt Leben, D. C. Army, and G. W. 
Keitt, Phytopathology, #£12,704-707, 
(1954) 
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Experienced inspectors watch every a alit Controls 
yhase of V-C’s bag-making operation. 


Extra care in manufacturing has helped 
make V-C Bags famous for their tough- 


sa ai Mean Better Bags for You 


Rigid quality controls, top-grade bagging materials, 
and careful construction give V-C Multiwall Bags the 
ability to stand rough treatment. V-C Bags are available 
in various styles and sizes, two-to-six ply, expertly de- 
signed and printed to your specifications in one to four 
colors. Write for full information, or discuss your bag 
requirements with a V-C representative. 


After “tubing,” V-C Bags are rigidly in- 
spected for proper seam pasting, length 
and size. Special care is taken to see that 
all surfaces are absolutely bonded. 


= = 2 . a Ll 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation 
BAG DIVISION: Sth and Perry Streets, Richmond 5, Virginia 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Atlante, Ga. + Wilmington, N.C. + New York, N.Y. + E. St. Louis, I. + Cincinnati, Ohio 
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INDUSTRY 


ateuts 


The information below is furnished 
by patent law offices of 


LANCASTER. ALLWINE & ROMMEL 


402 Bowen Building 
Washington 5, D. C. 


The data listed below is only a brief 
review of recently issued pertinent 
patents obtained by various U. S. 
Patent office registered attorneys 
for manufacturers and/or inventors. 
Complete copies may be obtained 
direct from Lancaster, Allwine & 
Rommell by sending 50c for each 
copy desired. $1.00 for Canada. They 
will be pleased to give you free 
preliminary patent advice. 


2,690,413. METHOD OF FUMIGATION 
WITH ACETYLATED HALOGENATED THIO- 
PHENE. Patent issued Sept. 28, 1954 to 
Melvin J. Janes, Flower Hill, N. Y., and 
Duncan J. Crowley, Penns Grove, N. J., 
assignors to Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, 
Incorporated, a corporation of New York 


A method of killing insects and nema- 
todes subject to destruction by fumiga- 
tion, which comprises exposing the insects 
and nematodes to the vapors of an ace- 
tylated halogenated thiophene, otherwise 
unsubstituted, in a confined space, at am- 
bient temperatures, and maintaining said 
vapors in said space for a period of time 
and at a concentration sufficient to kill said 
insects and nematodes 


2,695,224. PREVENTION OF PLANT 
GROWTH WITH ARYLIC SULFIDES. Patent 
issued Nov. 23, 1954, to Arthur H 
Schlesinger, Dayton, Ohio, assignor to 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, a 
corporation of Delaware. The method 
of preventing plant growth which com- 
prises applying to media normally support 
ing said growth a herbicidal composition 
comprising a sulfide having the formula 


kK R’ 
X< p-cHy.—s—cev.-€ 


in which R and R’ are selected from the 
class consisting of hydrogen and alky! 
radicals of from 1 to 5 carbon atoms and 
m and n are numbers of from 0 to 2, 
said sulfide being present in said com 
position in a quantity which is toxic to 


plant life 
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2,695,225. Hersicipat Compost- 
TIONS. Patent issued Nov. 23, 1954, to 
Eugene D. Witman, Pittsburg, assignor 
to Columbia-Southern Chemical Corp., 
Allegheny County, Pa., a corporation of 
Delaware. A herbicidal composition com- 
prising a herbicidal concentration of 
isopropyl N-3-chlorophenyl carbamate and 
a diluent therefore. 


2,690,627. MetHop or COMBATING 
AND PREVENTING OCCURRENCE OF VIRUS 
Diseases IN PLANTS. Patent issued Oct. 
5, 1954 to Viking Lennart Nyman, 
Marudd, Gronbacka, Helsingfors, Fin- 
land. Method of combatting plant virus 
disease and preventing the occurrence 
thereof in plans comprising treating the 
plants with protein free ethyl alcohol con- 
taining from about 3% to about 6% of 
croton aldehyde. 


2,690,860. FerTILizeR DisTRIBUTOR. 
Patent issued Oct. §, 1954 to George 
M. Kriegbaum, Homewood, IIl., and 
Clarence C. Haas, Richmond, Ind., as- 
signors to International Harvester Co., 
New Jersey. In a distributor for fertilizer 
a hopper having an enlarged flange por- 
tion at its base including a top and a sub- 
stantially cylindrical inner wall spaced 
radially from the said outer wall to de- 
fine a peripheral tunnel open at the bot- 
tom, a rotatable plate at the base of the 
hopper forming the bottom thereof and 
of said tunnel, said inner wall having a 
circumferential opening formed therein 
adjacent said bottom plate to accommo- 
date passage of fertilizer from the in- 
terior of the hopper to said tunnel, an 
arcuate gate concentric with the outer sur- 
face of said inner wall arranged to cover 
said opening, an adjusting member con- 
nected to said gate and extending through 
the top of said tunnel portion to move said 
gate circumferentially with respect to said 
opening to vary the amount of fertilizer 
discharged to the tunnel, and the bot- 
tom of said tunnel having an opening 
formed therein for discharging fertilizer 
therefrom. 


2,690,965. HERBICIDAL COMPOSITION. 
Patent issued Oct. 5, 1954 to Robert Earl 
Emond, Mooretown, Ontario, and Francis 
Grant Moffat, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, 
assignors to Standard Oil Development 
Co., Delaware. A method of selectively 
eradicating weeds from transplanted celery 
plots which comprises distributing so as to 
effect contact with the weeds an aqueous 
emulsion of refined petroleum oil having 
a boiling point range of 300°—400°F., 


an aromatic content of trom 6 to 24 
volume per cent, and a naphthenic con 
tent of from 41 to 94 volume per cent, 
said emulsion containing an_ oil-soluble 
emulsifying agent which lowers the sur- 
face tension of water, the petroleum oil 
being present in an amount of about 60 
to 30 volume per cent, the oil soluble 
emulsifying agent being present in an 
amount of about 1 to § volume per cent 
with the balance water and the aqueous 
emulsion being applied to the transplanted 
celery plot in an amount of about 20 to 
100 gallons per acre. 


2,692,822. MetTHop or TREATING 
PLANTS. Patent issued Oct. 26, 1954 
to Frank Earl Denny, Yonkers, N. Y., as 
signor to Boyce Thompson Institute for 
Plant Research, Inc.. New York. The 
method of retarding the growth of plants 
comprises treating the plant while in at 
least a partial dormant state with a com 
pound of the group consisting of 2,4-di 
methylquinoline, 2,3-dimethylquinoline, 2- 
chloroguinoline, 6-chloroquinoline, and p- 
ethoxyacetonanil in such concentration 
and that the growth of the plant is effec: 


tively retarded. 


2,693,408. HersicipaL Compost 
TIONS. Patent issued Nov. 2, 1954, to 
John J. D'Amico, Charleston, W. Va., 
assignor to Monsanto Chemical Co., a 
corporation of Delaware. 1. The method 
of destroying vegetation which comprises 
applying to the foliage thereof a phytotoxic 
amount of a composition “comprising as 
the essential active ingredient a 2-mercap- 
tothiazolyl chloro olefin having at least 
one mercaptothiazolyl group and at least 
one chloro substituent attached to an open 
chain lower unsaturated hydrocarbon con- 
taining at least one double bond. 


2,694,625. HERBICIDAL COMPOSITION. 
Patent issued Nov. 16, 1954, to John 
C. R. Warren, Elmira, Ont., Can., as- 
signor, by mesne assignments, to Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corp., New York. 
1. As a new composition of matter, a 
concentrated formulation of an organic 
amine salt of polychlorophenoxyacetic 
acid, said acid being present in amount 
equal to at least 20% by weight of said 
formulation, said formulation containing 
a tri-basic amine citrate having the form- 
ula 

x 

4 
CH,:COOH-N—Y 
“z 


x 

HO—¢—COooH-N-Y 
™~ 

zZ 

x 
/ 

CH:C OOH-N—Y 

Ny 


where X, Y and Z are each selected from 
the group consisting of hydrogen, lower 
alkyl and lower hydroxyalkyl, not more 
than two members of each series of X, Y 
and Z being hydrogen, said citrate being 
present in amount effective to prevent 
objectionable precipitation upon dissolu- 
tion of said formulation in hard water 
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‘, phosphates 


for industry and agriculture 


for the manufacture of complete fertilizers. 


for the manufacture of industrial chemicals. 


ground rock phosphate for direct application to the soil. AR) 
2 


i ‘J 
at phosphate minerals division \emigs/ 
+. INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: 20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6 ¢ Phosphate Mines and Plants in Florida at Noralyn, Peace Valley, Achan, Mulberry; 
in Tennessee at Mt. Pleasant and Wales « INTERNATIONAL produces phosphate, potash, complete fertilizers and feed phosphates for the American farmer 
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Bryant to Head Jefferson Chem. 

George R. Bryant, vice president 
of the Texas Co. for the past four 
years has resigned his position to be- 


come president of Jefferson Chemical 

Co., a joint subsidiary of the Amer- 

ican Cyanamid Co, and the Texas Co. 
7 

New Fertilizer Associations 

A new National Association of 
Complete Liquid Fertilizer Manufac- 
turers was formed recently with R. 
B. Ellsworth, Ellsworth Equipment 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., as secretary. 
The NACLFM is not associated 
with any other group. 

Another recently formed associa- 
tion, on which Agricultural Chemicals 
has no details other than the name, is 
the National Nitrogen Solutions As- 
sociation. 


* 
Hudson to Expand Output 
William Mayer, recently ap- 


pointed president of the Hudson Pulp 
& Paper, Corp., N. Y. announced 
plans for substantial increases in pro- 
duction of multiwall shipping bags 
and other products. In connection 
with this program, the company has 
appointed Jacob Mayer, chairman of 
the board, Irwin A. Zuckerman vice 
president in charge of the consumer 
products division and Raymond J. 
Hatch, vice president in charge of 
research. 
+ 


Marietta Reelects Officers 
Executives of the Marietta Con- 

crete Corp., Marietta, Ohio, were all 

reelected at the annual meeting of the 


corporation’s directors and stock- 


FEBRUARY, 1955 


INDUSTRY 


News 


holders late last month. Frank O. 
Christy and F, Leonard Christy will 
continue as president and vice pres’ 
ident, respectively. 

The following branch appoint- 
ments were confirmed: J. D. Ross, 
manager Baltimore plant; Robert D 
Johnson, manager Nashville branch; 
and Vernon Gatewood, 
Hollywood, Fla. branch. 
ager of the recently acquired James- 
town, N. J. branch is Robert Christy. 


manager 
The man- 


Chemco of lowa Joins Chemical 


Chemeo of Iowa, agricultural 
fertilizer concern with twelve affiliate 
companies located in western lowa, 
has joined Chemical Enterprises, Inc., 
largest retail distributor of agricul- 
tural ammonia in the country, accord- 
ing to an announcement January 28 
by Daniel B. Curll, Jr., president. 
The new acquisition raises the total 
of such distributing companies afhli- 
ated with Chemical Enterprises to 


T. W.. Talbot, 
president of Chem- 
co, seated, point- 
ing out Chemco 
installations to 
Daniel B. Curll, Jr., 
president of Chem- 
ical Enterprises, 
Inc., left; and F.G 


Breyer, chairman 
of the Board of 
Chemical Enter- 


prises, Inc., and 
of Singmaster & 
Breyer, Inc 


Ban Burlap in Potato Shipping 

Long Island Potato growers re 
cently voted to prohibit use of burlap 
bags in shipping potatoes as a step 
toward preventing further spread of 
golden nematodes. The action was 
taken at a meeting arranged by coun: 
ty agents, Howard H. Campbell and 
Walter Bean after complaints had 
been received from Connecticut pro- 
cessors that burlap bags might con- 
tain nematode infested soil. 


Enterprises, Inc. 


fifty with approximately 300 distri 
bution points and opens a new area 
not previously covered by the par 
ent company or its afhliates. 

The new afhliate, Chemco, which 
was acquired through an exchange of 
stock, will continue under the leader- 
ship of Tully W. Talbot as president 
and general manager and will operate 
with the same board of directors, of- 


ficers and employees. 
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Special Convention Issue 


of 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


to be brought out at the 
annual spring meeting of the 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS ASSN. 


being held March 7-9 at the 
Chase & Park Plaza Hotel, St. Louis 


With the opening of another growing season 
just around the corner, why not get under way 
with your plans to share in a bigger way in this 
market during 1955? A special advertisement 
in the March issue of AGRICULTURAL CHEM- 
ICALS can bring your sales message to the at- 
tention of top executives in the industry as they 
put the final touches on their own marketing 
plans for the coming season. 


Write or Phone for Advertising Rates 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


Box 31 Caldwell, N. J. 
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NFA-APFC Meeting June 12th 

The American Plant Food Coun- 
cil and the National Fertilizer Associ- 
ation announced recently that the first 
meeting of the National Plant Food 
Institute, which is a consolidation of 
the two associations (Agricultural 
Chemicals Pg. 91, Dec., 1954) will be 
held June 12-June 15th at the Green- 
brier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. Arrangements will be car- 
ried out jointly by the APFC and the 
NFA. 

Mr. Paul Truitt, president of the 
APFC will arrange for room reserva- 
tions, registration and publicity. Dr. 
Russell Coleman, president of the 
NFA, will arrange and be responsible 
for the program, convention commit- 
tees, dinner and entertainment. 

The associations announce that 
all organizations and individuals elig- 
ible for membership in the National 
Plant Food Institute, who are now 
wnembers of the APFC and the NFA 
and intend to remain in the National 
Plant Food Institute effective July 
1, 1955, will have until April Ist to 
put in their requests for primary 
consideration on hotel accomodations. 

- 


Ellis Builds Insecticide Plant 

Wilbur Ellis Co., recently started 
construction of an insecticide plant at 
Seattle, Wash. The new plant is ex- 
pected to be in production during 
the coming season, producing blended 
dusts and spray concentrates. Wilbur 
Ellis now manufacturers fertilizers at 
Seattle. 

° 
Garden Supply Trade Show 

The 12th National Garden Sup- 
ply Trade Show was scheduled for 
Feb. 1-3 at the 69th and 71st Infan- 
try Regiment Armories, New York 
City. According to the advance pro- 
gram, the opening address was to be 
delivered by Arno H. Johnson, vice 
president and director of research at 
the J. Walter Thompson Co., New 
York. 

The annual show features a large 
display of garden and pet supplies. 
For 1955, directors of the show plan- 
ned to have 400 booths featuring new 
merchandise offered by manufacturers 
in their 1955 lines. Discussion panels 


FEBRUARY, 1955 


Carbide 
Names 


New territor- 
ial assignments of 
four Crag agricul- 
tural chemicals 
sales representa- 
tives have been 
announced by 
Carbide and Car- 
bon Chemicals 
Co., a Division of 
Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corp. 
New York. 

M. J. Siciliano 
is transferred to 
the Chicago dis- 
trict office and is assigned to the central 
United States. J. R. Wheatly is assigned 
to the southeastern United States; R. R. 
Kessler is assigned to the eastern sea- 


board from New York to South Carolina; 


and R. E. McKenzie to New England 
and New York State. (1 to r): R. McKenzie, 
M. Siciliano, J. Wheatley and R. Kessler. 


were scheduled to be held during the 

second day. The March issue of Ag- 

ricultural Chemicals will present a 

complete report of the 1955 show. 
a 


Pennsalt Buys Interest in Index 

The Pennsylvania Salt Manu- 
facturing Co. has acquired a major 
interest in the Index Chemical Co., 
Houston, manufacturers of synthetic 
ethyl and methyl mercaptans. Index 
also produces dimethyl and diethyl 
sulfides, which are used principally as 
gas odorants and as intermediates for 
agricultural chemicals, animal feed 
supplements etc. 

Index activities will be integrated 
with the production and sales depart- 
ments of Sharples Chemicals Inc., a 
Pennsalt subsidiary, producer of re- 
lated synthetic organic sulfur com- 
pounds, 

Joining John T. Files and 
C, A. Dickey of Houston on the In- 
dex board are L. H. Clark, H. F. 
Bjork, Dr. H. I. Cramer, and R. W. 
Sloan of Sharples; and G. T. Collins, 
of the Pennsylvania Salt Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

e 


Fert. Plant in lowa 

The American Nitrogen Corp. 
Huntington, W. Va., is building a 
fertilizer plant at Dakota City, Iowa. 
The plant will produce fertilizers in 
solution form: nitrogen for injection 
into the soil and a complete fertilizer 
to be sprayed on top of the soil. Har- 
old Miller, Tekamah, Neb., will man- 
age the plant. 


New USI Ammonia Plant 

U. S. 
a civsion of National Distillers Prod- 
ucts Corp., 


Industrial Chemicals Co. 


dedicated a $7 million 
plant for production of ammonia and 
fertilizer nitrogen compounds at Tus- 
cola, Ill. on January 21st. The new 
plant has a production capacity of 
5C,00C tons per year of anhydrous 
ammonia and uses by-product hydro- 
gen from the neighboring Petro plant 
in the NH; manufacturing process. 

Present at the dedication cere- 
monies were J. E. Bierwith, president 
of National Distillers Products Corp.; 
R. E. 
rector of the chemical divisions; R. 
Coppedge, vice president; L. A. 
Keane, vice president, U.S.1.; K. D. 
Jacob, USDA; and other representa- 


Hulse, vice president and di- 


government and industry. 


Natrin for Weeds in Tomatoes 

A recent report by 
R. D. Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., points out that Natrin 
effectively controls weeds in tomato 


tives of 


Professor 


Sweet " 


plants, by killing germinating weed 
seeds. The chemical might be avail- 
able in small lots this coming. sea- 
son and will probably cost about 
$10 to treat an acre. 


* 

Am. Potash Moves Office 

The New York offices of Amer- 
ican Potash & Chemical Corp. were 
recently moved to 99 Park Avenue. 
American Potash had been at the 
Chanin Building, 122 East 42nd St., 
for over eleven years. 
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Ae. 3 selling reature 70 your 
nsectictae. with) SifF-Lbtoor 


DUOTITE BAGS 


You'll give your customers 100% value, your salesmen 
something to shout about when you pack your insecti- 
cide in Duotite bags. The exclusive Shellmar-Betner 
Duotite feature is a double-folded and heat-sealed 
bottom, which combined with liners, give positive 
assurance that your product won’t sift. The top 
can be double-folded and heat-sealed, too; and 
there is reasonably-priced machinery available 
for this purpose. Add to sift-tightness the eye- 
appeal of clean, crisp color- printing by 
Shellmar-Betner craftsmen; and you have 
a package that will really build sales. 
This is only one of many different 
packages that Shellmar-Betner now 
makes for chemical products. If you’d - 
like better flexible packaging for your cae a Oe 
product, check with Shellmar- be i 
Betner. 


SIFT-PROOF— 
Specially lined and sealed. 
Duotite bags give double pro- 
tection against sifting. Cus- 
tomers get full measure of 
quality. 
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CONTINENTAL E CAN COMPANY 
SHELLMAR-BETNER \ i 
FLEXIBLE PACKAGING DIVISION ome | 

MT. VERNON, OHIO Se 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Diammonium Phosphate Production for Fertilizer 


UCCESSFUL changeover in the 
S coke oven plant of the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Corporation to permit 
the large scale production of diam- 
monium phosphate for high analysis 
fertilizer was completed recently. Pro 
duction of diammonium phosphate, to 
be marketed by the company under 
the trade name of “DAP,” will take 
the place of ammonium sulfate, the 
conventional by-product of the coke 
oven operation. 

Only 
had to be made in the production fa 


relatively minor changes 


cilities to accomplish the change, J 
D. Price 
ported. The new product, which as a 


plant superintendent re 
fertilizer has a 21-53-0 analysis, is 
readily water soluble, or it can be ap 
plied in dry form. Instead of removing 
the ammonia from the cake oven 
gases by scrubbing through sulfuric 
acid, CF@&I has substituted electric 
The practi- 


method was 


furnace phosphoric acid 
cability of the new 
proven in a full scale plant produc 
tion test during the summer of 1954 
Immediately following the su 
cessful test, the company began mak 
ing plans for permanent changes in 
Technécal 


from 


the production facilities 


collaboration with personnel 


Monsanto 


world’s largest producer of electric 


Chemical Company, 


furnace Koppers 
Company, Inc., builders of the CF@1 


coke ovens and saturators, was a ma 


phosphorus, and 


terial aid in the plant test and in 


FEBRUARY, 1955 


bringing about the rapid changeover 
of the system. 

Principal physical changes in the 
CF@I by-product plant made neces: 
sary by the changeover have been in 
the acid handling and storage facili 
ties. Two new 3/16” Neoprene lined 
tanks, each with a capacity of 20,000 
gallons, provide adequate storage for 
the acid received in tank car quan 


Mi st of the 


piping carying the acid to the proper 


tities from Monsanto 


points of the operation has been of 
plastic. A constant level feed tank, of 
stainless steel, has simplified the sup 
ply of the acid to the mother liquor 
in the saturators 
Most of the 


brought about by the new product 


other changes 
have had to do with matters of con 
trol, Mr. Price said. 

“With ammonium sulfate, fac 
tors such as acidity, specific gravity, 
and temperatures of the bath, may 
vary widely. With the use of phos 
phoric acid, the matter of control to 
get the proper salt crystallization is 
more critical. 

“The degree of acidity must be 
controlled in a fairly narrow pH 
range, slightly on the acid side. Am- 
monia losses were held to a minimum 
by a few changes in the saturator sec 
tion.” 

In addition to the control of the 
degree of acidity, Mr. Price listed 
specific gravity, temperature of bath, 


water content, and the humidity of 


J. O. Donaldson 
foreman 


Yarnell, assistant 
superintendent 
coke plant, and 
Cc. K. Pearson 
benzol foreman 
examine “DAP” as 
it comes out of the 
centrifugal drier 


the gas as control factors to which 
special attention was paid. 

CFI operating personnel also have 
had to make some changes in the dry 
ing of the finished “DAP,” 
have found the problem easier than 


but they 


with ammonium sulfate. The lack of 
hydroscopicity reduces caking dur 
ing storage, and in addition, “DAP” 
does not require washing or neutrali 
zation during dryng ®*® 

. 
CSC-VC Dispute Settled 


The lawsuit between Chemical 


Construction Corp. and Virginia 
Carolina Chemical Corp, has been 
settled to the satisfaction of both par 
ties, it was announced late last month 
by the two companies. 

The suit, filed last February by 
Chemico, involves a dispute concern 
ing contracts under which Chemico 
was to design and construct for Vir 
ginia-Carolina at Nichols, Florida, a 
triple superphosphate plant, a sulfur- 
burning contact sulfuric acid plant, 
and facilities for the recovery of uran 
ium from phosphate rock. 

According to the joint announce, 
ment, the plants are now in commer 
cial production. 

» 
False Advertising Charge 

An FTC complaint against 
Foreign Products Corp., New York 
trading as Burk 


and G. Dugdale, 


leigh Co. of Towson charges false 
advertisement in the sale of “Actu 
mus,” a product imported from Eng 
iand. The FTC complaint says that 
“Actumus” will not remove weeds 
readily and easily and does not build 
or create any productive power of 
the soil. In addition, the complaint 
charges that one pound of “Actu 
mus” is not equal to half a ton of 
manure or as effective as 16 tons of 


compost, as claimed. 


7 
Nitrate Blast in Fla. 
Damage estimated at more than 
a million dollars resulted in a fire, 
January 28th, at a warehouse filled 
with nitrate of soda and owned by 


Louisville © Nashville Railroad, 
ensacola, Fla. About twenty five 


boxcars were destroyed by the fire. 
The explosion occurred in boxcars 
being loaded with nitrate. 
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@ Impressive tests recently run by independent labo- 
ratory show that the new Arkell and Smiths LAMO-PAK 
moisture barrier sheet is up to 50% more effective in 
retaining moisture content—and equally effective with 
hygroscopic products in keeping moisture out! 

LAMO-PAK has plus values over both a single ply 
and two plies of asphalt laminated paper! 

LAMO-PAK — a newly developed laminate sand- 
wiched between two sheets of lightweight kraft — will 
protect products negatively affected by moisture 
changes. LAMO-PAK has these plus advantages over 
asphalt laminated kraft: 


* economical! 

* less paper stiffness! 

* up to 50% greater moisture protection! 
* easier closure operation! 


A & S — backed by close to a century of manufac- 
turing “know-how” — inspires confidence as it spear- 
heads the search for valuable new packaging mate- 
rials. ARKELL & SMITHS means top-flight designing, 
quality printing, laboratory-controlled production .. . 
guaranteed every time! 


Photograph shows how product packaged with LAMO- 
PAK retains original moisture content and does not 
coke up. Note how coking of product due to excessive 
moisture-loss results from packaging with double- 
asphait-lominated kraft 


ARRhELL and SMITHS 


For additional information on A & $ Lamo-Pak, write to Arkell and Smiths, Packaging Division, Canajoharie, New York 
PLAIN or PRINTED BAGS ENVELOPES WRAPS ROLLS 


SALES OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Tour of Pfizer 
Research Farm 


Seventy - five 
members of the 
Chemical Commer- 
cial Development 
and the Chemical 
Market Research 
associations, on 
their way to a 
two-day meeting 
in Chicago, stop- 
ped at Terre Haute, 
Indiana, to tour 
the Pfizer Agricultural 
Development Farm. 

Dr. J. H. Kane, Pfizer vice presi- 
dent, reviewed the background of Pfizer 
research at a luncheon for the visiting 


Research and 


Soils & Fert. Conf. Feb. 10-11 

A. E. Darlow, dean of agricul- 
ture and vice president of Oklahoma 
A. & M. College, will deliver the 
opening address at the tenth annual 
Oklahoma Crops, Soils and Fertilizer 
Conference, Feb. 10-11, at Oklahoma 
A. & M., Stillwater, Okla. The first 
session will be presided over by H. F. 
Murphy, and will feature a series 
of reports, including a review of weed 
and brush control by W. C. Elder 
and Harry M. Elwell. 


“Agronomic Problems in Eastern 
Oklahoma” will be discussed by Wes- 
ley Chafhn during the afternoon ses- 
sion. Later, James S. Brooks will pre- 
sent the results of the corn improve- 
ment research program as part of a 
symposium on experimental results 
and recommendations for corn. 


The second day of the confer- 
those concerned 
primarily with agricultural chemicals. 
Particularly relevant to the field will 
be “Biology and Control of Mites At- 
tacking Small Grains” by C. F. Hen- 
derson; “Fertilizer Tests with Cotton 
for 1954” by L. W. Reed; and “Ef- 
fect of Legume Rotations, Nitrogen 
Fertilizers, and Natural Fertility on 
Wheat Production” by H. J. Harper, 
agricultural director, Samuel Roberts 
Noble Foundation. 


ence will interest 


The fertilizer recommendations 
for Oklahoma will be presented in 
four separate reports: “Soil Fertility 
Factors that Determine Fertilizer 
Q. Lynd; 


Recommendations,” J. 
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group. Dr. Herbert G. Luther, direc- 
tor of the Pfizer Farm, and J. J. Thomp- 
son, manager of Pfizer's agricultural 
sales division, also spoke at the lunch- 
eon. 


“Soil Test Results and Fertilizer Rec- 
ommendations,” R. M. Reed; “Fer- 
tilizer Recommendations in the Con- 
servation Program,” W. E. Baumann; 
and “County Soil Testing Program 
in Oklahoma,” R. O. Woodward. 
* 

NAC Moves Headquarters 

The National Agricultural Chem- 
icals Association has moved its offices, 
effective Feb. 1, to Associations Bldg., 
Suite 603-604, 1145 19th Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. The 
telephone number remains STerling 
3-2833. 
o 


Potash Institute Names Nelson 

Werner L. Nelson, formerly 
with North Carolina State College, 
was recently appointed Midwest man- 
ager of the American Potash Insti- 
tute. Dr. Nelson succeeds Dr. G, N. 
Hoffer who retired from this post 
January Ist, but will remain active 
as a consultant. 

a 


Potash Dumping Hearings 

The first hearing under the new 
anti-dumping law to see whether im- 
ports of muriate of potash from the 
Soviet Zone of Germany are hurting 
domestic producers were opened late 
last month. 

The hearings are being conduct- 
ed as the second step of an investi- 
gation started by the Treasury De- 
partment. The Tariff Commission, 
which is holding the hearings, must 
notify the Treasury of its decision 
in the case by February 26th. 


USDA Rules for Certification 
Regulations governing certifica- 
tion of USDA of the usefulness of 
pesticide chemicals, as authorized 
under Public Law 518 (the Miller 
Bill), have been issued, the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture announced 
January 24th. 

Except for minor clarifying 
changes, these regulations are the 
same as those originally proposed by 
the Department last November 24. 
They will appear as Part 363, Title 
7, Code of Federal Regulations, and 
will become effective 30 days after 
their publication. 

They provide for filing with the 
Secretary a copy of this petition 
and a request to certify to DHEW 
that the pesticide chemical is useful 
for its intended purpose. 

The regulations issued by the 
Department of Agriculture govern 
the certification procedures to be fol- 
lowed in connection with filing peti- 
tion with the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to comply with law 518. The 
regulations provide: 

(a) That requests for certifica- 
tion will be made in writing to the 
Chief, Plant Pest Control Branch, 
Agricultural Research Service, U. 5. 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Certification should 
be asked for only on pesticides that 
have been registered, or submitted to 
USDA for registration, as economic 
poisons under the Federal Insecticide, 
Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act. Re- 
quests for certification must be ac- 
companied by a copy of the petition 
for tolerance filed with the Secretary, 
HEW. 

(b) Requests for certification 
must be supported by reports of all 
experimental work done to determine 
the effectiveness and usefulness of the 
pesticide. 

(c) If for any reason certifica- 
tion is not justified in all respects, the 
applicant will be so informed. He 
can then file a request with USDA 
for (i) certification to the extent pro- 
posed by USDA, (ii) a hearing on 
the proposed certification or the parts 
objected to, (iii) both such certifica- 
tion and a hearing, or (iv) with- 
drawal of the request for certification, 
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{‘4/ and no wonder...as more 
4s and more uses are found for 
a3 4 these two top insecticides! 


In AN AMAZINGLY short time the sales of aldrin and dieldrin 
have skyrocketed. There’s a good reason! Both of these power- 
ful insecticides are already approved as top controls of many 
kinds of crop pests . . . and constant research keeps uncovering 
more and more uses all the time. 

The ever-growing list of approvals for aldrin and dieldrin 


means greater sales opportunity for you . . . a year-round 
market and profitable turnover. 


aldrin controls aldrin controls 
such soil pests as: these pests above the ground: 
@ rootworms e boll weevils 
e wireworms e fleahoppers 
Fd e white grubs e rapid and tarnished plant bugs 
mf @ green June beetle larvae e thrips e cutworms 
r.% ‘ e European chafer grubs e grasshoppers 
; e sugar beet maggots e stink bugs 
f e Japanese beetle larvae e alfalfa weevil larvae 
e onion and cabbage maggots e fall armyworms...and others 


An aldrin seed treatment controls these pests: 
| e seed corn maggots e wireworms e sugar beet maggots 


— And aldrin plus DDT is recognized as a top control for bollworms. 
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-dieldrin 


Go Wand YPw/ 


Long-lasting dieldrin 
controls such pests 
as these: 


Cotton pests 
* boll weevils 
* thrips + cutworms 
* fleahoppers 
* and others 


Turf insects 
+ Japanese beetle grubs 
* ants + white grubs 
* lawn chinch bugs 
* sow bugs and others 


Public Health pests 
+ houseflies 
* mosquitoes 


Vegetable pests 
* tuber flea beetles 
* leaf miners 


* fleas * onion thrips 
* ticks * root maggots 
* cockroaches * sweet potato weevils 
and others and others 
Cereal an 
Fruit pests a 


* plum curculio 
* lygus bugs 
* stink bugs 

and others 


forage crop pests 
* armyworms 
* alfalfa weevils 
* chinch bugs 
pale westerncutworms 


To help you formulate aldrin and diel- 
drin, Shell provides the finest in tech- 
nical service . . . and field representa- 
tives who work with growers, county 
agents and extension entomologists. 
Also, powerful advertising, at the right 
time, helps you make sales. Write for 
the very latest in technical information 
on these two outstanding insecticides. 


| LATEST! 


dieldrin... 
for household pests! 


Now . . . dieldrin is approved and avail- 
able to formulators for private-brand 
packaging to the great home market. 
Dieldrin is recommended for the control 

of roaches, silver fish, carpet beetles, ants, 
ticks, and wasps. Take advantage of this 
new profit opportunity. 


Seed Treatment 
* true wireworms * false wireworms 
* seed corn maggots 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
CHEMICAL PARTNER OF INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 
P. O. BOX 1617, DENVER 1, COLORADO 


Atlanta + Houston + New York + San Francisco + St.lovis + Jackson, Mississippi 
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Here’s Why Bemis is 
Your Best Multiwall 
Paper Bag Source... 


Since 1858, Bemis has SPECIALIZED in making!Bé 


buys tremendous quantities of kraft paper and so can 


get the “pick of th * Bemis laboratories are the 
a 


gs of paper quality. Bemis engineers work con- 
statitly on new and better bags for diversifie oducts. 


Bemis’ twelve multiwall plants are strategically located 


to give unexcelled efi P/4 
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Am. Cyanamid Appoints Little 

H. C. Little 
was appointed as- 
sistant general a 
manager of the Ag- 
cultural Chemicals 
Division of Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co 
New York, in an 
announcement late 
last month He 
succeeds Horace 
V. Cory, who re- 
tired recently after 32 years service with 
the company 

Mr. Little, who joined Cyanamid in 
1929 as a member of the legal staff 
was previously assistant to the presi 
dent and director of employee and pul 
lic relations. His home is in Darien, 
Connecticut 


o 

Renew Sanitation Program 

The Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare announced 
last month an immediate resumption 
by the Food and Drug Administration 
of the grain sanitation enforcement 
program. The program empowers the 
FDA to declare a shipment of grain 
as unfit for human consumption when- 
ever such action is necessary. 

It 1S 
threat of 
farmers and other members of the 


anticipated that under 


substantial dollar losses 
grain industry will take active ro 
dent control measures, as well as a 
stepped up program on insecticides 
and fumigants. 

a 


Fulton Names V. P.’s 

Two new vice-presidents were 
named and four directors were elec- 
ted to the board last month by Ful- 
ton Bag & Cotton Mills. The vice- 
presidents are Fred G. Barnet, man- 
ager of Fulton's Dallas, Texas plant, 
and E. Monroe Hornsby, manager 
of the New York office. The direc- 
tors include Robert O. Arnold, Cov- 
ington, Ga.; Herbert R. Elsas, At- 
lanta; William E. Mitchell, Atlanta; 
and James D. Robinson, Jr., Atlanta. 

Elsas succeeds the late Hon. 
John M. Slaton, ex-governor of 
Georgia, while Arnold, Mitchell and 
Robinson assume newly created posi- 
tions on the board. All other direc- 
tors and officers were re-elected. 

2 


H. V. Cory Retires 

Horace V. Cory has ended a 32 
year sales career with American Cy- 
anamid Co., New York, with the an- 
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nouncement last month of his retire- 
ment as assistant general manager of 
the agricultural chemicals division. 
Mr. Cory, a resident of New Jersey, 
will remain available to the company 
as a consultant. 
. 

V. Weyl Resigns NAC Post 

Val E. Weyl, editor of the of 
ficial publication of the National Ag 
ricultural Chemicals Association an 
nounced his resignation early last 
month. Mr. Wey! said he will shortly 
have completed four years of service 
with the Association, performing 
duties pertaining to publicity. As an 
entomologist, Weyl served with two 
divisions of the former Bureau of En- 
tomology and Plant Quarantine, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture and with 
the Agricultural Chemicals Division 
of The Sherwin Williams Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. He said that his 
headquarters for the immediate future 
will be at 6611 Willston Place, Falls 
Church, Virginia. 

7 


New Penn Salt Plant in Ohio 


The Pennsylvania Salt Manufac- 
turing Co., Philadelphia, announced 
last last month the opening of a new 
plant at Delaware, Ohio which is a 
component of the company’s Chem- 
ical Specialties Division. A_ similar 
installation nearing completion at Chi- 
cago Heights, Illinois, will be dedicat- 
ed February 10. 

These plants will serve as blend- 
ing, packaging and warehousing cen- 
ters for Pennsalt’s growing specialties 
markets in the east-central area. In- 
cluded among the products produced 
in the new Pennsalt plants are the 
Knox-Out line of insecticides. 

a 
New Phelps-Dodge Warehouse 

Phelps Dodge Refining Corpor- 
ation, New York, has opened a ware’ 
house in Chicago where stocks of all 
grades of Triangle Brand copper sul- 
fate and nickel sulfate will be avail- 
able for truck pickup. This will be 
Phelp Dodge's third shipping point, 
the other two being El Paso, Texas, 
and Laurel Hill, Long Island. 

The address of the new ware: 
house is 5310 West Sixty-Sixth Street, 
Chicago. 


Mackwin Names Billings 
— E. M. Billings 
m was recently ap 
pointed central 
states sales super- 
visor for the Mack- 
win Co., Winona, 
Minn. Mr. Billings 
will headquarter 
in Ankenu, Iowa; 
and serve custo 
; in Missouri, 
s, Nebraska, 
uth Dakota 


Retired Bemis Mgr. Dies 


E. B. Roberts, manager of the 
Peoria paper mill and multiwall bag 
Bag Co. until 


his retirement in 1949, died January 


plant of Bemis Bros 


9 following an extended period of ill 
ness. Mr. Roberts 


building of the Bemis-Peoria plant 
| 


supervised the 


during 1912-1913 and remained there 
as manager for 35 years 
© 

Plant Food Group to Meet 

The Pacific Northwest Plant 
Food Asseciation plans to hold its an 
nual regional fertilizer conference 
June 28-30 at the Boise Hotel, Boise, 
Idaho. C. G. Painter, Idaho extension 
Boise, will b 


agroncmist, general 


The annual convention of 
the association will be held Nov. 2 
and 3 at Pilot Butte Inn., Bend, Ore. 


a 
U. $.-Canadian Potash Deal 
A $15 million dollar deal be- 
tween Western Potash Corp., Sask., 
Canada, and an unidentified Amer- 


chairman 


ican firm is reported nearing comple- 
tion. 

Under the proposed contract the 
American firm would cooperate with 
Western Potash in processing 1000 
tons of potash daily at Unity, Sask. 

Heads of the two firms were said 
to be working out details of the con- 
tract in negotiations at Winnipeg. 

a 
St. Regis Plant Opens 

St. Regis Paper Co., New York 
City, recently announced commence- 
ment of production at its new multi- 
wall paper bag manufacturing plant 
at Franklin, Va. The plant will em- 
ploy some 400 people with an an- 
nual payroll of $1,500,000. Facilities 
include approximately 152,000 square 
feet of space, with four bag manufac- 


turing lines. 
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Books and other Aids... 


Handbook of Agricultural Pest The Chemistry and Action of 
Control Insecticides 


by H. E. Shepard 
504 pages, price $7.00 


by S. F. Bailey and L. M. Smith 


190 pages, 3.25 in U.S.A. 


This new book gives a vast wealth of information on 


4 wractical handbook for the custom spray operator, the insecticides—their chemical, physical, and _ toxicological 


pest control operator, farm advisor, agricultural chem- aspects. Helps the chemist determine their important ap- 
ical salesman and field worker. This handbook covers the plications and their effects upon insects. Gives history, 
agricultural chemicals (insecticides, fungicides, herbicides, commercial importance, major uses. 

plant hormones and nutrient sprays, defoliants, etc.), their Covers these chemical groups: Arsenical Compounds; 
rates of application, useful formulas, as well as chapters Fluorine Compounds, Sulphur Compounds; Copper Com- 
on fumigation, spray machines, toxicology, dusts and pounds; Inorganic Substances; Nicotine; Rotenone; Petrol- 
dusting, aireratt, and imuyyuite control, eum, Soaps, Creosotes; Synthetic Organic Insecticides. 


Ihe book is pocket sized (5 x 7% x % inches), bound 


with a flexible leatheroid cover, for convenient, practical Destructive and Useful Insects 


use. It includes more than 106 tables for practical every- * m 
day use. Conversion formulas and examples illustrate ap- Their Habits and Control 
pieatien we epetiie une by C. L. Metcalf and W. P. Flint 


1071 pages, price $10.00 


This authoritative guidebook covers hundreds of both 


* 
Insect Control by Chemicals sags ort 
useful and destructive insects—treating the inner and 


, outer structure and form of general species—explaining 
by 4d. W. A. Brown i : : . 
their eating and breeding patterns, and life cycles—telling 
you how to recognize them in any stage of development. 
817 pages, price $12.50 Here are descriptions of more than 500 types of insect 


pests of the U. S. and Southern Canada. The insects are 
grouped in accordance with the crops, animals, or prod- 
cular structure and toxicity; classifies the insecticides and ucts they attack. For each insect you are given recog- 
the nition marks and types of injury it does to man—enabling 


$17 pages. ‘his text traces the relation between mole- 


gives their chemical, physical properties; discusses 
hazards to avoid in formulation, mixing and use of com- 
pounds; and illustrates modern application equipment, 
including nozzles; sprayers, blowers, etc; 


vou to determine exactly w/at insect is damaging your 
crop, and supplying you with the most effective means of 


dealing with it. 


eee eee ee Cie | 


Agricultural Chemicals 
P.O. Box 31, Caldwell, New Jersey 


Enclosed is payment. Please send the books checked. 


Order direct from 


Agricultura! Chemicals 
P. O. Box 31 
Caldwell, New Jersey 


[.! Handbook of Agricultural Pest Control—$3.25 in 
U. S. A., $3.75 elsewhere 
[] Insect Control by Chemicals—$12.50 


[-] The Chemistry and Action of Insecticides—$7.00 
|} Destructive and Useful Insects—$10.00 


Name 


Street 


City, Zone, and State 
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H. C. Young 
HE Florida Entomological So- 


ciety was host to the 29th 
annual meeting of the Cotton States 
Branch of the Entomological Society 
of America, held at the Hotel Tampa 
Terrace, Tampa, Fla., Jan. 17-19. 

Over 200 members and visitors 
registered for the meeting, which was 
presided over by chairman W. G. 
Bruce, U.S.D.A., Washington, D. C. 
Dr. C. M. Beckham, entomologist, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Ex- 
periment, Georgia, was chairman of 
the program committee. The chairman 
of local committee on arrangements 
was Herman S. Mayeux, Florida Ag- 
ricultural Supply Co., Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

A highlight of the 3-day session 
was the election of officers in which 
H. C. Young, U.S.D.A., Entomology 
Research Branch, Florala, Alabama, 
was named chairman to succeed W. 
G. Bruce, Washington, D. C. Dr. 
A. N. Tissot, Florida Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Gainesville, suc- 
ceeds Dr. J. G. Watts, Blacksville, S. 
C. as vice chairman and Dr. W. G. 
Eden, Alabama Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Auburn, Ala. was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

Chairman W.G. Bruce in his 
annual address to the Branch chal- 
lenged the profession to give added 
attention to the following three lines 
of endeavor: (1) the integration of 
entomology with the related sciences, 
(2) filling the gap between research 
and extension, and (3) an intensified 
educational program. 

Dr. George C. Decker of Ur- 
bana, Ill., president of the Entomolo- 
gical Society of America, discussed 
the activities and needs of the Na- 
tional Society in which he stressed 
the importance of increased member- 

ship and increased participation by all 
members in the activities of the So- 
ciety. Dr. J. Wayne Reitz, Univer- 
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Cotton States Branch ESA Elects H. C. Young 
President at 29th Annual Meeting Jan. 17-19th 
At Hotel Tampa Terrace, Tampa, Florida. 


sity of Florida, Gainesville, addressed 
the Branch on the growth and devel- 
opment of Florida agriculture in 
which he stressed the complexity of 
its entomological problems. 

The Miller Amendment 
what it means to entomology research 
was discussed by Dr. C. K. Hoffman 
and J. T. Coyne, Entomology Re- 
search Branch, U.S.D.A., Beltsville, 
Maryland. The proposed residues 
were explained and the responsibility 
of the various entomological interests 
pointed out. Mr. L. S. Hitchner, ex- 
ecutive secretary, National Agricul- 
tural Chemicals Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C., discussed the insecti- 
cide situation for 1955 in which he 
stated that the supply of insecticides 
is ample provided the consumer makes 
his needs known in time. 

Dr. A. W. Lindquist, Head, In- 
sects Affecting Man and Animals 
Section of U.S.D.A., Washington, 
D. C., discussed the use of gamma 
radiation as a possible tool for the 
control or eradication of the screw- 
worm, He cited the recent work of 
federal entomologists in eradicating 
screw-worms from an isolated island 
by dropping gammavradiated screw- 
worm pupae, which mated with na- 
tive flies and caused them to lay ster- 


ile eggs. 


and 


Left, W. G. Eden, 
secretary - treasurer 
of the Cotton States 
Branch, and right, 
Dr. A. N. Tissot, 
Gainesville, Fla 


Photo, Tampa Morn- 
ing Tribune 


Insecticide formulators were in- 
terested in data on a series of ex- 
periments relating to the control of 
flower thrips on blackberries, pre: 
sented during the morning meeting 
by H. H. Tippins and Lacy L. Hyche; 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute. It was 
revealed that both parathion and 
malathion gave significant control of 
thrips and that one application is as 
effective as two. Both TEPP and ni+ 
cotine sulfate however were found to 
be inadequate. 

Meta-Systox, a systemic insecti- 
cide that has shown considerable 
promise for control of certain ecto’ 
parasites of animals, was found to be 
highly toxic to rabbits in a review of 
recent experiments, presented by T. 
Farish and J. L. Dusi, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute. J. C. Keller, H. G. 
Wilson, and J. H. Ringdahl, of the 
USDA, Tampa discussed granular 
baits for the control of house flies and 
concluded that bait containing two 
per cent of malathion, ten per cent of 
sugar and 88 per cent of cornmeal 
was more effective against house flies 

than a similar bait prepared with one 
per cent of diazinon, when tested on 
small garbage and trash heaps, 

A report on “The Effect of High 
and Low Gamma Benzenehexachlor- 
ide and Lindane Upon the Cotton 
Aphid,” by Robert H. Mount and 
F. S. Arant, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn, included results 
of experiments conducted to deter- 
mine the difference in the effective- 
ness of three per cent gamma dust 
formulated from 15 per cent gamma 
BHC, 41 per cent gamma BHC and 


(Continued on Page 120) 
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DREAM BEAN 


Production of the soybean, once a poor 
relation in the bean family, has risen 
from three million bushels in 1920 to 
over 200-million bushels at the present 
time. Probably the most versatile plant 
known to science, it ends up in breakfast 
food, candy, margarine, mayonnaise, 
points, varnishes, pharmaceuticals, cos- 
metics and insecticides—to name a few. 
With the use of modern commercial 


fertilizers, production of this dream bean 
is now reaching new highs. 

Potash, an important component of these 
fertilizers, enriches the soil, improves 
crop quality, builds resistance to disease, 
and increases the crop yield. United 
States Potash Company high-grade 
muriate of potash has the highest KzO 
content, and is free-flowing and non- 
caking—important advantages in the 
production of fertilizers that make today’s 
soybean crops the finest ever grown. 


HIGRADE MURIATE OF POTASH 62/63% K,0 
GRANULAR MURIATE OF POTASH 60% K,0 MIN. 


UNITED STATES 
POTASH COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
Southern Sales Office 
Rhodes-Haverty Building, Atlanta, Georgio 
Stary 
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32 License TVA Process 

TVA announced last 
that, as of the close 1954, 52 com- 
panies had been licensed either to 
manufacture equipment developed at 
the TVA fertilizer plants or to use 
processes developed by TVA fertilizer 
technicians. 

44 of the licenses were for the 
TVA-developed continuous mixer for 
the manufacture of superphosphate 
or for the continuous ammoniation 


month 


process which permits addition of low 
cost nitrogen to superphosphate or 
fertilizer mixtures. The remaining 
eight covered miscellaneous patents. 

In the same 
TVA disclosed that 
had visited its fertilizer plants at 
Muscle Shoals in 1954, including 651 
representatives of private firms. 

o 

German Abstract Listing 

Latest advances in product de- 
velopment and application refinements 
in the field of insecticides and fungi- 
cides are reported from Germany in 
a recent series of “Research Informa- 
tion Service, 53 Nassau, New York, 


announcement 
2,600 persons 


listing translations in this field. Avail- 
able free of charge, Bulletin No. 93 
“Insecticides & Fungicides” offers ab- 
stracts of recent German patent ap- 
plications and research reports 

. 


Plan Chemurgy Conference 
New crops research and agricul- 
tural research will be emphasized at 
the March 23-24 meeting of the Na- 
tional Farm Chemurgic Council, Inc. 
at the Dashler Hilton Hotel, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Dr. Byron T. Shaw, ad- 
ministrator of agricultural research 
service of the USDA will deliver one 
of the principal addresses, “New 
Crops Research.” 
Agricultural Research” will be dis- 
cussed by John H. Davis, director of 
the Moffeet program of agriculture 
and business at Harvard University. 
* 
Corn Borer Threat to Midwest 
Corn Belt farmers in 1955 may 
be faced with a serious infestation of 
European borers if spring 
weather is favorable for this insect’s 
development, say U. S. Department 
of Agriculture entomologists. This 


“Economics of 


corn 
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outlook is based on field surveys con- 
ducted last fall by 25 states infested 
by the corn borer, including those in 
the main Corn Belt. Information ob- 
tained from all these surveys was 
consolidated by USDA's Agricultural 
Research Service and released January 
28 in the Cooperative Economic In- 
sect Report. 


Larvacide Prod. Names Porter 


Larvacide Prod- 
ucts, Inc. New 
York, manufac- 
turers and distri- 
butors of fumi- 
gants and agricul- 
tural chemicals 
announced recent- 
ly the election of 
Richard P. Porter 
to the office of 
vice president. Mr. 
Porter was previously with Ethyl Corp., 
where he was in charge of the field 
development program for agricultural 
chemicals 

Prior to entering industry, Mr. Por- 
ter served the state of Virginia for 
several years as a research plant path- 
ologist at the state agricultural experi- 
ment station. His home is in Chatham, 


N. J 


Aerosol Tomato Hormone 
“Blossom-Set,” a tomato hormone 

Products 

Co., Inc., Chicago, for the garden 


manufactured by Science 


supply trade announced recently the 
aerosol bomb packaging of the com- 
pound. The new container will be 
offered in a 12-ounce can. 

o 


Cost in Grasshopper Control 

The January edition of SCAN 
(Shell Chemical Agricultural News) 
gives an insecticide cost comparison 
for control of grasshoppers and 
quotes a University of Nebraska en- 
tomologist as saying dieldrin is least 
expensive. Applied at the rate of one 
ounce per acre, it is reported to have 
a residual life of ten days and costs 
about 30 cents per acre. Other in- 
secticides compared are aldrin applied 
at the rate of 4 ounces, having a 
residual life of 5 days and costs about 
60 cents per acre; heptachlor applied 
at the rate of 4 ounces per acre has 
a residual life of 5 days and costs about 
74 cents per acre; and chlordane ap- 
plied at 1/2 pounds has a residual 
life of 7 days and costs $1.20 per 
acre. 


Aerial Spraying in England 
Fisons Pest Control, Essex, Eng- 
land, is celebrating this year the tenth 
anniversary of the use of the heli- 
copter as an agricultural implement. 
Fisons originated the technique in 
1945. In 1948 it introduced the pro 
cess of night spraying in an experi- 
ment in Africa, which also occasioned 
the initial appearance of the helicop- 
ter on that continent, During the past 
year Fisons has expanded its facilities 
with the erection at Harston of a 
new plant for the manufacture of 
hormone weedkillers. It now has sub- 
sidiaries throughout the 
British Commonwealth and in Ireland. 
. 


Bristol, Cyanamid Settle Suit 
Representatives of American 
Cyanamid Co., New York, and Bris 
tol Laboratories, Inc., New York, re- 
cently agreed on a settlement of the 


operating 


law suit brought by Cyanamid last 
September against Bristol claiming 
infringement of Cyanamid’s U. S. 
Duggar Patent No. 2,482,055 by 
Bristol through the manufacture and 
sale of the antibiotic, tetracycline. 


Under the settlement, Cyanamid 
will dismiss the suit, but Bristol will be 
obliged to taken an international non- 
exclusive license under the Duggar 
patent and other Cyanamid patents 
covering production of a tetra-cycl- 
Bristol 
will pay royalties for past infringe: 
ment and for future use of the pro- 
cesses and products covered by those 


ine by direct fermentation. 


patents. 
. 


Mathieson Names Hansen 

H. Clay Hansen has been ap 
pointed agricultural specialist in the 
Arkansas Fertilizer District for Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. His head- 
quarters will be at the Olin Mathieson 
plant in North Little Rock. 

Mr. Hansen was market analyst 
in the Western Fertilizer Division of 
the corporation at Little Rock for the 
past year and one-half. Earlier he 
was for 12 years active in farm credit 
work in Arkansas and for several 
years was a district supervisor for the 
Farmers Home Administration in 
Northwest Arkansas. 
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Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 


75 East 45th Street + New York 17, N. Y. 


NEWGULF, TEXAS 
MOSS BLUFF, TEXAS 
SPINDLETOP, TEXAS 
WORLAND, WYOMING 


Producing Units 
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McConnon Names Officers 


At the annual board of directors 
meeting of McConnon & Co., Win- 
ona, Minn., J. R. McConnon was 
elected president, H. G. McConnon, 
vice president, and G. A. Ostrom, 
secretary-treasurer. J. R. M-Connon 
had been president and James Mc- 
Connon, vice president before the 
change. W. T. Lemmon and R. W. 
Lundberg were also elected to the 
board of directors. 

W. T. Lemmon is sales manager 
of The Mackwin Company Division 
of McConnon & Co. The Mackwin 
Division manufactures and sells ag- 
ricultural chemicals including insecti- 
fungicides and weed killers. 

e 
Korea to Have Fert. Plant 

A contract for the construction 

of a 25 million dollar urea fertilizer 


cides, 


plant in Korea was awarded last 
month to McGraw-Hydrocarbon, a 
joint venture of F. H. McGraw & Co., 
Hartford, Conn. and Hydrocarbon 
Research Inc., New York. 
e 

Pest Control Meet in Mass. 

The 15th annual 
the eastern pest control operators’ 


meeting of 


conference, sponsored by the National 
Pest Control Association and the 
University of Massachusetts was 
scheduled to be held at Ambherst, 
Mass., February 3-5, J. Horsfall, con- 
sultant to Geigy Chemical Co. was to 
discuss “Diazinon and Related In- 
secticides”, while T. O. Tufe, Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co., was to report on 
“Parathion, Malathion and Related 
Compounds.” 
. 

Hold Raw Products Conf. 

The annual Raw Products Con- 
ference on the production of vege- 
table crops for processing was held 
February 8-9th at Jordon Hall, New 
York State Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Geneva. 

Featured events announced in 
the advance program were: “Research 
and Insect Control Economics on Pro- 
cessing Crops in 1955, Including Dis- 
cussion of Residues,” a panel led by 
Ray Kriner; and “Chemical Weed 
Control of Processing Crops,” led by 
C. B. Sayre. 
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Manufacturers’ Conference and Fertilizer Short Course 
Featured at lowa State College, Ames, la., Jan. 17-18 


ORE than 400 fertilizer man- 
M ufacturers, dealers and people 
interested in fertilizers were attracted 
to the meeting sponsored by the 
Agronomy Department, Iowa State 
College at Ames, Ia., on Jan. 17-18. 
The 2-day session included a manu- 
facturers’ conference the first day 
and a fertilizer short course the fol- 
lowing day. 

The highlight of the Manufac- 
turers’ Conference was Marvin An- 
derson’s discussion of the whole dif- 
fusion process of learning, and the 
identification of the specific classes of 
people responsible for the farmers’ 
knowledge of fertilizers. The results 
discussed were obtained in a large 
survey of Iowa farmers conducted by 
the Iowa State Department of Sta- 
tistics, and supported by a grant from 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Dr. W. V. Bartholomew remind- 
ed the group that nitrogen fertilizers 
should be sold more on merit in in- 
creasing crop yields for which there 
is plenty of field evidence, rather than 
on the basis of hastening residue de- 
composition, building up organic mat- 
ter, and other effects for which there 
is little evidence and for which the 
laboratory and greenhouse evidence 
is often quite conflicting. Dr. John 
Pesek discussed recent research find- 
ings which showed that water solu- 
bility of phosphorus in fertilizers is 
important especially when phosphorus 
fertilizers are used in the hill for 
corn, or drilled for oats. The water 
solubility of the citrate soluble frac- 
tion, he pointed out, assumes less sig- 
nificance when the fertilizer is plowed 
under or is incorporated with the 
soil by disking. 
sion January 17th was climaxed by 
Dr. W. H. Pierre in a discussion of 
certain fertilizer problems solved in 


The afternoon ses- 


recent years, and problems which are 
facing the research people at present 
and to be solved in the future. 

A feature of the Fertilizer Short 
Course was a Showing of the films 


“The Big Test,” and “Soil Test.” 


The former film was loaned by the 
National Fertilizer Association, and 
the latter was produced by the Visual 
Aids Department, Iowa State Col- 
lege. 

Dr. John Hanway discussed the 
fertility of Iowa Soils by soil areas, 
soil types, and profile distribution. 
The discussion was based on over 
200,000 soil samples tested by the 
Soil Testing Laboratory. Dr. L. M. 
Thompson described the basic prin- 
ciples underlying fertility of soils, 
and emphasized how certain aspects of 
fertilization practices were governed 
by these principles in lowa. A dis- 
cussion of the function of mineral 
elements in plant nutrition by Dr. 
George Stanford completed this ses- 
sion. He pointed out that a depen- 
dence on deficiency symptoms is us- 
ually unwise in case of annual crops 
because corrective action is probably 
too late. He added that one excep- 
tion was the spraying of ferrous sul- 
fate to correct iron deficiency in soy- 
beans. 

The afternoon meeting was con- 
ducted by Mr. H. R. Meldrum and 
was designed to answer the practical 
problems met in actual practice. Dr. 
E. R. Duncan discussed the problems 
of when, where, why, and how much 
nitrogen to use in Iowa, while the 
same questions were answered for 
phosphorus and potassium by Messrs. 
Lloyd Dumeil and Joe Stritzel. As 
moderator of the evening panel dis- 
cussion, Dr. Wayne Scholtes directed 
a lively discussion of current results 
with fertilizer research 
agronomists Ray Nicholson, Lloyd 
Dumenil, H. R. Meldrum, and J. 


Pesek. 


trials by 


Pfizer Names Robinson 

Chas. Pfizer & Co., New York, 
recently appointed Reginald Robin- 
son to succeed Edward A. Poleselli as 
San Francisco representative of the 
company’s Chemical Sales Division. 

Mr. Poleselli has been transferred 
to Pfizer's New York headquarters. 


10 


TIME 1S 


* MONKY 


YOU CAN SAVE TIME WHEN YOU NEED IT MOST 
WITH PENTECH’ SPECIAL TECHNICAL DDT 


During your short, busy manufactur- 
ing season time is money! To help you 
get more production, more profit from 
the time available, Pennsalt offers 
PENTECH—the one technical DDT 
built specifically to suit your com- 
pounding needs. Here’s why this exclu- 
sive Pennsalt development is best for 
you when the pressure is on. 


PENTECH is made by a patented process 
which reduces the wax-like nature of 
DDT and makes the particles more 
friable. It is supplied as a fine granular 
powder for mixing with a diluent to 
make dust bases which can then be 


further pulverized and extended to 
field-strength dusts. 


Thus PENTECH offers you lower costs 
and maximum production through faster 
grinding and blending; less chance of 
clogging and greatly reduced require- 
ments for dry ice. 


This season, make the very most of 
your equipment and your time by 
using PENTEcH! For free technical aid 
on the use of PENTECH, or for detailed 
product information, contact the 
Pennsalt Agricultural Chemicals office 
nearest you. 


Other Grades of Technical DDT Also Available 
Lump, Flake, and Ground 
Penco Agricultural Chemicals 
PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING COMPANY OF WASHINGTON 
TACOMA 1, WASH. 


Portland, Ore. - Berkeley, Los Angeles, Calif. - 
- Wenatchee, Yakima, Wash. 


Avrora, til. 


Bryan, Tex. - Montgomery, Ala. 
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Programs for Penn. Meeting 

“One hundred years of service 
by Penn State to the State,” will be 
the motto of the 1955 Short Course 
for Pest Control Operators of Penn- 
sylvania, marking the centennial anni- 
versary of Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. The meeting will take place 
March 1-3 at the university campus, 
State College, Pa. 

Agricultural chemists will be 
particularly interested in the lectures 
“Biological Control of Insects” by H 
Frings, Penn. State Univ., and “In- 
sect Resistance to Insecticides and 
What to Do about it,” by A. N. 
Lindquist, Bureau of Entomology, 
USDA. Both lectures will be fol- 
lowed by general discussion. 

Hubert Frings and Dr. D. E. F 
Frear are in charge of arrangements 
° 

Pulva President Dies 

Pulva Corp., Perth Amboy, N. J. 
annouiced with regret the death of its 
president, F. Elmer Oswald on Jan- 
vary Ilth. Mr. Oswald was well 
knewn in the process equipment in- 
dustries having been associated with 
the sale and manufacture of pulver- 
izing machinery and allied equipment 
for approximately 28 years. He or- 
ganized the Pulva Corporation in 
1949. 

7 
Conn. Sta. Names Brigham 

W. T. Brigham will be in charge 
of all plant pest regulatory and in- 
spection work in the state of Con- 
necticut, effective April 1, according 
to a recent announcement of the 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Mr. Brigham will succeed 
Max P. Zappe, who will retire short- 
ly. Mr. Zappe has been with the 
Connecticut station since April 1, 
1914. 

— 
Niagara Co. Moves West. 

Niagara Brand Spray Co., Burl- 
ington, Ont., has acquired Chemical 
Products Ltd, Regina, as the first step 
in a projected expansion into western 
Canada. According to a company 
spokesman, increased demand for ag: 
ricultural chemicals in the prairie 
provinces dictated the acquisition of 
further facilities by Niagara. 
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Established in 1909, Niagara is 
one of Canada’s pioneers in the ag- 
ricultural chemicals field. It manu- 
factures and formulates fungicides, 
insecticides, and herbicides. 

7 


Sohio Names Tucker, Coleman 


The petrochemical department vt 
the Standard Oil Company of Ohio 
has named Henry J. Coleman sales 
manager and Hubert H. Tucker di- 
rector of agricultural service, effec: 
tive Jan. 1. Mr. Coleman has been as- 
sociated with Standard since 1946, 
serving as staff assistant in marketing 
research, advertising manager, and 
chief of site development in the mar- 
keting department. Mr. Tucker was 
formerly president of the Coke Oven 
Ammonia Research Bureau at Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


The newly organized petrochem- 
ical department will have a plant in 
production in November 1955, ac- 
cording to Edward F. Morrill, gen- 
eral manager of the department. 
Products will include anhydrous am- 
monia, nitrate solutions and urea for 
agricultural use, and nitric acid for 
industrial use. 

” 


Public Health Chief to Switz. 

Lawrence B. Hall, in charge of 
equipment development for the Savan- 
nah laboratories of the U. S. Public 
Health Service’s communicable dis- 
ease center, departed Jan. 19 for 
Geneva, Switzerland, to serve as a 
consultant to the expert committee 
on insecticides of the World Health 
Organization. 

Before joining the U. S. Public 
Health Service, Mr. Hall served as 
regional engineer for the Georgia 
Dept. of Public Health at Brunswick, 
Swainsboro and Waycross. 


CFA Soil Improvement Meeting 

The Soil Improvement Commit- 
tee of the California Fertilizer Assoc. 
will hold its third annual California 
Fertilizer Conference on the campus 
of the University of Caifornia, Col 
lege of Agriculture, Davis, Calif., 
April 26, 1955. The advance pro- 
gram indicates that the meeting should 
be of interest to fertilizer industry 
management, salesmen, dealers, farm 
ers and all others interested in soil 
fertility. 

J. H. Nelson, conference chair 
man, reports that discussions will be 
organized around four major Cali 
fornia crop classifications: pasture 
and forage, vegetables, deciduous and 
citrus fruits, and field crops. A panel 
will be held on each of the four topics 
during the afternoon session 

The annual joint meeting of the 
University of California Fertilizer 
Committee and the Soil Improvement 
Committee of the California Fertilizer 
Association will be held Wednesday 
morning, April 27, at the college cam: 


pus dining hall. 
° 


IMCC Names Bell, Safford 

Sanford R. Bell was named plant 
engineer at International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp.'s Bonnie chemical 
plant near Bartow, Fla. He succeeds 
Robert V. Safford, who was named 
assistant manager in charge of en- 
gineering at the Bonnie plant. The 
Bonnie chemical plant is located near 
Bartow, Florida. 

o 


Canners to Meet in Chicago 
The 48th annual convention of 
the National Canners Association, to 
be held in Chicago, February 19-23 
at the Conrad Hilton Hotel will bring 
together all segments of the canning 
industry to plan production and dis- 
tribution of the 1955 packs of canned 
foods. Secretary of the Treasury 
George M. Humphrey will be the fea- 
tured speaker at the N.C.A. sessions. 
Raw products conferences sched- 
uled for the 3-day meeting will deal 
with “Procurement of Raw Prod- 
ucts,” “Agricultural Management 
Problems,” and “Pesticide Tolerances 
Their Effects on Raw Product Pro- 
curement and Factory Operations.” 
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CHEMAGRO = Under license aw = 
CORPORATION = = FARBENFABRIKEN 


New York. N. Y. Z BAYER 


Leverkusen, Germany 2 


SYSTOX* 


now nationally accepted for control 
of aphids and mites on 


COTTON 
APPLES 
WALNUTS 
POTATOES 
ORNAMENTALS 
NON-BEARING FRUITS 


xX REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF CHEMAGRO CORPORATION 


CHEMAGRO CORPORATION 


101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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NFA Leaflet on Missouri 


Most recent in its series of bulle- 
tins directed to specific states is the 
NFA leaflet on “How Fertilizer Can 
Make More Money for You... . in 
Missouri.” The four-page booklet 
lists figures on increased yields in 
corn, wheat, oats, cotton, pastures, 
weather effect, cost, etc. 

e 


Chem. Checks Pink Bollworm 

A new organic phosphorus com- 
pound being tested at the Texas Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station, Col- 
lege Station, Texas, has been found 
to be effective against the pink boll- 
worm, according to J. R. Brazzel and 
Dr. D. F. Martin, Texas A. & M. 
College. 

Following are average tabula- 
tions of damaged cotton bolls and 
number of pink bollworms present 
after applications of DDT alone and 
in combination with the new phos- 
phorus compound: 

Check plots, no treatment, 31.1 
damaged bolls, 40.9 DDT 
treated plots, 1.5 pounds per acre, 
20.5 damaged bolls, 31.7 worms; 
DDT plots, three pounds per acre, 
23.8 bolls, 50.9 worms: DDT treated 
of new phosphorous 


worms, 


plots, 1.5 Ibs. 
compound, 5.16 damaged bolls, and 
6.2 worms. 

. 


Tenn. Fert. Dealers to Meet 

The Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice and the Tennessee Department of 
Agriculture, in cooperation with fer- 
tilizer manufacturers and wholesale 
seed dealers, have arranged a series 
of meetings to be held Feb. 8-11 at 
Nashville, Jackson and Knoxville, 
Tenn., at which local dealers will be 
advised of latest developments in 
seed and fertilizer sales, crop fertiliza- 
tion, field crop varieties, university 
recommendations, and related topics. 
The schedule of meetings is: Febru- 
ary 8, Andrew Jackson Hotel, Nash- 
ville; February 9, City Hall, Jackson; 
and February 11, U. T. Farm, Knox- 
ville 

Among the participants in the 
program will be W. R. Allstetter, 
vice-pres., National Fertilizer Asso- 
ciation: W. R. Little, manager, Tenn- 
essee Crop Improvement Association; 
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and L. C. Jacobs, State Department 
of Agriculture. Mr. Jacobs will serve 
as chairman. 

Webster Pendergrass, U-T Ex- 
tension agronomist, is in charge of 
program arrangements. 

+ 


Nopco Names R. W. Uster 


A. V. Jay (left), eastern sales manager of 
the Agricultural Department of the Vita- 
min Division of the Nopco Chemicl Co., 
Harrison, N. J., announced recently the 
appointment of Ralph W. Uster (right) as 
district sales manager for the territory 
which includes South Dakota, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, and Missouri. Mr. Uster 
was formerly a feed nutritionist 


Names Distributors 

O. W. Kromer Co., Minneapolis, 
makers of power sprayers and fer- 
tilizer applicators have appointed 
three distributors of 
Equipment: Seitz Distributing Co., 
Billings, Montana; Smalley Manufac- 
turing Co., Manitowoc, Wisc., East- 
ern Machinery Co., East Syracuse, 


N. Y. 


* 

Union Bag Mgr. Dies 

William K. Jackson, Jr., 
ager of the packaging services di- 
vision of Union Bag & Paper Corp., 
New York, died suddenly at his home 
in Freeport, N. Y., Jan. 25, at the 
age of 44. He had been with Union 
Bag since 1935. 
wife, a daughter and four sons 


new Kromer 


man- 


Surviving are his 


° 
Green Pastures Group Meets 
Fertilizer men, seedsmen, and 


college representatives attended the 
“Kick-off” 
-~ pm 4. 
Reports were presented on the 1955 


annual Green Pastures 


meeting at Louisville, Ky 


program and on work accomplished 
by the group during the past five 


years, 


Hercules Profit Up, Sales Off 

Hercules Powder Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del., announced in its 1954 re- 
port to stockholders, released last 
month, that net income during 1954 
had risen 21%, in spite of a 1%4% 
decline in sales and an all time high in 
plant expenditures. The elimination 
of the excess profits tax was regard- 
ed as a primary factor in the profit 
increase. 

One of Hercules big investments 
in 1954 was the purchase of the Mis- 
souri Ordnance Works, adding 40,- 
000 tons per year to its anhydrous 
ammonia production capacity. 

. 


Thomas Ala. Operations 

The Thomas Alabama Kaolin 
Co., producers of “TAKO” an air’ 
floated colloidal kaolintic kaolin clay, 
have begun further stripping opera: 
tions at their Chalk Bluff, Alabama, 
mines that will be a continuation of 
their current operation in this area. 
“Output of the expansion will add 
to tonnage of kaolinitic kaolin clay 
for processing at the Thomas plant 
at Hackleburg, Alabama. 

Their newest plant is equipped 
with modern dry grinding and hand- 
ling equipment. The finished pro- 
cessed product, “TAKO” high grade 


pure colloidal kaolinitic kaolin, is 
used by various industries, especially 
the fertilizer, insecticide and _pesti- 


cides industries. The manufacturer 
reports that “TAKO” airfloated col- 
loidal kaolinitic kaolin meets the re- 
quirements for use in fertilizers, in- 
secticides and pesticides formulations. 
“TAKO” is available in 50 and 80 
pound valve Kraft paper bags. 
. 

Publish NSC Minutes 

The minutes of the December 
meeting of the executive committee 
of the National Safety Council Fer- 
tilizer Section, held in Memphis, 
Tenn., were recently mimeographed 
and distributed to members. Includ- 
ed in the report are the following 
committee assignments: Bogie Diser- 
ens, chairman, research committee; 
Vernon Gornto, chairman, member’ 
ship committee; A. B. Pettit and John 
Smith, membership committee. Tom 
Clarke, 1955 chairman, presided. 
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Bug and Blight snes 
> Done ee with a he: i aS oe 


ONE-MAN 
CONTROLLED © 
FROM SEAT OF 


TRACTOR 
fr DUSTS, ; 
see APPLIES | 
: Somat CONCENTRATES 


The Machine You Need For All-Season, 
All-Weather Orchard Protection... 


Growers using the Niagara Liqui-Duster are never 
stopped by weather. With this powerful machine 
they can dust when it’s wet and liqui-dust in dry 
seasons for maximum adhesion and control. Of 
course, it’s a “natural”’ for applying concentrates. 

The newly designed discharge area has a larger 
air volume to provide a broad, deeply penetrating 
application pattern that is easy to control. By 


using smaller amounts of materials for an im- 
proved degree of protection the Niagara Liqui- 
Duster saves money in service. 

One man on a medium size tractor can readily 
maneuver and control this machine while covering 
two rows of trees at a fast clip. The Liqui-Duster 
is lighter than a big sprayer. It takes less water 
and no fill tank drivers or mixing help are needed. 


Write For Catalog... 


he lagara CHEMICAL DIVISION 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Middleport, New York, Richmond, Calif., Jacksonville, Fla., Tampa, 
Fia., Pompano, Fla., Wyoming, lll, New Orleans, Lo., Ayer, Mass., 
Harlingen, Tex., Pecos, Tex., Yokimo, Wash. Subsidiary: Pine Bluff 
Chemical Co., Pine Bluff, Ark. Conadion Associate: NAAGARA BRAND 
SPRAY CO., LTD., Burlington, Ontario 
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Armour Advances Miller 
L. M. Miller was recently ap- 
pointed eastern regional sales manager 


of the chemical 
division of Ar- 
mour and Co., 


with headquart- 
ers at North Ber- 
gen, N. J. Mr. 
Miller, formerly 
manager of the 
division's market 


development department in Chicago. 
succeeds the late Kenneth E. Johnson. 
As technical salesman and manager 
in the market development depart 
ment, Mr. Miller worked on develop- 
ment of tertiary amines and fatty 
acids and projects relating to the tex- 
tile and paper industries. E. L. 
Rhoads, asst. mgr. of the derivatives 
department, has succeeded Mr. Miller 
as manager of market development. 
° 
Niagara Appointments 

Niagara Chemical Div. of Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corp., 
Middleport, N Y., recently announ- 
ced the appointments of J J. Lynch 
as director of traffic and G. W. Ben- 
nett as traffic manager. Mr. Lynch has 
been chairman of the Traffic Com- 
mittee of the National Agricultural 
Chemicals Assoc. for the past two 
years. 

o 
Shade Tree Conf. Feb. 23 

Two papers of interest in the 
agricultural chemical field are on the 
program for the tenth annual meeting 
of the Midwest Shade Tree Confer- 
ence at the Chase Hotel, St. Louis, 
Mo., Feb. 23-25. 

“Trace Elements and Their Ef- 
fect on Plant Life” is to be discussed 
by Dr. E. R. Spencer, consulting bot- 
anist and plant pathologist, Lebanon, 
Ill., while Dr. Robert N. Goodman, 
Univ. of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., 
will report on “Concentration and 
Timing of Antibiotic Sprays For Con- 
trol of Fire Blight.” Dr. T. W. Butz 
of the Univ. of Missouri will also pre- 


Midwest.” Standard Oil Co. is also 
showing its motion picture on “Dutch 
Elm Disease and Elm Phloem Necro- 
sis,” with Ernie Herrbach, company 
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entomologist, in charge of the pre- 
sentation. Other features of the three- 
day program deal with operational 
procedures and business problems of 
the professional arborist. 

- 


New Carbide Insecticide 

A new insecticide for controlling 
house flies and other insects has been 
announced by Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Company, a Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corpora 
tion. It has been the name 
“cyclethrin™ and is chemically re- 
lated to allethrin. The complex 
cyclethrin molecule was first 
thesized in Carbide’s research and de- 
velopment South 
Charleston, W. Va., and was eval- 
uated against insect pests by the Bi- 
ological Research Fellowship at Boyce 
Thompson Institute for Plant Re- 
search, Incorporated, Yonkers, N. Y. 
synergized by 


given 


syn- 


laboratories at 


Cyclethrin is 
readily available synergists to a far 
greater extent than is allethrin. There- 
fore, it can be used to advantage in 
oil space prays and in low-pressure 
aerosols for use against house flies, 
gnats, and mosquitoes. Cyclethrin is 
more effective when used in dairy 
and livestock sprays. Field tests have 
shown that treadle spray concentrates 
containing cyclethrin afford dairy and 
beef animals excellent protection from 
house flies. In addition, sulfoxide and 
piperonyl butoxide synergize cycle- 
thrin better than allethrin for knock- 
down of German roaches. Cycle- 
thrin has the same low order of tox- 
icity to warm-blooded animals as 
allethrin or pyrethrins. 

Cyclethrin is available at the 
present in limited quantities for test 
purposes. 

o 
Diamond Research Center 

Diamond Alkali Co. is now mod- 
ernizing and enlarging certain key 
facilities of its Research Center in 
Painesville, Ohio, at a cost of approxi- 
mately $200,000 to meet the expand- 
ing needs of the firm’s fundamental 
and applied research programs. Con- 
tract for the project has been award- 
ed to the Hubert Rust Construction 
Co., Painesville, which already has 


started to work on the job. 


IMCC Names Wilkerson 

The newly established position of 
advertising and sales promotion man- 
ager at Minerals 
& Chemicals 
Corp., of Amer- 
ica, Philadelphia, 
will be filled by 
Robert W. Wilk- 
erson. A. G. 
Blake, 
vice president of 
Minerals & Chemicals Corp., 
ed that the new post was created to 


executive 


report- 


coordinate increased sales promotion 
and advertising activities due to the 
recent merger of Edgar Brothers Co. 
and Attapulgus Minerals into the 
present corporation. 
¥ 
Appointments at Bemis 
Bemis Bros. Bag Co., St. 
announced four appointments early 
this month. C. C. Cobb, formerly 


sales manager of the 3-plant paper 


Louis, 


specialty organization, was named res- 
ident manager of the St. Louis paper 
specialty plant. J. T. Trotter replaced 
R. B. LeRoy as sales manager of the 
multiwall paper bag plant at East 
Pepperell, Mass. In the Buffalo di- 
vision, C. C. Smith was appointed 
plant merchandiser and D. G. Chase 


sales manager. 
. 
Spain Cleared in Dumping Case 
Muriate of potash imported 


from Spain is being sold at fair value 
in the United States according to a 
recent Treasury Department decision. 
Accordingly, the department is clos- 
ing its dumping study involving 
Spanish potash. Meanwhile the tariff 
commission is still investigating cases 
involving East Germany and several 
West European countries. 
e 

Benson at NCC Conference 

Secreary of agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson was the principal speaker at 
the 17th annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Cotton Council at the Sham- 
rock Hotel, Houston, Texas, Jan. 31- 
Feb. 1. The second day of the con- 
ference featured an address, “Farm- 
ers Look to the Future,” by Charles 
B. Shuman, pres., American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 
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LINDANE 


...The BEST for P-C.O.’s 


ORTHO 


lindane offers Attention P.C.O.’s: 


ORTHO Lindane is high in purity 
@ High efficiency factor —can be purchased in prepared 
formulations under the ORTHO 
brand name of ISOTOX. A variety 


of ISOTOX formulations in liquid, 


@ Excellent control of 
wide variety of insects 


wettable and concentrate form are 


js . 
Ease of formulation available for P.C.O.’s. 


® 100% gamma isomer 
Call your nearest ORTHO sales office 
® Combines effectiveness for full details and free explanatory 


with economy literature. 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL Corp. 
Executive Office: Richmond, California 


Portiand, Ore. Sacramento, Calif. Orlando, Fia. Linden, N.J. 
Whittier, Calif Caldwell, Idaho Phoenix, Ariz. Medina, N.Y. 
San Jose, Calif Maryland Heights, Mo. Shreveport, La. Goldsboro, N.C. 


Fresno, Calif. Oklahoma City, Okla. Maumee, Ohio 
Paris, France 


SCIENTIFIC PEST CONTROL . In Canada, Ortho Agricultural Chemicals Limited, Vancouver, B. C. 


On all chemicals, read directions and cautions before use. 


7.@.°S REG US. PAT OFF . ORTHO. ISOTOX 
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Currently on a 
three month 
nd - the - world 
the Cu 


& Mig 


York January 2lst 
the ship will put 


in at ports in the Caribbean, South 
America, Africa, India, Indonesia, Hong 
Kong, Japan, and return lew York 
via San Francisco, Acapulco, Mexico 
and the Panama Canal. Shown on the 


S. C. Fertilizer Review 
Agricultural College, 


Clemson, S.C., recently issued a 3-page 


Clemson 


summary showing the distribution of 
fertilizer in South Carolina counties 
by grades and materials for the sec 
ond half of 1944. 
© 

Cotton Defoliation Meeting 

Claude L. Welch, National Cot 
Memphis, 


delegates to the ninth annual Beltwide 


ton Council, welcomed 
Cotton Defoliation Conference, spon- 
sored by the National Cotton Coun- 
cil, Jan. 13-14, at the Hotel Peabody, 
Memphis. Dr. W. H. Tharp, USDA, 
was conference chairman. 

A_ round table 
“Field Studies with Defoliants and 
Desiccants,” followed Dr. Tharp’s ad 
dress. Participants were moderator T. 
E. Corley, Alabama Ag. Exp. Sta- 


tion, Auburn, and field research spec- 


discussion of 


ialists from cotton belt experimental 
stations. During the same session, a 
panel presided over by S. P. John- 
son, Texas Ag. Exp. Station, College 
Station, reviewed “Studies on Special 
Phases of Cotton Defoliation.” 
Chemical representa- 
tives attending the conference found 


company 


the afternoon panels on “Factors In- 
fluencing Boll Rot” and “Basic and 
Applied Studies with Amino Triazole 
and Other 
pecially interesting. The first discus 
sion was headed by J. T. Presley, 
USDA, Beltsville, Md., while W. A. 
Balk, Edisto Exp. Station, Blackville, 
S. C. presided over the second. 
The meeting on January 14th 
was devoted to a technical discussion 


Growth Inhibitors” es- 
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alter deck just Defore sailing time trom 

left to right are: Mr: Vern McCarthy 

Bud McCarthy; Herb Scharbact C 

jon D. Zuck, president Vulcan Steel 
| vs 


Container Co., and Verr 


‘ 


of abscission in cotton physiology, 
followed in the afternoon by papers 
of more general interest including 
“Evaluation of Cotton Defoliation as 
an Aid to Mechanical Harvesting,” by 
G. V. Crowe, agricultural economist, 
and H. R. Carns, Delta Branch Exp 
Station, Shafter, Calif 

Chairman of the final session was 
E. E. Berkeley, ACCO Fiber and 
Spinning laboratory. 
° 


Residue Tolerance Discussed 
PANEL discussion on “Residue 
Tolerances The 

Vegetable 

highlighted the January 28 meeting 

of the New Jersey State Horticul- 
tural Society at the War Memorial 

Bldg, Trenton, N. J. Participating 

were Robert C. Stanfill, FDA, Phila 

delphia; Lea Hitchner, NACA, 

Washington, D. C.; Dr. Charles H. 

Mahoney, National Canners’ Associ 

ation; and Harry Smith, New Jersey 


Fruit and 


Growers’ Responsibulit 


grower, with Ordway Starnes, New 
Jersey Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, New Brunswick, N 
Earlier in the day, the fruit 


J., as mod 
erator. 
growers and vegetable growers held 
separate meetings, with the former 
emphasizing farm management and 
the latter stressing soil care. 

Dr. Starnes led off the round 
table on residue tolerances by pointing 
f the 
panel would be to review the grower’s 
the Miller 
amendment and existing inter-state 
commerce legislation. R. C. Stanfill 
and Lea Hitchner summarized the his 


out that the main purpose « 


responsibilities under 


tory of the amendment and pointed 


out that the growers’ sole obligation 
would be to follow precisely the di 
rections printed on the labels of the 
pesticide products, since the conform 
ity of these directions with the Miller 
amendment would be the responsibil 
ity of the manufacturers. Mr. Stan 
fill said that in the event that a 
grower disregarded these recommen- 
dations, intentionally or inadvertent- 
ly, and his crop showed a higher 
residue than is permitted under the 
Miller Act, the crops would be con- 
fiscated and the grower would be li 
able to a one year prison sentence 

Mr. Mahoney, representing the 
processing industry, mentioned that, 
as a result of several cases of exces 
sive residues, the NCA would send 
more representatives to farms to see 
that pesticide directions were being 
correctly carried out 

Mr. Mahoney then 


growers that pesticides must be used 


reminded 


only for products designated on the 
label. Most of the cases of contamin 
ation that had come to his attention 
were results of the use of a pesticide 
on the wrong crop; where farmers 
had assumed that what was safe on 
one crop would be equally safe on 
another. 

1955 spraying recommendations 
for apples and peaches were distrib- 
uted at the meeting of the fruit 
growers, where Leland G. Merrill, Jr., 
New Jersey Agricultural Extension 
Service, New Brunswick, N. J., re- 
viewed some of these recommenda 
tions in a talk on “Orchard Insect and 
Disease Control.” Dr. Russell B. 
Alderfer, Rutgers, N. J., spoke on 
the care of orchard soils, paying par- 
ticular attention to the problem of 
maintaining a high level of nitrogen 
He compared the efhcacy of various 
cover crops and described methods of 
applying fertilizer to trees without 
loss of nitrogen content to clover or 
blue grass cover crops. 

The afternoon panel on residue 
tolerances was preceded by “The 
Experiment Station and Horticul- 
ture,” Dr. William H. Martin, New 
Jersey Ag. Exp. Station; and “New 
Developments in Marketing,” Joseph 
F. Hauck, New Jersey Ag. Extension 
Service. 
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more and more 


granulated 
fertilizer manufacturers 


are turning to 
rotary dryers 


LOUISVILLE / rotary coolers 


to speed production... 


reduce drying costs 


Installations are individually engineered for your problems. 
Results can be pre-determined in our pilot plant. We’ll be 
glad to show you how the fertilizer industry has found a new 
way to efficient and profitable drying. 

A Louisville engineer will survey your present operation with- 
out obligation on your part. Take advantage of Louisville’s 
equipment and experience. Phone or write today. 


LOUISVILLE DRYING MACHINERY UNIT 
GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


Dryer Sales Offices: 139 So. Fourth Street, Louisville 2, Kentucky * 380 Madison Ave., New York 17, New York 
General Offices: 135 So. LaSalle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois 

in Canede: Canadian Locomotive Company, Ltd., Kingston, Ontario 

OFFICES IN ALi. PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Midwest Agronomists to Meet 

Round table discussion of more 
efficient, economical methods of pro- 
ducing corn, small grains and legume 
grass crops and reports on the latest 
results of fertilizer research will high- 
light the annual joint meeting of 
Midwestern agronomists and fertilizer 
industry representatives, sponsored by 
the Middle West Soil Improvement 
Committee, at Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, Feb. 17-18. 

Dr. F. W. Smith, Kansas State 
College, will be chairman. The con- 
ference will open with an address by 
H. S. Vorhes, president of the Middle 
West Soil Improvement Committee, 
after which the folowing papers will 
be presented: “Sure Fire Alfalfa 
Production,” O. J. Attoe, University 
of Wisconsin; “Fall vs. Spring Appli- 
cation of Nitrogen Fertilizer,” John 
MacGregor, University of Minnesota; 
“The Significance of Water Solu- 
bility in Phosphatic Fertilizers,” John 
R. Webb, Iowa State College; “The 
Effect of Fertilizers on the Establish- 
ment and Maintenance of Legume- 
Grass Mixtures,” Richard Swenson, 
Michigan State College; ““MWSIC 
Sponsored Research in Méissouri,” 
John Falloon, University of Missouri; 
“Yield Potentials of Corn Belt 
Crops,” M. B. Russell, University 
of Illinois; “Fertilizer Economics in 
a Period of Surpluses,” Russell Cole- 
man, president NFA, 


The theme of the Feb. 18 pro- 
gram will be “Efficiency in Crop 
Production.” The session will begin 
with an analysis of efficient tillage 
practices by R. L. Cook. A sym- 
posium on “Efficient Corn Produc- 
tion” will follow; H. J. Mederski, 
Ohio State University will report on 
the Eastern corn belt, and E, R. Dun- 
can, Iowa State College, on the west- 
ern corn belt. “Efficient Wheat Pro- 
duction” will be reviewed by soil 
specialists from three wheat produc- 
ing areas: S. A. Barber, Purdue Uni- 
versity, “Soft Winter Wheat;” Robert 
A. Olson, University of Nebraska, 
“Hard Winter Wheat;” and E. B. 
Norum, University of North Dakota, 
“Spring Wheat.” 

Paul M. Burson, University of 
Minnesota, will close the conference 
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by presenting the agonomists’ sugges- 
tions to industry. Z. H. Beers, execu 
tive secretary estimates that some 500 
representatives of industry and re- 
search will attend. 
. 

Southern Safety Group to Meet 

The fertilizer section of the 
Southern Safety Conference will hold 
a meeting at the Jung Hotel, New 
Orleans, Feb. 2-March 1, according 
to an announcement by Curtis A. 
Cox, chairman. 

The following reports are in- 
cluded in the 3-day program: 

“Safety—-A Sound Investment,” 
A. B. Pettit, Davison Chemical Co., 
Baltimore; “Report on Activities of 
Safety Organizations in the Fertilizer 
Industry—National, Regional and 
State,” Vernon S. Gornto, Smith- 
Douglass Co., Inc., Norfolk, Va.; 
“Handling Ammonia Solutions Safe- 
ly,” Charles L. McDaniel, Lion Oil 
Co., El Dorado, Ark.; and “Safe 
Blasting Practices,” A. L. Foster, In- 
ternational Minerals and Chemical 
Corp., Spartanburg, S. C. 

° 


Beech-Nut Names Kubovciak 

The Beech-Nut Packing Co, an- 
nounced last month, two appoint- 
ments in the food laboratory of its 
main plant in Canajoharie, N. Y. 
Michael Kubovciak was named head 
of the bacteriology laboratory and 
Wendell F. Phillips was named head 
of the food chemistry laboratory. 

> 


Coale Announces Retirement 

James S. Coale announced his 
retirement as board chairman of the 
I. P. Thomas & Son Co., Paulsboro, 
N. J., at a recent dinner honoring 
him on the completion of a 56-year 
association with the company. Mr. 
Coale had served for a number of 
years on the board of the National 
Fertilizer Assoc, and is a member of 
the Riverton Shade Tree Commis- 
sion. 

Prior to his retirement, Mr. 
Coale had been negotiating with the 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. 
for integration of the I. P. Thomas 
© Son Co. as an operating division 
of Pennsalt. The merger is expected 
to be completed shortly. 


Food Mach. Appoints Pond 

S. A, Pond, who has been acting 
as industrial relations manager for 
the Chemical Divisions, Food Ma- 
chinery and Chemical Corporation, 
New York, during the past year, was 
appointed to fill that position perma- 
nently in an announcement early last 
month. Prior to joining FMC in 1951, 
Mr. Pond was associated with Pan 
American World Airways, Inc., and 
the Marine Magnesium Products 
Corp., division of Merck & Co., Rah- 
way, N. J. 


: 
S. C. Observes Centennial 
South Carolina entomologists 


representing all branches of the pro- 
fession met at the Jefferson Hotel, 
Columbia, S. C., in December, 1954. 
The meeting included a program cen’ 
tered around the Centennial of Pro- 
fessional Entomology theme. Dr. M. 
D. Farrar, Dean of Agriculture of 
Clemson Agricultural College, key- 
noted the meeting with an address 
entitled, Entomology, 
Past, Present and Future.” 
Representatives of the South 
Carolina Extension Service and the 
State Crop Pest Commission outlined 


“Professional 


early entomological work, especially 
that concerned with the invasion of 
the state by such pests as the boll 
weevil, Mexican bean beetle and other 
pests. The U. S. and Public Health 
agencies likewise presented historical 
summaries of early work with insects 
affecting human welfare. Attention 
during the program was also given to 
reports on some of the more recent 
developments in entomological work 
such as aerial dusting and industrial 
entomology. 
e 


New England NH, Plant 

The anhydrous ammonia busi 
ness will have its New England out- 
post when Northern Chemicals In- 
dustries, Inc., Baltimore, completes a 
projected $9,000,000 plant at Sears- 
port, Maine. Northern Chemicals in- 
tends to start construction this spring 
and finish sometime during the first 
half of 1956. The plant will be one 
of the first in the nation to use resi- 
dual oil as the exclusive source of hy- 


drogen. 
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‘Attention: | Fertilizer Formulators 


PLAN NOW 


to cash in on The Big Swing to 
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Here’s what America’s 
Leading Agricultural Insecticide 
Offers You— 


e Assured Stability in Varying 
Chemical Characteristics of All Fertilizers 


@ No Handling Problems or Offensive Odors 
@ Proved Uniform Effectiveness Throughout the Corn Belt 


Immediate Delivery of all 
Concentrate Formulations in Your Area 


for FREE | _ Velsicol Corporation Dept. AC-2 
| 330 East Grand Ave. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


Z  VELSICOL CORPORATION | Please send me FREE latest information on Handling proper- 
3 : Division of Arvey Corporation | ties of New, Stabilized Heptachlor in fertilizer mixtures. 


General Offices and Laboratories 
330 East Grond Avenue, Chicago 11, Iilinois 


Export Division | ADDRESS — 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 


NAME 


| city a STATE 
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Southern Weed Conference Elects Klingman 


HE fundamental need for better 

weed control in cotton is sim- 
ply to provide more factual informa- 
tion on chemical use to the farmer,” 
Dr. E. D. Witman, manager of ag- 
ricultural development for the Colum- 
bia-Southern Chemical Corp., told the 
Southern Weed Conference at its 
eighth annual meeting at the Hotel 
Soreno, St. Petersburg, Fla., Jan- 
uary 18th. 

“To date,” Dr. 


ported, “only a trickle of factual in- 


Witman re’ 


formation on chemical weed control 
has reached the farmer from state and 
federal authorities. Farmers are afraid 
to use chemical controls because of 
reports of injury, expensive special- 
ized equipment needed, element of 
chance on retreatments of soil and cost 
factors which are based on rumors 
and hearsay. 

Quite often farmers and bank- 
ers are loathe to investigate chemical 
weed control and dismiss great savings 
merely because such ‘new fangled’ 
ideas have not been interpreted to 
them in a simple, factual way,” he 
said. 

More than 300 agriculturalists, 
manufacturers, researchers and rep- 
resentatives of government from 13 
states were attracted to the 3-day 
conference, to hear reports and dis- 
cussions on new compounds, new uses 
of old products, control measures etc. 

New officers for the coming year 
were elected, with G. C. Klingman, 
North Carolina State College, Ral- 
eigh, N. C. being named president. 
Other officers are: W. B. Albert, 
Clemson College, Clemson, S. C., vice 
president; and E. G. Rodgers, Uni 
versity of Florida, Gainesville, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Named to the execu- 
tive board were W. K. Porter, Loui 
siana Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Baton Rouge, La.; H. E. Rea, 
Texas A &M., College Station, Texas, 
and J. R. Wheatley, Carbide & Car- 
bon Chemicals Co., New York. 

A new pre-emergence herbicide 
which field studies indicate will eli- 
minate weedy grasses from certain 
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grass as well as broadleaf crops with- 
out injury to the crop was described 
by Dr. L. H. Hannah, Monsanto 
Chemical Co. Mr. Hannah said that 
the new weed killer, 2-chloroallyl die- 
(CDEC), has 


given excellent control of grasses at 


thyldithiocarbamate 


rates ranging from three to six pounds 
per acre. “Effective control of annual 
weedy grasses in corn and soybean 
rows was obtained by 13-inch band 
treatments using less than two pounds 
per acre,” he said. 

The new material is similar in 
performance to alphachloro - N,N 
diallylacetamide (CDAA) and alpha 
chloro-N, N-diethylacetamide (CD 
EA) which the company announced 
in December, 1954, and was field test 
ed at the same time. Legal require 
ments prevented its announcement 
earlier. 

CDEC appeared to give slightly 
better grass control than CDAA and 
CDEA at all locations of a coopera 
tive field program to determine if the 
new herbicide could selectively con- 
trol annual grasses in corn, Hannah 
reported. 

He said that both classes of ma 
terials are still in an experimental 
stage and estimated that at least an 
other year of field trials in coopera- 
tion with growers and experiment 
stations would be needed before they 
could be made available commercially. 


The results of tests in 2700 wide 
ly-scattered plots indicate that under 
most conditions the new products are 
superior grass-specific pre-emergence 
herbicides for such crops as sweet 
corn, onions, carrots, broccoli, spin 
ach, snapbeans, lima beans, turnips, 
radishes and table beets. 

Satisfactory control was obtained 
of pigweed, purslane and other broad- 
leaf weeds in addition to annual 
grass pests such as giant foxtail, wild 
oats, cheat grass and crabgrass, ac- 
cording to data presented by Hannah. 

None of the materials caused vis- 
ible crop injury or reduction in yield, 
with the exception of cucurbits, even 


12-pound-per-acre 
rate, twice the rate necessary for ade- 
Hannah said. 
Slight injury was noted in alfalfa, 
ladino clover, red clover and birds: 
foot trefoil when both pre-emergence 


when used at a 


quate weed control, 


and post-emergence applications were 
made with CDAA and CDEA., In 
the same experiments, CDEA did not 
injure the legumes. 

Hannah 


materials are 


that the 
highly water soluble, 


pointed out 


which may account for their effective- 
ness even on soils low in moisture. 
However, neither weed control nor 
vigor of the crop has been adversely 
affected by heavy rainfall immediately 
after their application. 

In his address to members, presi- 
dent W. C. Shaw, USDA, Beltsville, 
Md., advised that more public sup- 
port of research on weed control is 
necessary to curtail the tremendous 
annual damage due to weed and in- 
sect losses. A survey of losses in agri 
culture conducted by the USDA, re- 
ported to Dr. Shaw, shows that the 
annual loss due to insects is in the 
neighborhood of four billion dollars. 
The losses caused by weeds and the 
cost of control are estimated at about 
five billion dollars annually, he said. 

Dr. D. W. Colvard, North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh, N. 
C., discussed the role of state experi 
ment stations and extension services 
in developing a weed control program, 
emphasizing the need for cooperation 
in the schools of agriculture, the 
USDA and industry. 

Featured also at the Conference 
was a discussion on the effects of legis- 
lation and regulation on herbicide re- 
search and use by Lea S. Hitchner, 
executive secretary of the National 
Agricultural Chemicals Association. 
Mr. Hitchner pointed out that the 
field of herbicides for control of weeds 
is expanding rapidly and proposals for 
control by legislation and regulation 
must eventually be anticipated. The 
type regulation that develops, he said, 
will decide the rate of progress in re- 
search and the production and use of 
these materials. Legislation, he con- 
tinued, has an impact where herbi- 
cides are used on food crops, in her- 


bicidal research, etc. ** 
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HI-BAKE LININGS 
for your Hard-to-Hold products 


BENNETT 
PROTEC 


FORST. .. With Bennett carefully applied 
Hi-Bake” linings, scientifically selected 
to properly hold your individual product. 


SECOND With Bennett's pre-tested 
containers and superior workmanship 

the result of over 40 years of expertence in 
steel container manufacture 


Correct application methods usually account for the success or 
failure of a “Hi-Bake” container lining. Bennett has the most 
modern equipment, extensive research facilities and experienced 
personnel to assure you positive protection for your products. 
Extreme care is taken to follow only approved and pretested 
methods of application. Single coat as well as multiple coat lin- 
ing applications are diligently checked for full coverage and 
proper thickness of each coat throughout the pail interior. 

Bennett “Hi-Bake” lined pails will safely contain such active 
ingredients as paints, adhesives, insecticides, inks, foods, soaps, 
cleaning compounds, and most chemicals. 

Bennett engineers welcome the opportunity to consult with 
you as to the proper type of “Hi-Bake” lining for your specific 
products. No obligation is involved. We will gladly submit 
lined sample pails for your own tests. Call or write us today 


for more information. =~ 
BENNETT INDUSTRIES 


Peotone, Illinois 


40 MILES SOUTH OF CHICAGO — — 
BENNETT 
Chicago Telephone Long Distance INDUSTRIES 
INterocean 8.9480 Peotone 2791 


Crockett Joins Hollingshurst 
E. Gordon Crockett, formerly 


vice-pres. of Chas. Page & Co., Inc., 
New York, was appointed president of 
Hollinghurst & Co., New York, last 
month, to succeed Arthur Berger. 
Mr. Berger had been president since 
the death of Bernard O. Graves in 
1943, and will continue as chairman 
of the board. 
. 

CFA Issues Warning 

The California Fertilizer Asso- 
ciation reminded farmers in a recent 
announcement that even though fer- 
tilizer use is at a record high, soil 
depletion or a repetition of the 1930 
dust storms may occur unless the land 
is protected by employment of ap- 
proved soil conservation methods and 
correct cultural practices. 

7 
Wilbur-Ellis To Build at Seattle 

Wilbur-Ellis Co., Seattle, Wash.., 
expect to complete a modern insecti- 
cide plant at Seattle early this sea- 

It will be Wilbur-Ellis’s second 
agricultural chemicals installation at 
Seattle where the company already 
has a fertilizer plant. 

. 
Holmes Joins Master Tank 

Will K. Holmes recently joined 
the sales staff of Master Tank & 
Welding, Dallas, Texas. Mr. Holmes 
will specialize in the sale of applica- 
tors, tank transports, storage tanks, 
and other ammonia equipment 

7 
Build NH, Storage System 

A 12,000 ton anhydrous am- 
monia storage system will be operated 
at President's Island near Memphis, 
by Mid-South Chemical Corp. about 
March 1. 

Company officials point out the 
plant will have at its disposal the na- 
tion's first river-rail-highway distribu- 
tion facilities. At the center of the 
installation will be an eight acre dis- 
tribution center. 

The company will have fifteen 
30,000 gallon ammonia tanks for stor- 
age, in addition to an 800 acre ton 
capacity barge and 100 railroad tank 
cars with 25 ton capacity, each. In 
addition to ammonia Mid-South will 
also handle potash, phosphate and 
other mixed fertilizers. 
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North Central ESA Meeting March 24-25 


NTOMOLOGISTS from more 

than a dozen states will con- 
vene at the annual meeting of the 
North Central Branch of the Ento- 
mological Society of America to be 
held at East Lansing, Mich., March 
24 and 25. The theme of the meet- 
ings, which will be held in the Kellogg 
Center for Continuing Education on 
the Michigan State Campus, will be 
“Today and the Next Ten Years.” 
Specialists in all phases of entomol- 
ogy will review the present status of 
their fields and will look ahead to 
predict the trends of the future. 


Among the speakers scheduled 
for the two-day session are: Dr. 
Harold Gunderson of Iowa State Col- 
lege who will speak on future de- 
velopments in field control of insect 
pests which annually damage millions 
of dollars of farm crops. Dr. C. C. 
Alexander of Geigy Agricultural 
Chemicals, New York, will review the 
trends in the chemical development 


field. 


Chemicals and chemical con- 
trol will not be the only subject of 
the meeting. Biology, insects’ rela- 
tion to their environment, classifica- 
tion and development of new tax- 
onomic groups will all be given at- 
tention. Dr. H. H. Ross, University 
of Illinois and Dr. A, C. Hodson, 
University of Minnesota will discuss 
the new developments in studies in 
these fields. Dr. Roger C. Smith of 
Kansas State College will show the 
entomologists where they are going 
in the teaching profession. Dr. Floyd 
Andre, director of the Iowa Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station will discuss 
anticipated developments in regional 
research while the outlook for future 
legislation will be presented by Dr. 
W. W. Sunderland of the Dow 
Chemical Co. 


Members and guests attending 
will also hear a discussion of the pos- 
sible future activities of the North 
Central Branch which will be pre- 
sented by Dr. T. C. Allen of the 
University of Wisconsin, who is 


chairman of the North Central Branch 
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and will preside at the opening gen- 
eral session. Dr. C. R. Weaver is 
program chairman. 
e 
Metasap Chem. Has New Lab. 
A new laboratory was recently 
opened by the Metasap Chemical Co. 
at its Harrison, N. J. plant to func: 
tion as a sales service and research 
center. Metasap is a subsidiary of the 
Nopco Chemical Co., Harrison, N. J. 
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and wettable 


Arwell Announces Seminar 

Arwell, Inc., sanitation and gen- 
eral pest control consultants, Wau- 
kegan, Ill., have announced plans for 
their annual sanitation seminar to be 
held in Chicago sometime during the 
middle of April. The exact dates of 
the meeting will be announced later. 


One of the purposes of the sem- 
inar is to foster greater co-operation 
between manufacturers, public health 
authorities and the pest control in- 
dustry. 


EXPERIENCE 
SERVICE 
DEPENDABILITY 


STAUFFER ws BHC 4 

SULPHURS TECHNICAL | 

all grades of available in- 
dusting 24 gamma and 


in 36-40 gamma 


DUST BASES AND MIXTURES: 


WETTABLE POWDERS; EMULSIFIABLE LiQuiDSs 
DDT - Parathion + Malathion 


Chlordane - BHC - Aldrin 


Dieldrin - Toxaphene + Endrin - Ovex 


STAUFFER customers are assured of continu- 
ous supplies of chemicals drawn from ample 
stocks — produced from fresh materials — ac- 
cording to guaranteed strength and exacting 
specifications. Stauffer Chemical Company, 
380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities. 
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“The hands 
unload 
them rough” 


—says Fred Schroer, Jr. of Valdosta, Ga. 


“I’ve never seen a thread give under this 
pounding and believe me, if they weren't 
tough burlap bags, we'd have a heavy loss 
over the years from waste.” 

Fred should know. He and his brother, 
Herbert, now run the 1200-acre farm of 
their father, Fred W. Schroer, retired 
Master Farmer and pioneer in the modern 
agricultural age of South Georgia. Mr. 
Schroer says he’s been using burlap bags 
since 1912 and, “During the years, I’ve 
had less trouble with burlap bags than 
any one thing I use. First thing I did 


Just ask your own customers — 
they'll tell you that burlap 


») Is strong — tokes Gives good 
dragging, dropping, <—~- ventilation 
man-handling — any — keeps farm supplies 
tough job on the farm. and products fresh. 


“4 Laughs at sudden = S _ Saves money 
. showers — wetness x — extra value from 
or dampness can’t re-sale and re-use. 


: : = Has 1000 uses 
this year was put in our fertilizer order— — always in demand 
in burlap bags, of course. You can’t beat on the farm 
them—no matter how you try or what eny height without (popular with form 

slipping. wives, too!) 


you use,” 
That's a strong statement from such an 
outstanding farmer, but typical of what 


farmers all over the c try tell us. 

Sein ion pment y dim T H E yy R L A P G @) U N Cc I t 
Indian Jute Mills Association — 

— > East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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BULLETINS 


Paint Reduces Hopper Corrosion 
Chemists have developed a line 
of new paints that effectively delay 
corrosion of metal by plant food 
chemicals. Two years ago, at the re- 
quest of the Farm Equipment Insti- 
tute, testing of other metals, plastics, 
rubber coatings and paints got under 
way. A hopper coated with the spec- 
ial paint is reported to withstand the 
heavy use for extended periods. 
. 
New Bemis Packing Valve 
A new inner sleeve valve for 
multiwall paper fertilizer bags was 
recently introduced by Bemis Bros. 
Bag Co., St. Louis. Bemis claims that 
firmer closures and quicker packing 
are permitted by patterned creases in 
the valve sleeve and a new design of 
the sleeve. 
e 
Self-Unloading Transp. Unit 
Baughman Mfg. Co., Jerseyville, 
[ll., recently announced production of 
the “Bulkmobile,” an automatic, self- 
unloading transportation unit. Baugh- 
man reports that the unit will dis- 
charge from % to 2 tons per minute, 
depending on weight and method of 
Body conveyor and dis 
charge accessories are hydraulic. 
ue 
New Chipman Herbicide 
“Chlorea” a non-selective weed 
and grass killer for industrial, agri- 
cultural and railroad use was an- 
nounced recently by Chipman Chem- 
ical Co., Inc., Bound Brook, N. J. 
Chlorea is a uniform, non-separating 
combination of sodium chlorate, bor- 
ate and CMU combining the 
proved effectiveness of chlorate on 
deep-rooted weeds with the pro- 
longed soil-surface action of CMU on 
annual 


discharge. 


shallow-rooted grasses and 
seedling growth. It is reported also 
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to have a lasting residual effect to 
inhibit regrowth. Chlorea is non- 
poisonous and, because of its borate 
content, does not create a fire hazard 
when used as directed. It can be ap- 
plied dry or used as a water-mixed 
spray. 
. 


New | & C Bagger 
A new I & C Bagger (Model 
UB-101) 


according to a recent report by Union 


is being put on the market 


Bag & Paper Corp., New York, sales 
agents for this automatic weighing 
and filling machine and other Ing: 
lett & Corley equipment. 


The new machine works in con 
junction with a moving conveyor and 
sewing head. The weighing and fill- 
ling cycle is completely automatic. 
Pre-weighed materials are delivered 
through the machine's bag chute, and 
the filled weight drops each of the 
open mouth multiwall bags on to a 
moving conveyor belt which leads 
them through the sewing head. 

In addition to incorporating the 
basic principles of the original ma- 
chine (Model UB-100) the new ma- 
chine offers these added advantages: 


dial type scale, and a new switch 
system, which weighs units from 25 
to 200 Ibs. and allows a rapid change 
of weight units. 
Diamond Issues Brochure 
Diamond Alkali Co., Cleveland, 
recently issued a brochure depicting 
the contributions of chemicals to the 
American standard of living. Entitled 
“15 Portraits in Print of Diamond 
Chemicals and Their Contributions 
to Everyone's Progress,” the booklet 
is a collection of 15 selected full-page, 
four-color advertisements published by 
the company in the past few years. 
New Blending System 
Naugatuck Chemical Div. of 
United States Rubber Co., Nauga- 
tuck, Conn., recently initiated a new 
latex blending operation at its Kralas- 
tic manufacturing plant. A novel fea- 
ture of the operation is the use of load 
cells to perform the weighing and pro- 
portioning of the individual liquid 
products. By the new method as many 
as six liquid products are blended 
automatically. 


- 
Carbide Issues Booklet 
“Celloselve and Carbitol Sol- 
vents,” was issued last month by Car- 
bide and Carbon Chemicals Co., a di- 
vision of Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corp., New York. The booklet des: 
cribes in detail the nine commercial 
glycol-ethers sold by Carbide and has 
a special section devoted to the speci- 
fications of the glycol-ethers and the 
test methods used to check them. 
+ 
Catalog of Processing Equip. 
Catalog reviews entire line of 
chemical processing, food processing, 
fertilizer and fish reduction equip: 
ment. Booklet introduces and fea- 
tures Dehydro-Mat. Bulletin 854 is 
issued by Edw. Renneburg & Sons 
Co., Baltimore. 
+. 
New Swift Plant Food 
Swift & Co., Chicago, announced 
recently a new product of its Plant 
Food Division. “Golden Vigoro Com: 
plete Lawn Food,” does not burn 
growing grass when applied at recom- 
mended rates, according to the manu- 
facturer. 
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NOW, DIRECT FROM US, PEST- 
MASTER*DDT Technical for your dusts, 
wettable powders, solutions, and emulsions. 
This leading brand of 100% DDT is hard, 
clean, stable. Its use will add kill, stability 
and uniformity to your formulations. Phone, 
write or fill in the coupon below for prices, 
conditions and samples. 

Users or exporters of 75% DDT Wettable 
powder should investigate our PEST- 
MASTER* Brand. Review its resistance to 
tropical conditions, its uniform wettable and 


PESTMASTER* 


You can’t buy 
better DDT than 


brand 


suspension properties, its carefully controlled 
packaging which preserves its qualities. Re- 
member, PESTMASTER* 75% DDT Wet- 
table does the job when it gets on the job 
— Asia, Africa, South America, Europe, 
here at home—wherever you want it. Write 
for prices, conditions, samples. Use the 
coupon. 


Send a sample of PESTMASTER* DDT 
Technical Grade (100%) [] Prices [_] 
Send a sample of PESTMASTER* 75% 


Wettable [] 


Nome 


a 


© 


230 Pork Avenve 
New York 17, New York 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF *7T lM 


QUALITY PRODUCER OF PESTMASTER* DOT & METHYL BROMIDE AND OTHER AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


Prices (] 


MICHIGAN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
501 N. Bankson Street, Saint Louis, Michigan 
EASTERN SALES OFFICE 
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New Stauffer Pesticide 

“Vapam,” a new agricultural 
pesticide, has just been announced by 
Stauffer Chemical Co. Consisting of 
sodium N-methyl dithiocarbamate, 
this product has been field tested dur- 
ing the past two years as Compound 
N-869. 

A general purpose soil fumigant, 
“Vapam”™ is reported to control prac- 
tically all types of soil-borne diseases, 
nematodes, growing weeds and weed 
seeds, as well as certain species of 
soil infesting insects and related pests. 
The manufacturer advises it is espec- 
ially suitable for seed bed treatment, 
and also shows promise for a wide 
range of soil problems confronting 
farmers, nurserymen, and home gar- 
deners. 

The compound is readily solu 
ble in water and can be introduced 
into the soil through irrigation equip- 
ment, to the plow sole, or to the 
ground surface in connection with 
the use of a rototiller. It is reported 
that with suggested methods of ap- 
plication no ground coverings are re- 
quired. 

Vapam is stable in the commer: 
cial concentrated solution, but decom- 


poses in damp soil into a gas which 

dissipates within a few days. Under 

most conditions, crops may be planted 

within seven days after soil treatment. 
. 


Arkell and Smith Bulletin 

Arkell & Smiths, Canajoharie, 
N. Y., is offering a ten page bulletin 
on “Palletizing Filled Multiwall 
Bags.” The book is the result of lab- 
oratory tests and field checks, and 
was designed to facilitate the hand- 
ling, and shipping of bags, with spec- 
ial attention to the problem of adapt- 
ing bags to fit a given pallet. 

e 

USI Revises Booklets 

The Animal Nutrition Dept., 
U. S. Industrial Chemicals Co., Div., 
of National Distillers Products Corp., 
New York, recently revised and 
brought up to date its feed products 
buyers guides, which are designed to 
assist manufacturers in formulating 
rations or purchasing feed supple- 
ments. The guides contain informa- 
tion on methionine, niacine, vitamin 
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B-12 supplements, calcium panto- 
thenate products, riboflavin products 
choline chloride and other USI prod- 
ucts. 

o 


Nitrogen Fertilizer Manufacture 

The use of filters in removal of 
graphite, oil, grease particles, paper 
fibers and dirt from mother liquor in 


the manufacture of anhydrous am- 
monia as a high nitrogen fertilizer 
is illustrated in an operation at Mis- 
sissippi Chemical Co., Yazoo City, 
Miss. The solution is composed of 
ammonium nitrate water solution 
and is made up of materials spilled at 
various points in the process, The 
filter is used in conjunction with an 
ammonium nitrate tank in which 
granular nitrate is dissolved in wa- 
ter. Diatomaceous earth filtered, 15 
lbs. per 100 gallons, is added in this 
tank when necessary to precoat. The 
Niagara filter is used also in opera: 
tions at the Phillips Chemical Co., 
Etter, Texas. 


+ 
New Hand Duster 


A new insecticide Spit Duster 
which can be operated with one hand, 
leaving the other hand free to move 
foliage or to hold plants, is available 
through the distributors of Raw Ma- 
terials Trading Co., New York. 

The dust projection distance is 
12 feet, and the duster holds 514 ozs. 
of material equal to 7 minutes of dust- 
ing. The weight of the duster, which 
will find its use among home garden- 
ers, nurserymen, and others, is 51% 


lbs. 


Nopco Viscosity Chart 

A chart which provides a quick, 
convenient means of translating any 
viscosity measurement into seven other 
standard units has just been released 
by the Nopco Chemical Co., Harri- 
son, N, J. This conversion nomograph 
has been designed to minimize the 
problems caused by the lack of stan- 
dardization by providing a means of 
rapidly converting from one system 
to another. 

” 
New Peerless Pump Buln. 

A new 16-page bulletin which 
describes the application of Peerless 
vertical industrial service pumps for 
liquid transfer from short settings is 
offered by the Peerless Pump Division, 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., 
New York. Three production designs 
are described: the standard service 
type and the heavy duty service type, 
for pumping of clear water and al- 
kaline liquids, and the special service 
type for hydrocarbons, 
volatile liquids, chemical solutions and 


pumping 


other process liquids. 
InsectoJet Sprayer Described 
Spraying Systems, Co., Bellwood, 
Ill., recently issued a new bulletin 
(#74) on its 
which is now suggested for use in the 
dairy farm field. 
bottle type unit, operated by com- 
A simple portable air 


InsectoJet Sprayer 


The sprayer is a 


pressed air. 
compresser is used as an air source. 
* 
Announce Herbicide Bulletin 
American Potash & Chemical Corp. 
recently announced publication of a 
service bulletin on its product “Trona- 
bor”, a borate weed killer. The bul- 
letin adds to information contained 
in a previously issued bulletin de- 
scribing Tronabor. 
7 
GGG-38 Product Sheet Offered 
A description of the structure 
aiid operation of the GGG-38 bagging 
scale is contained in a product data 
sheet recently published by the Rich- 
ardson Scale Co., Clifton, N. J. The 
pamphlet includes a detailed descrip- 
tion of the scale, a listing of seven 
spcifications, a photograph of the unit, 
and engineering drawing. 
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STAUFFER CHEMICAL CoO. recently NIAGARA BRAND Spray Co., 
completed an $800,000 Crystex plant manufacturer of fungicides, insecti- 
at Monongahela, Penn cides, and herbicides recently ac: 


Triangle Brand Copper Sulphate has been recognized as an effective agri- 
cultural chemical for more than sixty years. In sprays (where Bordeaux mix- 
tures are the most reliable), in dusts (if you prefer them) and in fertilizers 
(for additional enrichment of the soil) Triangle Brand Copper Sulphate has 
proved itself worthy and dependable. Try these Triangle Brand forms of 
Copper Sulphate:— 

INSTANT (powder) for quick and efficient mixing of Bordeaux sprays. 

SUPERFINE (snow), SMALL or LARGE CRYSTALS, all containing 
25.2% metallic copper. 

BASIC Copper Sulphate in powder form, containing 53% metallic copper. 

Write for booklets that will help you solve your agricultural problems. 


Control POND SCUM and ALGAE with Triangle Brand 
Copper Sulphate. Write today for information on how 
it can help you maintain healthy water conditions. 


40 WALL ST, NEW YORK 5. NY « 230 N MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO. ILL 
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quired Chemical Products Ltd., West- 
ern Canada. 
Ss - 2 

VIRGINIA CAROLINA CHEMICAL 
Corp., recently elected T. C. Boushall 
as a director to succeed W. Cabell. 

ae 

P. J. Pernice has been named 
to head the Portland, Ore., office of 
Antara Chemicals, sales division of 
General Aniline & Film Corp. 

Se 
IMC’s Potash Division will 
expand its potassium sulfate produc- 
ing facilities at Carlsbad, N. M. to 
40,000 tons/year capacity. Construc- 
tion is expected to start immediately. 
le ee 

FREEPORT SULPHUR Co. plans 
to build a $16 million potash mine 
and refinery near Carlsbad, N. M. 

or Te 

GENERAL E. MONTGOMERY re- 
tired recently from his post with 
Chemical Construction Corp. as as- 
sistant to the executive vice president, 
director of procurements. 

> * 7. 

BreA CHEMICALS, INc., Brea 
Calif., subsidiary of the Union Oil 
Company of California, has appoint- 
ed Ronald L. Clark supervisor of 
market research and development 

> * * 

MONSANTO CHEMICAL Co's 
Texas City, Texas, plant and the 
Montreal plant of Monsanto Canada, 
Ltd., last month were named the 1954 
winners of the president's trophies, 
awarded annually by the company 
for the best plant safety records 

* * * 

THE IRAQ GOVERNMENT has 
placed a $20,000 order for endrin, to 
be used against the spiny bollworm, 
which is attacking Iraq’s cotton crop. 
At present the chemical is manu 
factured only in the United States, 
but Shell Chemical Co. plans to be 
producing it at its Pernis Refinery 
near Rotterdam before mid-1956 


* * * 

W. D. McLean, Bemis Bros. 
Bag Co., will leave this month for 
India and Pakistan to appraise the 
jute and burlap supply situation. He 
plans to attend the annual meeting 


of the Indian Jute Mills Assoc. 
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Bips HAVE BEEN REQUESTED for 
the supply of 25 tons of insecticides 
to be used in the cotton areas of the 
Belgian Congo. The program will be 
under the direction of the managing 
committee of the Cotton Reserve 
Fund. 
e 62 
Nopco CHEMICAL Co., Harrison, 
N. J., has announced the appoint- 
ment of Ralph W. Uster as a district 
sales manager of the agricultural de- 
partment of the company’s Vitamin 
Division. 
oe 
Murray OWEN was recently 
selected to replace H.C. Little as 
director of employee relations at 
American Cyanamid Co., New York. 
Mr. Little has moved up to assistant 
general manager of the Agricultural 
Chemicals Division. 
o* * * 
HaRoL_p FERGUSON, 
vice president of the Naco Fertilizer 


formerly 


Co., was recently appointed senior 
assistant to Dr. R. E. Neidig, vice- 
president of the fertilizer and chem- 
cal department of Balfour, Guthrie & 
Co., Ltd., San Francisco. 

es @ 

Mexico plans to increase its 
fertilizer production through construc- 
tion of an anhydrous ammonia plant 
at Coatzacoalco, installation of faci- 
lities at the Monclova steel mill to 
recover byproduct ammonium sulfate, 
and expansion of present ammonium 
sulfate capacity at Cuautitlan. 

i 

ARWELL, INc., Waukegan, 
Ill., announced last month the ap- 
pointment of Robert Brooks as man- 
ger of its newly established product 
and equipment division. Alfred Agne 
was named advertising manager. 

*. . . 

LawRENCE R. GaRDNER has 
been named purchasing manager for 
Commercial Solvents Corp., New 
York. Mr. Gardner has served with 


American Marietta and Monsanto 
Chemical Co, 
> = > 
AMERICAN SprRAY OPERATORS 


have been invited to submit bids for 
a weed control operation in Turkey 
by the directorate of Turkish State 
Farms. 
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GEorGE H. SERVISS, agronomist 
for the G. L. F. Soil Building Ser- 
vice, Ithaca, N. Y., has been elec- 
ted 1955 chairman of the American 
Chemical Society's Division of Ferti- 
lizer and Soil Chemistry, succeeding 
Jesse D. Romaine, secretary and chief 
agronomist of the American Potash 


Institute. 
. oe 


THE CarAc Fiorat Co., INC., 
New York, started the new year with 
a new name, “The Carac Corp.” and 


new headquarters at Freeport, N. Y. 


A. 


Philade 


Since 1926 
ricultural Chenrical Specialists 


CHARLES ALBERT SMITH, LTD., 


Toronto, was designated exclusive 
representative of Emulsol Chemical 
Corp., Chicago, for the Dominion of 


Canada, effective January 3. 


* ck * 


Gitpert E, GoHeEeN has been 
appointed chief of the 
Southern Utilization Research Branch 
of the U. S. D. A Research Service. 
He was previously director of re- 


assistant 


search and development at the J T. 
Baker Chemical Co. 


HARA 


Powdered 


Basic Copper Sulphate 
M 53% Copper as metallic 


Neutral Zinc 56% Zinc as metallic 
The Highest Test Nutritional Zinc 
If you use Zinc Sulphate be sure to check 


™ Greater Performance and Lower 
Cost of Zee-N-O 


Neutral Manganese 
55% Manganese as metallic 

The Highest Test Nutritional 
Manganese 

™ Greater Performance and Lower 
Cost 

Non-irritating to Workmen 


, 
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AMERICAN PoTASH INSTITUTE 
announced that R. P. Pennington 
succeeds E. K. Hampson who retired 
recently from his post as Canadian 
manager of the American Potash In- 
stitute local branch. 


* * * 


Ropert E. HULse, vice presi 
dent in charge of chemical operations 
for National Distillers Products Ce rp. 
was recently elected to the compan,’s 
board of directors. 


NH; PRODUCTION 


(From Page 25) 


field, but prepared to convert to other 
forms more readily saleable in the 
world market, express little concern 
even in the face of steadily rising 
domestic output. They indicate that 
at least part of the excess of Ameri- 
can nitrogen will simply move into 
the world market where there are still 
plenty of buyers. 


For full killing power, your dusts and sprays need the right 


physical properties to absorb and disperse the toxicant 
thoroughly to make them cling, cover, and stick in doing 
their deadly work. Vanderbilt carriers, diluents, and dispers- 
ing agents are specially developed to give dusts and sprays 
these important physical properties that mean more efficient 
coverage and increased lethal effectiveness in the field. 


PYRAX ABB DARVAN #1 & #2 


age in agriculture. Ad- agents. Produce 


CONTINENTAL CLAY 
The most widely used pyro- Outstanding dispersing Superior nonalkaline carrier 


increased for high-bulk dusts and wet- 


eres electrostatically to d toxicant effectiveness through table concentrates, remark- 
foliage. Ideal for aircraft better dispersion of wettable able for dispersability, ab- 


dusting. concentrates. 


sorption, and flowability. 


When you choose Vanderbilt products, you can be sure your dusts and sprays have the 
right physical properties to make them cover, cling, and kill with full effectiveness. 


Q R. T. VANDERBILT CO... 
SPECIALTIES DEPARTMENT 
230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send Bulletin 23D and samples 
USE THIS HANDY couron () PYRAX ABB [) DARVAN () CONTINENTAL CLAY 


Oe 
(Please attach to, or write on, your company letterhead) 
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COTTON STATES ESA 


(From Page 95) 


lindane upon the cotton aphid, Aphis 
gossypii Glover. Each formulation 
was tested alone and in mixture with 
five per cent DDT at a rate of 20 
pounds per acre. Infestation counts 
were made before treatment and at 
24-, 48-, and 96-hour intervals after 
treatment. All of the formulations 
gave satisfactory control, with very 
little difference in their effectiveness. 

R. L. Robertson and F. S. Arant, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute re- 
viewed the effect of certain acaracides 
on two species of spider mites on 
cotton in Alabama. They reported 
that three per cent and five per cent 
Aramite, three per cent chlorthion, 
five per cent malathion, three per cent 
methyl parathion, and one per cent 
parathion applied as dusts are more 
effective in controlling the desert mite, 
Tetranychus desertorum Banks than 
sulfur. Sprays are effective when ap- 
plied at the following rates per acre: 
chlorthion 0.5 pounds, demeton 0.25 
pound, malathion 0.50 pounds, methyl 
parathion 0.25 pounds, parathion 
0.25 pounds, and ovotran two pounds. 
Hercules AC-528 and all the sprays 
used against desert mite are satis 
factory against the strawberry mite. 

Drs. Robertson and Arant also 
presented data on laboratory experi 
ments on the effect of Bayer 17147 on 
boll weevil, reporting a 100 per cent 
mortality by the end of 24 hours of 
all weevils exposed to the residues of 
Bayer 17147 on the leaves of the 
plants treated at 10 and 20 pounds 
per acre, for as many as eight days 
after the insecticides were applied. 
Bayer 17147 was more effective than 
toxaphene both in the initial kill and 
in the potency of residues. 

“The Effect of Various Formu- 
lations and Methods of Application 
of Certain Organic Insecticides on 
Wireworms Attacking Sweetpota- 
toes,” was reported by Lacy L. Hyche 
and W. G. Eden, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute: Aldrin, dieldrin, 
heptachlor and lindane applied in di- 
lute dust and granular formulations, 
and as broadcast treatments and in- 
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secticide-fertilizer mixtures were 
about equally effective where injury 
was light. At locations where wire- 
worm injury was severe, granular 
broadcast applications were slightly 
but consistently the most effective. 

At the final session of the con- 
ference L. C. Kuitert, Florida Ag. 
Exp. Station, discussed the effective- 
ness of demeton for controlling or- 
namental pests. Mr. Kuiter advised 
that demeton is extremely effective 
at low concentrations in controlling 
aphids and whiteflies, but ineffective 
against lepidopterous larvae or other 
chewing pests. It can be applied suc- 
cessfully to ornamental plants with- 
out causing any phytotoxic reac- 
tion. 

The program for the conference 
was arranged by chairman C. M. 
Beckham, Experiment, Ga. and com- 
mittee members Walter M. Kulash, 
Raleigh; Carroll N. Smith, Orlando, 
Fla.; K. D. Quarterman, Savannah, 
Ga.; and A, N. Tissot, Gainesville, 
Fla.’ 
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(From Page 37) 


used in several states in legume 
stands. It should be available com- 
mercially in 1955 on a very limited 
basis. 

2. TCA, which has given some 
good results on weeds in legume 
stands. 

3. Maleic hydrazide, which has 
given practical control on quackgrass. 

4. CMU, a soil sterilant, has given 
some promising results in the con- 
trol of weeds in corn when used as 
pre-emergence spray. It also has been 
used for weed control in orchards and 
in gladiolus and asparagus plantings 
and for Johnson grass and oak brush 
control. 

5. Amino triazole, which may be 
the most important chemical yet for 
Canada thistle. It has shown promise 
for quackgrass. 

6. IPC, which is not new but 
which has been found useful in a 
new way. Put on in October in North 
Dakota, it was effective in the con- 
trol of wild oats. 

7. CIPC, which also is not new, 
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has been found effective in smartweed 
and purslane control in commercial 
onion plantings. 

8. Dinitro, which is another well- 
known one, has been found effective 
on weeds in corn when used just as 
the corn pushes through. 

9. Silvex, which has found a new 
use in the control of oak trees. 

L. H. Hannah of the Monsanto 
Chemical Company reported excel- 
lent results in pre-emergence spray- 
ing of corn for both grassy and 


broadleaved weeds from a new family 
of herbicides which he called alpha 
chloroacetamides. He said they were 
effective on grasses among a wide 
range of field and horticultural crops 
and cause little crop damage. The 
chemicals were also effective against 
broadleaved weeds and were not af 
fected greatly by variations in rain 
fall. They were also effective on 
heavy clay soils as well as high or- 
ganic matter soils. The new materials, 
Hannah reported, were tested in the 
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to “Greener Valleys” with 
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EASIER TO SELL BECAUSE THEY’RE EASIER TO USE! 


Only one, quick adjustment is needed for even flow of anhydrous from the 
new FLINT NH3 TANK. Fittings are open, easily reached for finger-tip 
pressure control yet protected from damage by FLINT’s distinctive red 
combing. Your customer will spend less time and effort in refilling too, 


because FLINT NH3 TANKS have 85% usable capacity. Heavy steel plate, 
careful welding and inspection by a National Board Inspector plus exclusive 
FLINT designing mean each FLINT NH3 TANK has longer service life and 
withstands damage from bumps, shocks and other sources. Completely 
weather-proofed and built to meet every state requirement and code for 
250= psi working pressures. Shipped dry and complete with NH} pressure 
gauge; positive hand shutoff valves on vapor filler and liquid outlet. 
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Midwest, Southeast, and Northwest, 
on more than 2700 plots. They will 
not be available, however, this year. 

University agronomist Fred Slife 
reported that after three years re- 
search, the best weed chemical for 
soybeans is one-eighth pound of 2,4- 
D amine to the acre on soybeans 
three to five inches tall. This is heavy 
enough to kill many weeds and to 
etunt others, and the chemical won't 
slamage soybeans at this stage. Mr 
Slife said this spray will be of most 


benefit in the bottomlands. In ordi- 
nary situations, seedbed preparation 
and cultivation are the most reliable 
means of controlling weeds in soy- 
beans. 

Insecticide Tests Reported 

W. Kearns, University en- 
Fes, reported few new 
insecticides developed during the past 
year. Much work is being done on 
the organic phosphates, and some ex- 
perimental compounds are being test- 
ed with some promise, but none are 
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Feeders for proportioning 


raw materials ir a uniform blend onte a moving conveyor 


Many internationally known fertilizer manufacturers use 
the Hardinge Constant-Weight Feeder for their blending 
processes. Users of the Hardinge Constant-Weight Feed- 


er for accurate fertilizer blending and mixing include: 
International Mineral and Chemical Company 
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on the market. The problem of in- 
secticide-resistant houseflies and mos- 
quitoes is still unsolved, he reported. 

Nat. Hist. entomologist J. H. 
Bigger gave an optimistic report on 
the use of insecticides in the soil. In 
fairly extensive tests of aldrin, hep- 
tachlor, dieldrin, endrin, and lindane 
it was found that control of root 
feeding insects was excellent in most 
cases. However, he reported, materials 
put in the soil must be covered at 
once. A delay of three to four hours 
between the time aldrin and hepta- 
chlor were sprayed and disked in 
reduced their effectiveness by half. 

Dr. Bigger reports that entomo- 
logists are recommending the use of 
soil insecticides as insurance, Either 
aldrin or heptachlor, at the rate of 
a pound and a half to the acre when 
broadcast or a pound when banded 
or hill dropped, is proving satisfac- 


tory 


Johnson Quack Grass Report 

L. Klingman of the U. S. De- 

partment of Agriculture re- 
ported that prevention is the best con- 
trol for Johnson and quack grass. 
Chemicals, he said, are expensive and 
best used in small patches. Dalapon, 
a new chemical, is showing some pro- 
mise, he said, but it isn’t recommend- 
ed. It is similar to and a little better 
than TCA, an effective chemical. He 
also listed close grazing and clean 
cultivation as control measures. Mal- 
eic hydrazide followed by plowing 
has been effective in quack grass con- 
trol. 

Norman Gannon, Natural His 
tory Survey entomologist, reported 
that although DDT didn't kill 
armyworms, apparently it was an ef- 
fective control because the worms 
stopped feeding. Tests showed that 
other insecticides — toxaphene, diel- 
drin, and endrin—actually killed the 
worms. Toxaphene or dieldrin were 
recommended for commercial prac’ 
tice. 

Gannon also reported that a half 
pound of dieldrin to the acre put on 
by plane last summer as chinch bugs 
moved into wheat eliminated the 
danger at that time and kept the bugs 
from developing in those fields to 
threaten adjacent fields later. 
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For chinch bug control, he ex- 
plained, an insecticide must not only 
be effective against the insects, but 
it must also have the ability to re- 
main effective through the migratory 
period. Only endrin and dieldrin had 
this quality. Parathion was good at 
first, as was BHC, but neither lasted 
very long. 

L. L. English, survey entomo- 
logist, reported that getting complete 
coverage of the tree is one of the 
biggest problems in fighting the worst 
elm insect enemies. Scale insects, bark 
beetles, mites, and leafhoppers are 
very small and occur in heavy num- 
bers. You have to cover the tree com- 
pletely to do much good, he said, ... 
and on large trees every condition 
needs to be perfect to do that. 

Another problem, he said, is that 
DDT does kill off some of the natu- 
ral enemies of insects other than the 
ones which carry phloem necrosis and 
Dutch elm disease, and these insects 


then develop into a pest 


The third problem is the timing 
of the sprays for the disease or insect 
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Above, left: J. H. Bigger, center, entomo- 
logist, Illinois Natural History Survey, 
Urbana, answers questions after his talk 
on “Results with Soil Insecticides”. Left 
to right, John Abbott, Ashkum Fertilizer 
Co., Ashkum, Ill., John Patterson, Associ- 
ated Pfister Growers, Davenport, Iowa, 
Mr. Bigger, Dick Yero, Libby, McNeill 
and Libby Canning Co., Blue Island, IIl., 
and Ronald Fix, Illinois Canning Co., 
Hooperston, III. 

Right: Dean Roy, Dow Chemical Co., 
discusses a question with Will Powell, 
Dobson-Hicks Co., Nashville, and Bert 
Brayton, Brayton Chemicals Inc., Bur- 
lington, Iowa, seated: and standing Ken 
Cole, K. G. Cole Chemicals, Springfield, 
IIL, and Lloyd Hahn, Hahn Inc., Evans 
ville, Ind. 


Below, left: Fred Slife, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Agronomy, University of Illinois 
College of Agriculture, center, checks 
over the “Abstracts of Presentations” 
with Walten Smith, Riverdale Chemical 
Co., Harvey, Ill., Frank Honegger, Honeg 
ger's Hatchery, Forrest, Ill., and stand- 
ing, R. O. Hall, Hall Chemical and Spray 
Service, St. Charles, Ill, and Joe Gar 
land, Garland’s Spray Service, Amboy 
Il 

Right: Jacqueline Hansgen, helps with 
registrations at the Seventh Illinois Cus 
tom Spray Operators Training School 
Registering are (1. to r.} William Cole 
Illinois Farm Supply Co., Chicago, W. O 
Scott, extension agronomist, University 
of Illinois, College of Agriculture wh 
helped with the program, Eugene Hoff 
man, ground sprayer, Farmer City, III 
and Haskell Tison, Geigy Chemical Co 
St. Charles, Ill 


expected. It's not wise to spray with- 
out a definite purpose, and if you 
wait until you can see the need it's 


often too late. 

J. H. Bigger, Survey entomolo- 
gist, warned against delay in treating 
for spittlebug and clover leaf wee- 
vil. He even recommended fall treat- 
ment for the two insects, since it is 
easier and more economical. 

Dr. Bigger also warned that soy- 
beans are past their insect-free status 
and have been grown so long that we 
can expect their insect enemies to 
be more important in the future. 

D. L. Klingman, U.S.D.A. weed 
specialist, reported that tests to date 
give no basis for recommending 
either the low volatile ester form of 
2.4-D over the high volatile ester 
form or vice versa. In about half the 
tests reported so far there was no dif 
ference between the forms. In the re’ 
maining 506¢ results were generally 
inconsistent sometimes the low 
volatile form seemed to give better 
results, while in other cases the high 
volatile form might be preferred. 
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ONTAINS ABSOAVIFLY NO MICA 
PYROMETRIC COME 
EQUIVALENT 


peers vem ee cl a 


‘ THe To ALABAMA eagle 


“TAKO” Natural High Grade Pure Colloidal Kaolinitic Kaolin Crude 


from our very extensive deposits is processed by neither adding to 
nor taking away any of its most desirable properties. Its colloidal 
properties give increased workability in formulations and its purity 
is highly desirable due to its compatibility with other chemicals. 


“TAKO” aicn initi 

oated Colloidal Kaolinitic Kaolin Clay is an excellent 
natural and exclusive product—a colloid—contains absolutely no mica 
—practically chemically pure—very low in iron (Fe.O,,) extremely 
low in all other chemical impurities. 


Non-abrasive * Non-hygroscopic * Non-caking * Free-flowing 
Loose bulk density approx. 20 Ibs./cu. ft., 
packed bulk density approx. 50 Ibs. /cu. ft., 


“TAKO” | 

is produced under complete laboratory control. Large ton- 
nage used for years by the chemical, fertilizer, insecticide and other 
large industries. 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO INVESTIGATE “TAKO” 
FOR YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


Write for samples and complete information 


THE THOMAS ALABAMA KAOLIN COMPANY 


2412 KEN OAK ROAD, BALTIMORE 9, MARYLAND 
Mines: Chaulk Bluff, Alabama Plants and Shipping Point: Hackleburg, Alabama 
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The low volatile ester form is 
safer, if nearby plants are endangered 
by the fumes, but the amine type of 
2,4-D is safest of all. 

J. H. Bigger said control recom- 
mendations for corn borer are little dif- 
ferent from those in the past, although 
large scale experiments will be tried in 
Illinois this year with granular DDT. 
Excellent results were reported from 
the use of this form in Iowa in 1954, 
he said. 

Robert O. Hall, custom sprayer 
from St. Charles, Illinois, who has 
had several years’ experience in fly 
control programs for dairy barns, 
listed three steps in a successful pro- 
gram. 

1. Fly control is impossible with- 
out clean up and sanitation. 

2. A residual spray, one that 
will effectively control houseflies is 
also necessary. Malathion, at four 
and half pounds technical, 20 pounds 
of beet sugar, and 50 gallons of wa- 
ter is suggested with a thorough 
spraying. Two applications may be 
adequate. 

3. It is necessary to use a spray 
on the cattle. Activated pyrethrum 
concentrates undiluted, misted over 
the backs of the animals and along 
their sides produce good results. 

University agronomists reported 
that as far as crops and soil reactions 
are concerned there is little difference 
between liquid fertilizers and ordi- 
nary fertilizer. If liquids are sprayed 
on the ground surface, it has to be 
disked in the same as ordinary ferti- 


lizer.**® 


BOLLWORM MENACE 


(From Page 49) 


mites and all the others, and the out- 
look is not too bright. Control opera- 
tions become more complex and cost- 
ly, and the quality as well as the 
quantity of the cotton products goes 
down. 

The rapid spread of the pink boll- 
worm during the last few years has 
emphasized the urgent need for ad- 
ditional and more effective control 
measures. A more intensive and ex- 
tensive research program was obvi- 
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ously required to find such measures. 
The then Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine took steps to ex- 
pand its work in this field in 1952. 
The National Cotton Council also 
started action to get the various State 
Agricultural Experiment Stations to 
supplement the funds being provided 
by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Oscar Johnston Cotton 
Foundation for pink bollworm re- 
search. This effort resulted in Texas, 
Arkansas, Georgia and Alabama join- 
ing in a coordinated research program 
in 1953, and Mississippi and Louisiana 
adding further funds to be devoted 
to this end in 1954. 

The U. S. Department of Ag: 
riculture scraped up funds to initiate 
the construction of an up-to-date re- 
search setup in Brownsville, Texas. 
With the aid of funds from the sev 
eral agencies mentioned, the person- 
nel has been supplemented and a well 
rounded though still incomplete, re- 
search program is going forward, 
closely coordinated with the Depart- 
ment'’s Pink Bollworm Control Proj- 
ect and the work of the State Depart- 
ments of Agriculture. 

The facilities at Brownsville in- 
clude a 26-room office and laboratory 
building, a building housing 5 bio- 
climatic cabinets, a greenhouse, in- 
secticide building, a half acre screen 
cage, garage and shop; also a small 
acreage for cage and plot work. 

The major lines of work are bio- 
logical and ecological investigations, 
including life history, hibernation, 
seasonal abundance, flight studies; 
studies of the physiology, morphology, 
and host plants of the insect; biolog- 
ical control through the introduction 
and colonization of foreign parasites 
and predators; search for resistant cot- 
ton: screening and practical tests of 
insecticides; investigations of the re- 
lation of defoliants and desiccants to 
pink bollworm control; studies of the 
effect of various types of radiant en- 
ergy on several stages of the pink 
bollworm; investigation of methods 
designed to kill the insect in the gin- 
ning and milling processes; and work 
on the development of field equip- 
ment to destroy the larvae in crop 


A well rounded research pro 
gram designed to meet, as rapidly as 
possible, this serious threat to the 
cotton industry demands the partici 
pation of workers in the various 
sciences which contribute to the solu- 
tion of an entomological problem of 
this magnitude. Such cooperation has 
been forthcoming and greater partici- 
pation is expected in the future. ®*® 


VEGEfABLE CONFERENCE 


(From Page 47) 


800 Ibs. per acre or methyl bromide 
at 2 Ibs. per 1,000 sq. ft. (under 
tarps) although neither of these treat 
ments is recommended by the exper 
iment station workers. Parathion res- 
idues on fruit are too high, and 
methyl bromide causes plant injury. 

The strawberr; crown moth is 
reported as being a pest at times in 
Oregon and Washington. Work on 
this pest in Washington was inter- 
rupted this season by unseasonable 
rains, and the control from materials 
used—while considerable—was not 
sufficient to be called commercial con- 
trol. Oregon work with residual soil 
insecticide against this pest was not 
successful. 

Strawberry root weevils were 
controlled by soil applications of ald- 
rin, heptachlor and dieldrin in north- 
west Washington. Rates used were 
3% and § lbs. of technical material 
per acre, and gave adequate control 
of the smaller strawberry root weevil. 
Rates of 71% lbs. per acre were need- 
ed to kill the larger species of weevils. 
Work done in Oregon gave results 
quite similar to those mentioned for 
Washington. 

Effective control of tent cater- 
pillars by the use of malathion or 
methoxychlor wettable powders was 
reported from western Washington. 

Officers elected for the 1956 
meeting were chairman—A. J. Walz. 
University of Idaho, Parma Branch 
Exp. Sta.; co-chairman Merton C. 
Lane, Entomology Research Branch, 
Ag. Research Service, Walla Walla, 
Wh. and secretary David H. Bran- 
non, WSC, Pullman, Wn. Dates set 
for the 1956 meeting are January 
16, 17, 18 at the Imperial Hectel, 
Portland, Oregon 


Berkshire 


SPECIALISTS 


in 
MAGNESIA 
for 
AGRICULTURE 


EMJEO (80/820 Magnesium 
Sulphate) Calcined Brucite 
(fertilizer grade) 70% MgO 
Calcined Magnesite 85 to 
95% MgO 


POTNIT 


(95% Nitrate of Potash) 
for 
Special Mixtures and Soluble 
Fertilizers 
Other Fertilizer Materials 


INSECTICIDES - FUNGICIDES 


Mercury Compounds 
for Agricultural Use 


DITHIOCARBAMATES 


Ferric — Zinc 


EXPORT-IMPORT 


BERKSHIRE 
CHEMICALS, Inc. 


420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
55 New Montgomery St., San Fran. 5, Col. 
Cable Address — “‘Berkskem" New York 
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TABLE 2 
Effect of different fungicides on emergence and seedling blight in Red Bobs wheat in infested greenhouse soil, on 
emergence in the field, and on bunt control at five stations in 1954. 


=~ Seed Treatment Applied Percent Percent of heads infected at 
re emercence Pet. — - ——— 
“ seed- Belts- Blacks - Madi- Pull- Average 
No Material Form oz./bu. Green ling ville, burg, St. Pav! son, mon, infec- 
are house Field blight Md. Va. Minn. Wis. Wash. tion 
1. Check 90 79 34 23.2 5.6* 9.7* 8.6* 80.0 25.42 
2. Panogen 15 § liquid Vs V4 90 16 0 0 ) 0 0 0 
3 Panogen 42 “4 96 91 16 0 0 0 0 0 0 
4 Dupx mt 244 VY, 97 89 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 
5. Dupont 364 ’ VY, 96 83 1? 0 0 0 0 0 0 
6 MEMA ” VY 94 90 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 
7. MEMA ‘. VY 9§ 84 12 0 0 0 0 0.3 t 
a 8. Setrete 2s VY, o4 84 i) 9) 0 0 0 0.2 t 
g 9. Ceresan M slurry YW 95 84 16 0 0 0 0 0.6 t 
% 10. Ceresan M-2-X " “ 97 86 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 
” 11. Check 92 79 36 21.1 64.1 30.1 15.4 80.0 42.16 
4 12. Pura C-13-1212 He VY 95 86 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 
. 13. Pura-C-14-66 r VY 93 88 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 
14. Mergamma 7 IY 89 83 1§ 0 0 0 0 1.2 0.24 
i 15. Agrox _" Y 96 82 13 0 0 0 0 0.6 0.12 
j 16. Anticarie VY 92 78 26 0 0 0 0 0.6 0.12 
17. Tristan - ? 91 81 25 0 0 0 0 3.0 0.60 
j = — 
1 18. N.P. 1083 2 39 64 ” 0 0 0 0 0.3 0.06 
= 19. Cu CO3 2 92 82 21 0 0 t 0 0.6 0.12 
Why 
; 20. B. Cu SO4 2 94 82 29 0 0 0 i) 1.2 0.25 
| *These checks were “treated” in shipping due to lack of “insulation” from Panogen-treated seed. 
rz. TABLE 3 
| Control of loose and covered smuts in Canadian spring oats grown from naturally infected seed treated as 
shown and grown at five stations, 1954. 
Seed treatment Percent smut recorded at 
F Average 
: No. Material Form oz./bu. Blocksburg Madison Urbana Fargo Pullman Infection 
1. Check 29.2 10.2 24.1 17.1 20.3 20.18 
2. Panogen 15 liquid V, 0.3 0 0.1 0 0 0.08 
N Panogen 4? l 4 0.2 0.3 0 0 0.3 0.16 
+ Dupont 244 l v, 0.6 0.2 1.2 0.5 0.3 0.356 
5. Dupont 364 l Y 1.1 1.0 1.9 1.5 1.2 1.34 
: 6. MEMA 1 4 0.3 0.4 0.4 0 0.2 26 
7. Check 29.2 8.1 22.0 10.9 10.3 17.90 
A 8. Setrets l Vy 3.1 0.2 2.2 0 0.8 1.26 
9. Ceresan M slurry WY 0 0.2 0.2 0 0 08 
> 10. Ceresan M2X slurry “4 0.2 0.3 0.5 0 20 
ll Puraseed slurr y 2 7 0).? 0.4 0 0 26 
4 12. Pura 14-66 slurry VY 3.6 ; 2.1 i) 2.6 2.02 
4 13 BB-340-37 | vp) 4 0 1.3 t 0.2 328 
E 14 BB-340-37 l Vy, 04 03 Og 0 OF 40 
15. BB 350-34 l A 04 0.1 1.8 0 28 1.04 
* 16. Ethyl corp. 856 slurry Vy 18.2 
if 17. Ethyl corp. 846 slurry I 24.2 
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Printed abstracts of Research 
from the meeting were made available 
to the group by the Western Agricul- 
tural Chemicals Assn. A _ limited 
number of copies are still available 
at $1.00 each from Mr. C. O. Barn- 
ard, Secretary-Treasurer, Western 
Agricultural Chemicals Assn., 2466 
Kenwood Ave., San Jose, Calif. 


WEEVIL INFESTATION 


(From Page 59) 


over 500 borers per 100 plants as 
compared with 11 counties in 1953. 

The Eastern United States 
grouped as a whole showed a sub 
stantial decrease over the previous 
year. In 1954, the average number of 
borers was 33 compared with 65 per 
100 plants in 1953. The only states 
in this group which showed an in- 
crease over 1953 were Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire and these were 
not necessarily significant. In the 
Eastern area, only a few counties 
had counts of over 100 borers per 
100 stalks. 

Comparable data for all the 
states surveyed showed an increase 
from 104 borers per 100 plants in 
1953 to 186 in 1954. It might be of 
interest to review the comparable 
populations recorded for surveys con- 
ducted since 1948. In 1948 the aver- 
age was 95; 1949-283; 1950—80; 
1951—-63; and in 1952—72. 

It should be kept in mind that 
weather factors will play an impor- 
tant part in the final development of 
the 1955 European corn borer popu- 
lations. Field losses in 1949 follow- 
ing the average fall hibernation pop- 
ulation of 95 were estimated to be 
$350,000,000 whereas in 1950 fol- 
lowing a fall hibernation population 
of 283 estimated losses dropped to 
$85,000,000. The present population 
in the North Central states could 
mean serious trouble for the 1955 
growing season and the situation 


should be watched carefully. .** 


SMUT CONTROL 


(From Page 56) 


29.2 per cent in plants from untreated 
seed, and from 0 to 3.6 per cent from 


FEBRUARY, 1955 


treated seed (with the exception of 
the one ineffective material tested at 
Urbana). Out of 13 treatments, nine 
reduced the average infection to less 
than 0.6 per cent. The Ethyl Corpora- 
tion-856 material appeared to be rela- 
tively ineffective. 


NE WEED CONFERENCE 


(From Page 40) 


its limitations, it will perform satis: 
factorily and do the job for which it 
is designed. 

A review of equipment available 
for applying soluble emulsions and 
wettable powders by E. D. Mark- 
wardt and W. W. Gunkel, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y., points out 
that among the mechanical needs of 
the industry are a mechanical agita- 
tor for tanks that could be easily 
mounted on a barrel and would not 
be too expensive. They indicated also 
that kits for attaching nozzles or 
small booms to planters, cultivators, 
etc. would be a welcome addition to 


the equipment line. Still another 
equipment item needed by the chem 
ical applicator is a small reasonably 
priced pump that can be quickly and 
easily mounted; will handle wettable 
powder sprays as well as solutions 
and emulsions; will develop fairly 
high pressures; and has a good capac 
ity. Other problems considered in 
this discussion were tank corrosion, 
spray pressures, and pump design. 

Three points of discussion elab 
orated by Mr. Minshall were: (a) 
where are the target areas for CMU? 
(b) What are the symptoms? (c) 
What deductions regarding mode of 
action can be made? 

Results from work with bean, 
tomato, spinach, corn, and_ barley 
plants indicated that the primary tar- 
get areas of CMU are either in close 
proximity to, or a part of, the water 
conducting tissues of plants. CMU 
readily penetrates roots and has quick 
access to the vascular system. Trans’ 
port is acropetal and is passive in the 
transpiration stream. 


FRY BAG CLOSING MACHINE 


Makes Sift-Proof Seals in Heavy Weight Paper Bags 


Fry Model CSG automatically makes a 
double folded sift-proof heat seal in 
the top of any heavy weight paper 
bag. The first fold is securely heat 
sealed; the second is glued for extra 
safety. 

Bags handled include polyethylene and 
pliofilm lined, polyethylene coated and 
those with thermoplastic top sealing 


Other models available . 


bands. Simple adjustments for bags of 
verious heights. This model also handles 
bags which are not heoatsealable by 
gluing the folds. 

Machine above is perfect for granular 
or fine products such as insecticides, 
chemicals, powdered paints, fertilizers, 
dog foods, etc. 


. when writing, please 


submit a somple of your bag and your product. 

42 East 2nd St. 
Mineola, lL. |., N. Y. 
GArden City 7-6230 


GEORGE H. FRY COMPANY 
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FAST! 
CLEAN! 
ACCURATE! 


5 LOW COST 


STOKER mopets 


designed for Dust-Free Packing of 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


Before you count to ten, the handsome 
Stoker Bag Packer can accurately pack one 
cubic foot of material. And the operation is 
exceptionally clean and free from danger- 
ous and wasteful dust because of Stoker’s 
simple, compact design features developed 
from 15 years’ experience. 

Each model can adjust to handle differ- 
ent bag sizes with accurate weights — within 
ounces. Standard models are equipped to 
pack valve type bags, but attachments are 
available for open mouth bags and drums. 
Stoker Packers can be made portable by 
simple caster attachment. They come fully 
equipped with all motors, drives, and con- 
trols. All you do is connect the Packer to 
your power source. 


FOR FIELD STRENGTH 
OR TECHNICAL GRADE CHEMICALS 


All models are used for insecticides such as 
DDT, Chlordane, BHC, Toxaphene, Nico- 
tine, and Sulphur, and for most commercial 
fertilizers. Please check with factory on 
specific formulae. Write for bulletins on 
Stoker Bag Packers and accessories to 
H. L. Stoker Co., 111 S. College Ave., 
Claremont, California. 


Five different s;mptoms of CMU 
effects were listed: (1) necrotic 
blotching (three types: regular, ir- 
regular grey, and glazed); (2) wilt; 
(3) stem collapse; (4) partial bleach- 
ing of leaves; and (5) rapid yellow- 
ing and abscission of leaves. Because 
of loss of water from plants by trans- 
piration and its replenishment from 
the soil, CMU accumulates in the 
tops of plants, producing necrotic 
symptoms. 

Since the start of visible symp- 
toms marks the endpoint ef toxic ac- 
tion at site of activity, only frag- 
mentary information on mode of ac- 
tion is available. 

Leaf blotching, the CMU effect 
most commonly responsible for the 
death of plants in these studies, ap 
peared to develop from a direct ac- 
tion of the chemical at cell surfaces, 
resulting in the destruction of cellu- 
lar membranes and the leakage of cell 
contents to form water-soaked areas. 

Mr. Minshall presented 37 koda- 
color slides illustrating the symptoms 
described in his paper. 

Committee chairmen for the 
ninth annual conference were as fol- 
lows: program, W. W. Smith; co- 
ordinating, L. L. Danielson; publica- 
tions, R. J. Aldrich; sustaining mem- 
bership, C. L. Hovey; public relations, 
R. A. Peters; and awards, R. H. 
Beatty. ** 
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(From Page 55) 


insects. Fortunately, the insect life 
cycle usually has several stages and it 
has been possible to use a sequence 
of parasites and predators for destruc 
tion of the several immature stages 
and even the adult. Much credit is 
due the founders of applied entomol- 
ogy for their appreciation of the value 
of insect ecology to the science of ap 
plied entomology. 


Chemicals for Direct Control 

ESTICIDAL chemicals have pro- 
P vided the farmer with direct 
weapons to fight insect enemies. It 
is understandable that entomologists 
in the experiment stations through- 
out the nation have been anxious to 
develop control measures for insect 
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pests that were not subject to the 
complexities of natural control meas- 
ures, since in modern agriculture it 
is not always possible to manipulate 
environmental factors—even if they 
are known, to bring about insect con- 
trol. Many aspects of applied ecology 
were replaced by chemical control, 
and with the impetus of the entry 
of the vast array of synthetic or- 
ganic insecticides into the field, it ap- 
peared that chemicals might logically 
take over the entire job of control. 
Such a thought, however, was short 
lived, because the insects fought back. 
Resistance to chemicals, outbreaks of 
species heretofore of minor impor- 
tance, destruction of established meas- 
ures of biological control are all too 
familiar side effects from the use of 
modern insecticides. The need to get 
information to growers has kept many 
professional entomologists busy with 
field and laboratory testing of new in- 
secticides. The accusation has been 
made, with an element of truth, that 
too many workers have spent their re- 
cent years testing insecticides without 
an opportunity to make contributions 
of lasting value to the profession. The 
big question facing many experiment 
stations and universities is how to 
keep up with practical work that es: 
tablishes current recommendations for 
growers, and yet regain and expand 
the programs of fundamental work 
that will contribute future benefits to 
agriculture and public health. It seems 
reasonable to expect that industry will 


1953 
Official Publication 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
FERTILIZER CONTROL 
OFFICIALS 


Reports of committees, investiga- 
tors, officers, technical reports, 
list of fertilizer control officials, 
etc. 
96 pages, $1.00 
Write direct to: 
AAFCO 
c/o B. D. Cloaninger 
Clemson Agricultural College 
Clemson, S. C. 
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not do much of the work in the fun 
damental fields of entomology. 


Increased Need for Basic Research 
ERHAPS no single event has 
awakened applied entomologists 
to the need for a better understanding 
of insect biology and ecology than the 
rise of new pest species of mites and 
insects where natural balances have 
been disturbed through the use of 
new insecticides. The quandary 1s 
real; cana we curtail part of our field 
testing programs for the sake of ex- 
panded entomological investigatio.:; 
can we sharpen our techniques to get 
answers about new chemicals that will 
save time over present methods; old 
field plot techniques are inadequate in 
appraising differences between several 
effective insecticides—what should we 
de; should the experiment stations 
leave more of the responsibility ‘or 
proving new pesticides in the field to 
industry or should it be a joint re- 
sponsibility; should industry eventual- 
ly provide more liberal support for 
university and experiment station pro- 
grams in fundamental entomology 
similar to its fellowship programs in 
support of basic chemistry and physics 
these and a host of other questions 
arise for discussion when interested 
entomologists get together. There are 
no set answers even though there are 
some very definite opinions! 
Somehow, while maintaining re- 
sponsibility to agriculture today, ex- 
periment stations must also find a way 
to support work of a long term, funda- 
mental nature on the problem of in 
sect population dynamics. Current 
insecticide advances may offer aid on 
the one hand. For example, chemical 
furrow treatment, soil broadcast treat 
ment and seed dressing are becoming 
accepted practices for control of seed 
maggots, rootworms, wireworms and 
grubs. Chemical grain protectants of - 
fer similar preventative measures 
against stored grain insect losses. Cer- 
tain of the systemic insecticides offer 
decreases 
destruction of beneficial 
Still other application sched- 


promise for population 
without 
species. 
ules are sufficiently proven and re- 
liable to enable entomologists to take 
a change of pace for the time being 
and pick up some of the neglected 


Hidden 
Enemies... 


a helpful film on 
soil insect control 


An educational film depict- 
ing the destruction of corn 
by rootworms and other soil 
insects and how they can be 
controlled. 

It shows an actual field 
operation at the Howard 
Waters Farm, Danville, lowa. 


Available for showing, from 
our film library . . . to Vo-Ag 
Teachers, County Agents, 
Formulators and Dealers. 
Write for the loan of a free 
print (and specify an alternate 
date please!) Shell Film Li- 
brary, 624 South Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


SHELL CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


Agricultural Chemicals Division 
Manufacturers of 
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4 Now in effect.... 


4 MILLER PESTICIDE 
RESIDUE AMENDMENT 
a Public Law No. 518 


® Amends the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act. 


® Establishes a new procedure for set- 


oe ting residue tolerances. 

Pai. 

. ah ® Limits the amount of pesticide resi- 

. due permitted on raw agricultural 
oy commodities. 


For further information on this new Amendment 


he write the executive secretary 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS ASSOCIATION 


“iget 1145 NINETEENTH STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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phases of basic research that may aid 
in the solution of problems arising 
from the use of chemicals in the en- 
vironment. 


Natural and Chemical Pest Control 

INCE we are so well aware of the 
S question of peaceful coexistence 
between people of the earth who hold 
opposite ideologies and political phil- 
osophies, perhaps the entomologist 
might be excused in borrowing the 
phrase for the moment to see whether 
covexistence is possible between na- 
tural and chemical control of insect 
populations. Fortunately 
great hope that such may be the case. 
To express it another way, through 
an understanding of natural factors 
in the environment, we can use chem- 
icals wisely and effectively to supple- 
ment rather than destroy the controls 
that nature has established. We are 


there is 


witnessing ample demonstrations every 
year in numerous parts of the world 
that such practices will work — in 
fact, are working in limited areas. 
Screening candidate insecticides and 
fungicides for their effect on natural 
enemies of insect pests is another im- 
portant criterion that will be added 
to the expanded list already being 
investigated. Support must be found 
for ecological and physiological re- 
search to enable the greatest useful- 
ness of chemical research. There is 
no doubt in the minds of many en- 
tomologists that the most sensible ap- 
proach to insect control in the future 
is to let nature carry its share of the 
burden and to supplement it with 
chemicals, effectively and wisely 
used under man’s direction. ** 


GRACE NH, PLANT 


(From Page 34) 


is standard in other processes. Use 
of the ejector affords a number of 
process advantages which are said to 
include: substantial reduction in cost 
of installation, higher product yields, 
and elimination of oil contamination. 

The Pechiney process, originated 
in the Pechiney urea plant at St. 
Auban, France, offers an economical 
means for production of this material, 
as corrosion is kept at a minimum, 
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thus reducing maintenance charges. 
In the Pechine, 
largely avoided by carrying out most 
of the processing steps at relatively 


process, Corrosion 1s 


low temperatures and pressures. At 
the same time, the 
pure, high quality urea for both the 
fertilizer-grade as well as the higher 


process gives a 


purity grade for use in the plastics 
and protein industries 

Foster Wheeler Corporation, 
New York, who have installed plants 
using some or all of these three pro- 
cesses for Pennsylvania Salt Manu- 
facturing Company, Spencer Chem- 
ical Company, Deere and Company, 
Cooperative Farm Chemical Associ- 
ates and Conselho Nacional de 
Petroleo Brazil, supervised construc- 
tion of the new Grace plant, which 
employs the complete Foster Wheeler 
processing sequence. It is the largest 
such anhydrous ammonia-urea plant 


which Foster Wheeler has designed. 


To manage and operate the new 
plant, Grace has selected a team of 
experienced men from the agricul- 
tural chemical industry. William T. 
Gage, who was formerly vice-pres- 
ident in charge of manufacturing for 
Shell Chemical Corporation is presi- 
dent of Grace Chemical Company. 
Charles E. Wilson, formerly president 
of General Electric and chairman of 
the executive committee of W. R. 
Grace and Company is chairman of 
the board of Grace Chemical. 

John G. Carriere, formerly man- 
ager of the Hanford Works of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, is plant 
manager at Memphis. William J. 
Haude, formerly president of the 
Pittsburgh Agricultural 
Company, is vice-president of Grace 


Chemical 


Chemical in charge of marketing. 
Principal speaker at the formal 
dedication program in ceremonies at 


the plant, January 6, was Samuel W. 
Secretary of 


Anderson, Assistant 


PHENYL MERCURY 
COMPOUNDS 


ETHYL MERCURY 
COMPOUNDS 


METALSALTS 


CORPORATION Chemise © 
200 WAGARAW ROAD, HAWTHORNE, N. _ Senile 


—  HAwthorne 7-6000 


New York: PEnnsylvania 6-2626 
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With an aeration system grain in flat s 
such as this con be effectively fumigated with 
Pestmaster Methy! Bromide. 


Reasons for using 


* PESTMASTER’ Methyl Bromide 


BULK GRAIN FUMIGANT 


IT's EFFECTIVE: Pestmaster* Methyl Bromide 
kills the adults, eggs and larvae of a wide range 
of insects. It destroys rats and other rodents. 


IT’S ECONOMICAL: Methyl Bromide is easy and 
economical to use. Only a fraction of the 
quantity necessary with other fumigants is used 


IT’S DESIRABLE: Methyl Bromide is non-explo- 
sive and non-flammable. It is non-corrosive to 
metals. It leaves no residual odor or taste on 
foodstuff or food products. 

IT’S EASY TO HANDLE: A wide range of sizes 
provides suitable cylinder selection. Pestmaster 
Methyl Bromide can be easily and inexpen- 


because of its unusually high penetrating power. sively introduced into the aeration system. 


IT’S THOROUGH: Pestmaster* Methyl Bromide 
gives a quick, sure kill. Insects and rodents do 
not revive after exposure. 


ENGINEERING ADVICE: Engineering service is available on the 
sp of suitable fans and ducts involved in an aeration system 
installation. With your request for assistance, include dimensions and 
description of storage and bushels of grain. 


MICHIGAN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


507 N. Bankson Street + Saint Louis, Michigan 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. MB 55-1 


enti 


**Trodemark 
QUALITY PRODUCER OF PESTMASTER* DDT AND METHYL BROMIDE AND OTHER AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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Commerce. At a reception and din- 
ner at the Memphis Country Club 
which followed the dedication cere- 
monies at the plant, Charles E. Wil- 
son gave the principal address. ®*® 


GRAIN FUMIGATION 


(From Page 42) 


975 cfm resulted (0.0201 cfm, 
bushel). In the third at 1600 rpm and 
the damper wide open, a flow of 1542 
cfm resulted (—0.0317 cfm/bushel). 

The same load of shelled corn 
was used for each test, but the corn 
was thoroughly aerated between fumi- 
gations by operating the recirculation 
system with the top end of the re- 
turn duct disconnected so as to dis- 
charge into the open air. 

All three fumigations were with 
a dosage of 12.8 ounces/1000 cu. 
ft. (one fifty-pound cylinder of methyl 
bromide per test) for an exposure 
period of 24 hours. Readings of gas 
concentrations were taken at %, 1, 
2, 4, 8, and 24 hours. The amount of 
gas remaining during the ventilating 
period was checked at ¥%, 1, 2, 4 
hours and the day following. 


Results 

HE data on distribution of methyl 

bromide in the grain, and the 
concentrations remaining after vari- 
ous periods of aeration are given in 
tables 7 to 9. 

The distribution was fairly uni- 
form in all three tests, indicating that 
there was little difference in distri- 
bution resulting from the three air 
flow rates used, An area of poor dis- 
tribution was evident near the bottom 
of the tank, near the north wall at the 
95-foot level, and near the north and 
west walls at the 115-foot level. This 
was probably due to the pattern of 
air flow rather than to the rate of air 
flow, since low concentrations resulted 
in each test. The single air pickup 
point in the hopper is thought to be 
responsible for this pattern, and at- 
tempts will be made in future tests 
to arrange a wider area of air pickup 
at the bottom of the tank. 


The methyl bromide was readily 
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removed from the tank of shelled corn 
with a nominal amount of aeration. 


Discussion 
HE results presented above de- 
monstrate several important 
points: (1) rates of air flow com- 
parable to those commonly used in 
grain aeration systems promote satis 
factory distribution of meth’! bro- 
mide throughout bulk grain, (2) the 
method of applying 
methyl bromide can be utilized in 
silo-type grain elevators where the 


recirculation 


column of grain is 130 feet or more 
deep, or in flat bin storages similar 
to the ships’ holds, (3) fumigation can 
be completed within 25 hours, and 
(4) the fumigant remaining at the 
end of the fumigation can be removed 
from the grain by use of this system. 

There are several deductions that 
can also be made from these studies: 
(a) the recirculation method will un- 
doubtedly produce satisfactory distri- 
bution of any of the other fumigants 
commonly used on grain, (b) the cost 
of fumigation can be materially low- 
ered, since it is evident that methyl 
bromide at a dosage rate of 1 to 
2 pounds per 1000 cubic feet will be 
a saving over fumigants now in com- 
mon use at dosage rates of 2 to 5 gal- 
lons per 1000 bushels, or better dis- 
tribution of any of the common fumi- 
gants will permit substantial lowering 
(c) the efh- 


ciency of fumigation will be materiall ; 


of their dosage rates, 


raised, as proper distribution should 
result in complete mortality of all 
stages of the insects present, and (d) 
a dual purpose system will be feasible 
for both aeration of the grain and re- 


circulation of fumigants 


Summary 

HE possibility of adopting grain 

aeration systems installed in the 
holds of ships used for storage of sur- 
plus wheat, to the recirculation of 
methyl bromide was studied in four 
tests at the Hudson River, N. Y. and 
James River, Va. Reserve Fleets. 
These tests were followed by ones 
where a temporary recirculation sys- 
tem using air flow rates comparable 


For 
Anhydrous Ammonia 
Storage Plants 


LEADING FIRMS 


SPECIFY 
SYSTEM NELSON 


There are over 250 SYSTEM NEL- 
SON bulk plants for the storage of 
Anhydrous Ammonia located in 25 
states. There's a reason for this ever- 
increasing preference for NELSON 
installations, Leading bulk plant op- 
erators have found that it pays to 
deal with an organization that has 
the experience, equipment and engi- 
neering skill necessary to do a com- 
plete, top quality job. NELSON in- 
stallations are designed specifically 
to fit the individual requirements of 
each particular location. NELSON 
engineers supervise construction with 
careful attention to even the smallest 
detail. Why not take advantage of 
this extra service in working out your 
next bulk storage problem. Call or 
write for a meeting with one of our 
experienced sales engineers. 

Get the facts on the booming am- 
monia market. Write to Dept. C-1 


for your Free Copy of our klet 
that describes the profit potential of 
every phase of this fast-growing in- 
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An Impressive Record Since 1891 


- Bradley Mills Grind More _ 
FINELY GROUND AGRICULTURAL LIMESTONE 


THAN ALL OTHER GRINDING MILLS COMBINED 


The BRADLEY line includes a mill for 


every requirement— 
The ““B" TYPE JR. HERCULES MILL 


for the average producer 


The BRADLEY HERCULES MILL 


for the large operator. 


Capacities 5 to 40 Tons per hour, depending 
on the grindability of the rock and fineness 
required 


Custom Manufacturing and Packaging 
Domestic and Export. 


RICHMOND, CALIFORNIA” Scere 
641 South Fourth Street | 
PONG NG - tAndscape 5-9210— TWX 509 — 
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to those on the ships, was installed 
in a 135-foot grain elevator tank filled 
with shelled corn, 

Gas samples taken from numer 
ous locations in the grain stored in 
ships holds, showed that satisfactory 
distribution resulted when the aera- 
tion system as modified into a recir- 
culation system, was operated for 30 
to 60 minutes at the start of the fumi- 
gation. At the end of the fumiga- 
tions, the gas was removed from the 
grain within a few hours by opera- 
ting the system as for aeration. A na- 
tural infestation of several species of 
stored-grain insects in one hold was 
wiped out with a dosage rate of 1.8 
pounds of methyl bromide per 1000 
cubic foot. 

The temporary recirculation sys- 
tem installed in a grain elevator tank 
was comprised of a perforated pipe 
in the hopper to serve as an air pickup 
point, a 30-inch blower, a return duct 
up the outside of the tank to the 
top, and a damper to regulate the 
air flow rate. Methyl bromide was 
distributed in a fairly uniform pattern 
with air flow rates of 0.0201, 0.0245 
and 0.0317 cfm/bushel except for an 
area next to the walls near the bot- 
tom. The area of poor distribution 
was thought to be due to insufficient 
air pickup area at the bottom. The 
gas was readily removed at the end 
of the fumigation by disconnecting 
the return duct of the system and 


operating it as an aeration system. 
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GROWTH REGULATORS 


(From Page 45) 


of application from one year to the 
next to be similar, the comparative 
stage of development of the fruits 
may be considered as more important 
than the number of days after bloom 
or before harvest. This is not so 
much a problem with the pre-harvest 
sprays to prevent drop as it is with 
thinning sprays. It seems likely that 
sometime in the future the time of 
application for a thinning spray will 
be based on fruit diameter or the con- 
dition of the seeds, for example. 


Until such refinement is made, how- 
ever, recommendations will continue 
to be made on the basis of days re- 
gardless of the stage of fruit develop- 
ment. This appears to be one varia: 
ble that investigators quite likely can 
eliminate more easily than others, 
After consideration of the 17 
variables discussed above which, in- 
dependently or through interaction 
with one another, may affect the re’ 
sults of a growth regulator spray, it 
is littke wonder that many of us con- 
cerned in suggesting recommendations 
for their use by commercial fruit 
growers are hesitant. Because of all 
the variable factors involved, it is not 
possible to conduct an experiment in 
an orchard one year and repeat it 
precisely the next year. The situation 
is analogous to straining apple sauce 
through a screen mesh in which pull- 
ing a single wire will change the size 
of the particles which pass through it. 
The results of fruit growers are just 
as experimental as those of research 
men and, therefore, all results must be 
interpreted cautiously. What may 


HEPTACHLOR 


Standards 


performance uncertainties. 


WHAT FORMULATING REQUIREMENTS NEXT? 


Hot Impregnation: Toxaphene — BHC — DDT — CHLORDANE—ALDRIN— 


Portable Blending Unit: Electric, Diesel, or Gasoline Powered. 
Compact Emulsion Equipment with drum or can filler included. 

Units for handling Granular Carriers. 

Blending Systems for Parathion and TEPP meeting rigid Health Dept. 


Increased Capacities — Better Blends — A Pilot Plant 
Collaboration in developing your own new equipment ideas. 


YOUNG BLENDING SYSTEMS have met the challenge of every new 
formulating requirement in the past decade. 


This production tested know-how can now save you time, money and 


Immediate equipment recommendations 
bulletins of performance data 
are yours for the asking. 


Phone or write today. 
We'll do the rest. 


Muncy, 


Pennsylvania 
los Angeles 13, 417 So. Hill St. — MAdison 6-9345 
Oakland 13, Col., 600-16th St. — TEmplebor 2-5391 
Foreign Representatives: 

Mercantile Development, Inc., 
50 Church St., 


6-3509 


New York, N. Y. — Barclay 7-4789 
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= Hew 
(10' unit) — BELT 

s DISCHARGE 
SPREADER 


SPREAD CHART 


Provides spread. volume 
for all settings 
and speeds. 


GROUND DRIVE. The most accurate 
spread method available. Elimi- 
notes “‘thick-thin’’ voriotions, per- 
mits faster spreading speeds. No 
geor reduction cases, transmissions, 
u-joints, etc. to worry with. Hy- 
dravlically operated from the truck 
cob 


BELT DISCHARGE. Smooth, steady 
discharge for any material—at any 
speed. Can't corrode or clog up to 
couse uneven, jolting delivery of 
materio!. Special heavy-duty 4-ply 
belt. 


HYDRAULIC DISTRIBUTOR. No more 
of the problems of the conventional 
gas-engine operation. Sealed from 
fertilizer dust, no mechanical ports 
to couse trouble, no cranking, no 
noise. Gives the some width of 
spreod ot any engine speed of 1000 
to 3000 RPMs 


DON’T TAKE 


WILLSON AGRI-TOX 


Leaders in Research and Devetooment of Safety Equipment Since 1870 P,. So. Box 31, 


116 Thern Street, Reading, Pennsylvania 


BAUGHMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
132 Shipman Rd., Jerseyville, Ill. 


Books For Sale 


Soils and Fertilizers — by F. E. Bear 


This text presents the basic scientific facts and principles behind the 
production and utilization of agricultural chemicals. The why, when, 
where and how of fertilizers is expressly discussed, with particular 
emphasis on the importance of lime and fertilizer materials in main- 
taining and increasing the productivity of soils. 


375 pages, price $6.00 
Chemistry and Uses of Insecticides—by E. R. de Ong 


Written by an outstanding student of entomology and agricu!tural 
technology, this book covers all the major insecticidal agents in de- 
tail, describing not only their chemical nature and properties, but 
also their specific action on various types of insects, their methods 
of application, and their effect on animals and humans. 


445 pages, price $6.75 
Soils and Soil Fertility — by L. M. Thompson 


This authoritative treatment begins by telling what soil is — what 
makes it up physically, chemically, biologically — and what its 
moisture-holding characteristics are. The use of commercial ferti- 
lizers and farm manure ore other subjects under discussion. 


CHANCES 


with toxic insecticides and fumi- 
gants such as Systox, Parathion, 
TEPP, Aldrin, Chlordane, etc. 


RESPIRATOR 


USDA accepted Willson Agri-Tox is the 
universal respirator for handling and 
applying toxic farm chemicals. Write for 
bulletin, prices and name of your nearest 


distributor. 339 pages, price $5.00 
Ww Order direct from... 
WILLSON’ 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


WILLSON PRODUCTS, INC. Caldwell, N. J. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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have worked (or not worked) this 
year probably will give different re- 
sults next year. 

In a recent conference research 
workers agreed that the use of growth 
regulators to thin fruits is a more 
“ticklish” proposition than their use 
to prevent pre-harvest drop. Perhaps 
the best we can hope to accomplish 
with thinning sprays is to reduce the 
number of fruits of a heavy crop 
so that considerably less hand labor 
is needed to complete the job prop- 
erly than if a spray had not been 
used. As to pre-harvest sprays, if a 
variety ordinarily drops only a few 
apples then probably it should not be 
sprayed with a growth regulator. 
Such a spray, however, may decrease 
the number of drops caused by the 
pickers. An important factor in the 
successful use of pre-harvest sprays 
involves the time of harvest. Several 
years ago orchardists usually spot- 
picked in order to remove those apples 
which were mature before the bulk 
of the crop was ready. Now most 
orchardists spray a growth regulator 
on their trees to hold all the apples 
on until it is convenient to harvest 
the variety in a single picking. As 
a result, sometimes many of the apples 
are post-mature and fail to hold up 
in storage. Actually, orchardists should 
plan to harvest sprayed trees more 
carefully than if they were not spray- 
ed. The need for spot-picking often 
may be accentuated if a growth regu- 
lator spray is used.ie& 


N.Y.S. STATION 


(From Page 31) 


pear, the Gil Peck and Seneca sweet 
cherries, the Stanley prune, Ontario, 
Buffalo, and Fredonia grapes, Milton, 
Taylor, and Newburgh red rasp- 
berries, Bristol and Dundee black 
raspberries, the Sodus purple rasp- 
berry, the Catskill strawberry—to 
mention a few, 

The use of chemical defoliants 
on nursery trees and studies of the ef- 
fects of 
quent survival and growth of fruit 


nursery practice on subse- 
trees are under investigation. 

Mineral nutrition of fruit trees 
is studied in rigidly controlled green- 
house tests and in the orchard. They 
throw light on the mineral balance 
involved in absorption of nutrients by 
apple trees. 

Chemical 
fruits, vineyards, and nurseries based 
on findings at the Experiment Sta- 
tion is now standard practice, Oil- 


weeding of small 


dinitro sprays to control weeds be- 
tween vines and under the trellis are 
paying their way, and even more ef- 
fective and economical control is an- 
ticipated with recently developed soil 
sterilants. 

Among chemicals tested by the 
Station, Crag Herbicide 1 for seed- 
ling weeds and selective weed-killers 
like 2,4-D, Sinox General, and Dow 
Selective are helping strawberry grow- 
ers master weeds. 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T 


are also proving potent brush-killers 
and aid in ehminating wild plants 
harboring virus disezses. 

Balanced pruning of grapes by 
adjusting the number of fruit buds to 
the vigor of the vine and training 
vines to higher trellises to expose a 
larger leaf area to sunlight have done 
much to increase yields and improve 
quality of Concord grapes, Potash de- 
ficiency in New York vineyards has 
been diagnosed and ways worked out 
for correcting it. Deficiencies of mag’ 
nesium, manganese, and iron have also 
been identified in grapes and control 
practices studied, 

The search continues for good 
dessert varieties of all hardy fruits, 
also for greater pest resistance, in 
cluding scab in apples and fire blight 
in pears, But increasing attention is 
being given to sorts which meet speci- 
fic needs of the processing indus: 


try ** 


MEXICO REVIEW 


(From Page 28) 


out the year and increase milk pro- 
duction (9). Various formulations 
containing chlordane, toxaphene, diel- 
drin, lindane, methoxychlor and DDT 
all have proved effective. 
An interesting recent 
from Mexico (4) states that exper- 
iments for control of the Guerro 
scorpion Centruroides limpidus limpi- 
dus Karsch have been carried out with 


report 


PYROPHYLLITE 


the ideal Diluent and Extender 


for INSECTICIDES 


Granular Pyrophyllite is now available for your 
formulations. Let us send you a sample. 


Ask For Our Pamphiet 


GLENDON PYROPHYLLITE 


COMPANY 


P. O. Box 2414, Greensboro, N. C. 
Formerly Glendon Div., Carolina Pyrophyllite Co. 


Plant and Mines at Glendon, N. C. 


| 


REPUBLIC 
SULPHATE OF 
AM MONIA 


BULK OR BAGGED 
-IN CARLOAD LOTS} 


Republic top-analysis Sulphate of Ammonia 
is available in bulk form for mixing your own 
high nitrogen fertilizer blends. Or bagged for 
direct application. 

Republic is one of the largest producers of 
Sulphate of Ammonia. This means you get 
prompt delivery at regular intervals to meet 
your needs. 

Stock up now on Republic Sulphate of Am- 
monia to meet the big spring demand. Call 


or write: 
REPUBLIC STEEL 
GENERAL OFFICES . CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 
a~ 
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up to 
66 feet 
WIDE 
with one 
compact 
assembly 


for the broadcast spraying of 
grains, grasses and liquid fertilizers 


Easily mounted on rear of tractor. Use where spray 
boom accuracy is not needed. Sprays to both sides 
in field spraying or one side only in fence row or 
road side spraying. A Spraying Systems Co. original 
design. Made in all brass for general farm spraying 
and in all aluminum for spraying liquid fertilizers. 
For complete information write for Bulletin 66. 


60 SS 


SPRAY GUNS 
. write for Bulletin 58 


All capacities. Write for Bulletins 65 and 69 
SPRAYING SYSTEMS CO. irincea = itinee 


Patent No 
2,619,338 


For TeeJet SPRAY NOZZLES. 


Insect Resistance in 
Crop Plants 


by Dr. Reginald H. Painter 
520 pages, price $9.80 


Here is a complete analysis of the relationships 
between crops and phytophagous insects together 
with a full analysis of the insect-resistant varieties 
of important crops thus far developed. 


Mechanisms of Resistance 

Factors Affecting the Expression or the Permanence 
of Resistance 

Resistance to Insects in Wheat 

Resistance to Insects in Corn 

Resistance to Insects in Cotton 

Resistance to Insects in Sorghums 

Resistance to Insects in Potato 

Methods and Problems in Breeding for Resistance 
to Insects in Crop Plants 

Add $% Sales Taz in N. Y. City 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


P. O. Box 31 Caldwell, N. J 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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a number of compounds, with chlor- 
dane and isodrin proving most effec: 
tive. 

Herbicides have come into use in 
Mexico within the past five years. 
Presently formulations of 2, 4-D are 
most common and their use has been 
principally for the control of weeds in 
summer wheat plantings. Some 70,- 
000 to 100,000 hectares of wheat are 
treated annually, On a smaller scale, 
herbicides have been applied for con- 


trol of weeds in corn, sugar cane and 


rice, and experiments are in progress 
on weed control in alfalfa, clover, po- 
tatoes and sorghum. Six different com- 
pounds are involved in these tests. In 


view of the importance of weed con- 


trol and success with herbicides to 
date, there is little doubt that there 
is a great future for these chemicals 


in crop production in Mexico. 


Summary 
EXICO is currentl, in a new 
phase of its agricultural de- 


velopment. This is caused by the 
leadership provided by government 
officials, research sciéntists, extension 
agents and agricultural producers, 
which has now resulted in improved 
facilities such as roads, rural electri- 
fication, better methods and mate- 
rials and improved farming practices. 
These have 


mechanization of agriculture and the 


encouraged increased 


expanded use of agricultural chemi- 
cals in crop production, Total in- 
vestment still is small in terms of po- 
tential, but it is expected that it will 
increase steadily during the years to 
come. 

Greatest single benefit from agri- 
cultural chemicals will be from the in- 
creased use of fertilizers containing 
nitrogen and phosphorus. Supple- 
menting these will be the chemical 
protectants externall, applied, as well 
as systemic fungicides, insecticides, 
and herbicides. Eventually it is expec- 
ted that the use of agricultural chem- 

| icals will be an accepted part of pro- 
duction patterns throughout Mexico 


with resultant economic benefits. ** 
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LIQUID 


AND 


FERTILIZERS 


formulated 
and blended to 


YOUR 
SPECIFICATIONS 


Investigate Davies’ custom 
blending service! See for 
yourself how our trained 
personnel and specialized 
methods can eliminate your 
manufacturing 
and overhead 
your hand for intensified 
selling .. 
inal charge. We furnish 
the finished, quality-con- 
trolled product under your 
own label. 


. all for an 


Danitra 
NUTRA-MIN 


a blend of 


-TRACE 
ELEMENTS 


INCORPORATED 


WATER-SOLUBLE 


problems 


free 


om- 


containing Manganese, 
Iron, Copper, Zinc, Mag- 
nesium, Boron and Molyb- 
denum provides the essen- 
tial elements in balanced, 
soluble form for 
mixes. 


your 


Davies Nitrate Co. 


7 118 LIBERTY STREET NEW YORK 6, Nv. ¥. 
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For High-Nitrogen Fertilizer 


specity 
Koppers Ammonium Sulphate 


Koppers offers a good commercial grade of 
ammonium sulphate—the ingredient that is 
so essential to fertilizer because of its high 


GOOD COMMERCIAL GRADE | 
nitrogen content. | 


CHARACTERISTICS 


| 
| 
Koppers Ammonium Sulphate comes in crys- | 
tals with low free-acid and moisture content. | 
The nitrogen content is guaranteed tobe not | 
less than 20.5%. | 


From St. Paul, Minn. and Kearny, N. J., 
Koppers Ammonium Sulphate is shipped in 
100 lb. and 200 Ib. bags—also in boxcarsand | 
trucks. From Granite City, Ill. and Midland, 
Pa., it is shipped only in boxcars and trucks. 


You'll find that Koppers Company is a dependable ? 


source of supply for ammonium sulphate. Get in touch / 
with us concerning your requirements. 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. ’ 


Tar Products Division 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


Coal Chemicals 


LATE-TYPE REBUILT UNION 
AND GUARANTEED ae. 
MACHINERY Established 1912\—s/ 


Reduced For Quick Sale 


Mitts & Merrill 15-CD Heavy Duty Flat Face Sectional 
Cylinder Hog Crusher. 


J. H. Day Dry Powder Mixers, 100 to 10,000 Ibs. cap. 
Capem ISF, C4F and Resina LC Auto. Cappers. 
F.M.C. Kyler A and Burt Wraparound Labelers. 
Mikro 4TH, 3W, 1SH, Bantam Pulverizers. 

Day 650 gal. Steam Jacketed Jumbo Mixer. 


Robinson, Tyler Hum-mer, Raymond, Great Western 
Sifters. 


Stokes and Smith Model A and B Transwraps. 
Stokes and Smith Gl and HG88 Duplex Auger Fillers. 
Pfaudler, Horix, Elgin, MRM Vacuum Fillers. 

Ermold and World Semi and Fully Auto. Labelers. 


Package Machinery U4, FA4 Auto. Cellophane Wrap- 
pers. 
Hayssen, Scandia, Miller Wrappers, all types. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES 


Write, Wire, Phone Collect for Details and Price: 
On All Your Machinery Requirements 


UNION STANDARD EQUIPMENT CO. 


318-322 Lafayette St. New York 12, N. Y. 


" Clearest 
_ Pyrethrum 


‘ ®@ As the recognized pioneer in the development 


and processing of pyrethrum, MGK is the 
original and first producer of standardized 
pyrethrum extracts of brilliant clarity. 
In addition, we have developed excellent 
synergized pyrethrum concentrates, 
dusts and powders. If your insecticidal 
sprays, dusts or aerosols include the use of 
pyrethrum in any form, or the use of its 
companion product allethrin, write for 
‘ the latest authoritative data. We also 
‘ have available recent information 
%\ concerning the most effective synergists, 
he MGK 264 and piperony! butoxide. 


£LAUGHLIN 
ORMLEY 


a #4 
1711 SE FIFTH STREET / MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Massified 


ADVERTISING 


Rates for classified ad are ten cents 
per word, $2.00 minimum, except those of in- 
dividuals seeking employment. where the rate is 
five cents per word, $1.00 minimum. Address all 
replies to Classified Advertisements with Box 
Number, care of AGRICULTURAL CHEMI- 
CALS, P.O. Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. Closing 
date: 10th of preceding month. 


SALES SUPERVISORS: Leading ag- 
ricultural chemical manufacturer of- 
fers excellent oportunity for two ag- 
gressive men with experience in 
dealer-distribution sales and service. 
Widely separated areas open. Address 
Box 926, c/o Agricultural Chemicals. 


Situations Wanted: 


For Sale: 


ENTOMOLOGIST—EDITOR — WRI- 
TER desires opporturity with indus- 
try or with publication promoting, 
writing about pesticides. Formerly 
with USDA and with a large pesticide 
company; wrote for and edited offi- 
cial publication of the National Ag- 
ricultural Chemicals Association. Val 
E. Weyl, 6611 Willston, Place, Falls 
Church, Virginia, JEfferson 4-2523. 


YOUNG MAN with graduate training 
in entomology interested in position 
as assistant to entomologist conduc- 
ting screening, field trails, develop- 
ment or other insecticidal or entomo- 
logical work in industrial, institutional 
or private laboratory. B. S. degree 
University of Pittsburgh 1950. Grad- 
uate entomological training: Uriver- 
sity of Florida, Pennsylvania State 
College. Age 28, Married. John M. 
MeWilliams, 439 Biddle Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh 2, Pa. 


Help Wanted: 


Weeds: We require the services of an 
individual to travel throughout the 
world. Experience in weed killers de- 
sired. Agricultural experience required 
Will be required to travel two, three- 
month trips per year, perfoming liai- 
son duties between the Home Office 
and our licencees abroad, Address Box 
925, c/o Agricultural Chemicals. 


LEADING FIRM with definite ex- 
pansion program has a key position 
open for young man with knowledge 
of fertilizer industry. It offers splen- 
did opportunity for future advance- 
ment. Prefer college degree in soils 
or agronomy, some knowledge of mar- 
ket research. Ability to work with in- 
dustry leaders and college research 
men, coordinate and present informa- 
tion to top management. Address Box 
927 c/o Agricultural Chemicals. 


FEBRUARY, 1955 


FOR SALE: (5) 15,000 gal. vertical 
welded steel tanks with coils. Can 
furnish agitators and drives. (12) 
3000 gal. horiz. Aluminum tanks. (9) 
rotary kilns and dryers: 7 x 60’, 
5’ x 30’, 4’ x 6” x 40’, 4’ x 40’, 4’ x 
25’. Perry Equipment Corp., 1428 N. 
6th St. Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


Looking for a man? 
Use Agricultural Chemicals as the 
most logical medium to reach the 
very person you seek. Classified 
advertisements are read widely. 


FRIAR M. THOMPSON, JR. 


Consultant 
Specializing in insecticides, ro- 
denticides, fungicides, weed 


controllers for industry, house- 
hold, and farm. 
Product formulation, 
labeling. 

Athens, Georgia 


testing, 


Theodore Riedeburg Associates 


Sales Consultants 
and 
Manufacturers’ Representatives 
on 
Agricultural Chemicals 
415 Lexington Ave. 


New York 17, New York 
MU rray Hill 7-1488 


FLORIDA FIELD TRIALS 


Evaluations 
of 
Agricultural Chemicals. 


DR. G. R. TOWNSEND 


Box 356 
Belle Glade, Florida 


Year Around Facilities For 


Evaluating Agricultural Chemicals 


FIELD TRIALS 
in New Jersey and Florida 


Dr. Wolf's Agricultural Laboratories 
Bridgeton, N. J. Hollywood, Fla. 


FORMULATING SERVICE 


Single Batch Processing From Lab Size Te 
Carload Quantities 
(from your raw materials or ours) 
MACHINE FILLING AND LABELLING 
Complete wa Service Available 
Tankear Shipments Stored and Packaged 


We Do Not Distribute— Our Business Is 
“Custom Formulation” 


LORENZ CHEMICAL CO. 
17th & Nicholas, Omaha 2, Nebr. 
Serving the Nation from a Central Lecation 


> PSSSSSSSSSS — 


Chemical Engineer and Chemist ( 


, (Fermerly Director of Science, Govern- 

} ment of the Philippine Islands. Retired P 
» Chief, Bureau of Chemistry, State of 
» California, Department of Agriculture.) 
‘ ADVISER ON AGRICULTURAL 

, CHEMICAL PROBLEMS AND 

: INVESTIGATIONS 

4 Consultant in reference to spray injury 
, 

. 

. 

. 

. 
y 


CO ba tb tne 
www. 


and damage, claims, including imports 
of fruits and nuts, formulas, labeling, 
advertising and compliance with law. 


1118 Emerson Street b 


Palo Alto, California ‘ 
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Cnt, FO. Or Onn 


MOatclair 3-2598 


DONALD F. STARR, PH.D. 


CONSULTING CHEMIST 


256 NORTH MOUNTAIN AVE. 
UPPER MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


Insecticides 
Aerosols-Rodenticides 


Fish Control Agricultural Chemicals 
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MEETS EVERY Test 


Uniformity - Service - Reliability - Quality 


AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH 


from the 


WE CAN HELP YOU SOLVE ine 
YOUR PROBLEMS ON mechanized 
*® Potential Sales BELL MINE 
® New Products in 


® Market Trends 
® Distribution 


Write for Free Booklet 


Batesburg, S.C. 


Market Research Division Distributed by 

DOANE AGRICULTURAL SERVICE, Inc. rte je oo 
Box 965, 5142 Delmar Blvd. CLARK & 260 West Broadway 
St. Louis 8, Mo. DANIELS INC. New York 13, N. Y. 


(Telephone, FOrest 1-2800) 


MANUAL 


FERTILIZER 
MANUFACTURE 


Second and Enlarged Edition 


By Vincent Sauchelli 
Davison Chemical Company, 
Div. W. R. Grace & Co. 


LABORATORY 
SERVICES 


Peet-Grady and C.S.M.A. aerosol tests 
Biological evaluation of insecticides 
Screening of compounds for insecticidal, 
fungicidal, and bactericidal properties 
Bioassay of insecticide residues on crops 
Chemical determination of insecticides 


Phenol coefficient determinations ‘ The plant operator’s “bible” . . . This book recog- 
Mineral determinations including fluorine » nized worldwide as the most complete volume on 
: super sphe ixe rtili facture 
n h superphosphate and mixed fertilizer manufact 
and other pus cloments for the use of the operating men in the fertilizer 
Pharmacology including warm-blooded works. 
toxicity studies : Practical, written in simple language . . . also 
useful to research men, college students and teachers. 
New chapters added . . . chapters on plant nutri- 
tion, mixed fertilizers, ammoniation of normal and 


Warfarin assays — physico-chemical and 
biological 
Other biological, chemical, triple superphosphates, granulation of mixed fer- 


and microbiological services ie tilizers, chemical control, plant safety, and efficient 
; organization of personnel in the works. 


Eighty tables of practical information. Practical 
Write for Price Schedule examples on the formulation of mixed fertilizers. 


PROJECT RESEARCH AND CONSULTATION 


Order your copy now, shipments postpaid. 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION & $4.75 in USA. $5.00 foreign 


P.O. Box 2059-B * Madison 1, Wisconsin Ms AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


P.O. Box 31 Caldwell, N. J. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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AMMONIA OUTLOOK 


(Continued from Page 53) 


production of the “forms” of nitro- 
gen which are in demand. 

During the February-May 1955 
(as in 1954) application season, it 
is anticipated that the demand for 
agricultural nitrogen will be greater 
than can be supplied immediately. 
(This type of operation requires that 
production be consumed immediately 
in direct fertilizer application). Since 
ammonia plants retain their same 
capacity to produce even after the 
application season is over, however, 
if they are to continue to operate, 
their product must either have an 
outlet in other forms of nitrogen, 
or go to storage. 

As recognized throughout the in- 
dustry, anhydrous is not a substitute 
in all cases for the solid forms of ni- 
trogen or nitrogen solutions . . . and, 
as will probably be the case later this 
year, anhydrous may be in oversup- 
ply, while some volume of the solid 
nitrogen forms may have to be im: 
ported to meet domestic requirements. 


Nitrogen Short in World Picture 

ECOGNIZING the _ historical 
R role of the U. S. as an importer 
of nitrogen fertilizers, Clyde Mar 
shall, Commercial Solvents Corp., 
New York, calls attention to the fact 
that last year the United States ex 
ported a substantial tonnage of nitro- 
gen compounds to Mexico, Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, Hawaii, Korea, ete. 
Nitrogen in the world market is in 
short supply, he points out, which 
provides a ready outlet for any over- 
supply in the United States. 

Statistics show the United States 
has steadily increased nitrogen exports 
to the world market, and consequently 
is decreasing its imports. In “54-°55, 
for example, imports totaled 340,000 
metric tons as compared with 440,000 
tons in each of the previous two years. 
Similarly, exports increased from 20,- 
000 tons in “51-52 te about 90,000 
tons in 1954-1955. 

A look at the European market 
shows that nitrogen use in Europe 
is increasing due to a sales program 
advising greater use of nitrogen on 
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grassland to improve grazing. Demand 
in most countries is being transferred 
from ammoniacal to nitric nitrogen 
products . . . but for the Far East, 
where rice is the main crop, sulfate 
of ammonia is still preferred. As a 
result of their purchases, this form of 
nitrogen is in short supply in the 
world market. 

This brief look at the world pic- 
ture shows the need for nitrogen prod- 
ucts .. . and it must be kept in mind 
that concern about oversupply is 
strictly in anhydrous ammonia pro- 
duction . . . and evidently will be a 
problem primarily for those producers 
not prepared to convert anhydrous to 
other forms of nitrogen, or to store 
for later use. 

The problem appears to have 
been created by production of an- 
hydrous ammonia strictly for sale as 
such. Mr. Marshall points out that 
anhydrous ammonia productive capac: 
ity has nothing to do with the amount 
of ammonia used in direct application 
and that this situation was just as 
much a problem last year as it is 
expected to be in 1955. Whereas 
there has been some indication that 
anhydrous ammonia was in short sup 
ply in 1954, Mr. Marshall stresses that 
the problem la not in production but 
in distribution. He said that in 1954 
distribution facilities, including tanks, 
equipment, etc. were inadequate to 
bring to the farmer anhydrous am 


monia for direct application. 


Role of the Distributor 

EPRESENTATIVE of the views 
R of the direct applicator were 
the comments of Dan Curll, President 
of Chemical Enterprises, Inc., New 
York. He emphasized that further 
growth in direct application of am- 
monia would depend largely on the 
development of a system which would 
eliminate difficulties due to heavy sea- 
sonal demand. Nitrogen as ammonia 
or in any other form has to be pro- 
vided in quantity at the proper season 
for application by the farmer. If an- 
hydrous ammonia is to be used, there 
are four ways in which the effects of 
heavy seasonal demand can be modi- 
fied. First, producers may convert off- 
season production into other products 
but the cost of such conversion and 


the storage of these other forms of 
nitrogen may approach in cost that 
involved in storage of ammonia as 
such. Second, storage of ammonia 
may be provided by producers and 
shipment made to distributing points 
during the heavy demand season. 
This also has its limitations due to the 
heavy burden such movement places 
on transportation facilities. Third, 
distributors may provide storage in 
the field; or fourth, a geographic pat- 
tern of distribution may be developed 
which permits shipments to follow 
crops requiring application at differ: 
ent periods, thus at least partially re- 
lieving the situation. 

The long-term increasing de 
mand for ammonia is well recognized 
but during some periods there will 
undoubtedl be an over-supply and 
the seasonal displacements will con- 
tinue to disturb the industry until 
marketing policies are established 
which recognize the cause of the dif- 
ficulties. The low cost of handling 
and applying anhydrous ammonia has 
resulted in farmer demand which un- 
doubtedly will mean that the develop- 
ment of economic distribution meth- 
ods with sufficient incentive to en- 
courage the investment of the neces: 
sary capital will be only a matter of 
time. 

Also reporting that storage 
and distribution appear to be the 
main problems of the producer of an- 
hydrous ammonia for direct applica’ 
tion, Hugo Riemer, Nitrogen Divi- 
sion, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 
New York, points out that since it 
is cheaper to build storage tanks than 
new capacity, it seems reasonable to 
assume that the anhydrous ammonia 
producer will look to storage for an 
answer to the off season surplus, peak 
season shortage problem. 

Mr. Riemer indicated that the 
ammonia producer with facilities for 
producing the various nitrogen fer- 
tilizers and the nitrogen solutions 
fertilizer use, and with adequate stor- 
age, is unlikely to be overly concerned 
with a surplus problem this year. In- 
deed, a shortage is possible in some 
lines, due to loss of production by the 
nitrogen industry last summer and 
fall, due to inadequate storage. ** 
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HANDBOOK OF AGRICULTURAL 
PEST CONTROL 


by S. F. Bailey and L. M. Smith 


CONTENTS 


The Commercial Agricultural Chemicals 
Physical and Chemical Properties 
Compatibility 

Containers 

Fumigants and Fumigation 
Toxicology and Residues 

Spray Oils and their Properties 
Spraying Machines 

Rates of Delivery of Spray Machines 
Rates of Application for Sprays 

Dusts and Dusting 

Aircraft 

Mosquito Control 

Hazards 

Miscellaneous Topics 

Tables and Formulas 

Terms and Symbols 


184 PAGES $3.25 in U. S. A. 


Send check with order 
INDUSTRY PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


P.O. Box 31 Caldwell, N. J. 


1954 
Agricultural Chemicals Volumes 


The 1954 bound volume of Agricultural Chemicals 
will shortly be available from this office. The cloth 
bound edition sells for $14.75 ($16.50 foreign). 


We order only a limited stock of bound volumes 
which are offered on a “‘first-come"™ basis. 


Industry Publications, Inc. 


P.O. BOX 31 CALDWELL, N. J. 


“COHUTTA” 


POWDERED TALC 


An excellent carrier for insecti- 
cides and fungicides. Produced by 


Cohutta Tale Co. 


Georgia 


Lancaster, Allwine & Rommel 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
Suite 428, 
815—15th STREET, N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Patent Practice before U. S. Patent 
Office. Validity and _ Infringe- 


ment Investigations and Opinions. 


Booklet and form “Evidence of 


Conception” forwarded upon request. 


Phosphates 
in 
Agriculture 
By Vincent Sauchelli 


we 


According to C. J. Chapman, Extension Specialist, 
Wisconsin College of Agriculture, . . . “This book con- 
tains the most complete and comprehensive information 
and factual experimental data on the subject of phosphates 
ever published. It contains not only summary information 
with yield data from experimental work carried on in a 
large number of experiment stations in this country and 
abroad, but it gives you an interpretation of much of these 


data. 


“It deals with the subject of rock phosphate versus sup- 
erphosphate and colloidal phosphate; with the origin of 
phosphorus, the mining and processing of the phosphate 
rock, granulation of superphosphates, fixation of phos- 
phates in the soil, losses of phosphorus and replenishments, 
phosphorus in nutrition, radioactive phosphorus, basic slag, 
fused and sintered phosphates and TVA research data on 
phosphates from field tests in 13 states.” This book is a 
“must” for the fertilizer salesman, agricultural teacher, 


farmer, fertilizer agent, and county agent. 


I'he book contains 176 pages, much tabulated data of 
practical everyday, use and many interesting illustrations. 
176 PAGES $2.75 in U. S. A. 


Send chech with order 
INDUSTRY PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


P.O. Box 31 Caldwell, N. J. 
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Judex 


to ADVERTISERS 


American Agricultural Chemical Co. 68 
American Cyanamid Co. 24 
American Potash & Chemical Corp. 14 
Andrews, W. R. E. Sales, Inc. 19 
Antara Chemical Div., General Dyestuff 
Corp. . Nov. 
Arkell & Smiths . : — 
Armour & Co. 23 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co. 12 
Atlantic Refining Co. Jan. 
Atlas Powder Co. 54 


Attapulgus Minerals & Chemicals Corp. 3 


Bagpoak Div., International 


PN Re ascecensinncinitinnes a 
Boughman Mfg. Co. .. 136 
Bell Clay Co. . 142 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. _ a 
Bennett Industries « VER 
Berkshire Chemicals, Inc. . 625 
Bradley & Baker . Jan. 
Bradley Pulverizer Co. 134 
Burlap Counsel of the Indian Jute 

Mills Ass'n. .. 114 
Butler Manufacturing Co. Jan. 
California Spray Chem. Co. 106 
Chemagro Corp. . 102 
Chemical Construction Corp. .. Jan. 
Climax Molybdenum Co. ..... a: Se 
Cohutta Tale Co. ..... —_ . 144 
Columbia Southern Chemical Corp. ........ Dec. 
Combustion Engineering, Inc., 

Raymond Division . . 6 
Continental Can Co., Shellmar . 

Betner Div. . . . 86 
Wm. Cooper & Nephews, Inc. . Jan. 
Cox, Dr. Alvin J. . 141 
Davies Nitrate Co., Inc. ....... — 
Davison Chemical Co., Div. of 

W. R. Grace & Co. . . SF 
Deere & Co., Grand River Chem. Div... Jan. 
Diamond Alkali Co. .... . Dec. 
Doane Agricultural Service, Inc. ........ 142 
Dorr-Oliver Co. -..... ; - 9 
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Duval Suiphur & Potash Co. 12 


Emulsol Corp. . 2s 
Exact Weight Scale Co. Jan. 


Fairfield Chemical Div., Food Machinery 


& Chemical Co. » Ca 
Flint Steel Corp. , SB8 
Floridin Co. 72 
Fry Co., Geo. H. . ; » or 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills . 
Geigy Co. . 60 
General American Transportation Corp. 108 
Glendon Pyrophyllite Co. _ oa 
Grace Chemical Co. 52 
Grand River Chemical Division of 

Deere & Co. : Jan. 
Greef & Co., R. W. . Jan. 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co. . Jan. 
Hardinge Co. .... . « tae 
Heckathorn & Co. 134 
Hercules Powder Co. 4th Cover 
Huber, J. M. Corp. . Jan. 


International Minerals & Chemical 


Corp. : 7, 82 
Jefferson Chemical Co. Dec. 
Johns-Manville Co. . Jan. 
Johnson, C. S. Co. . Jon. 
I GIR dcencerekiceense ‘ . 140 
Kraft Bag Co. 3rd Cover 
Lancaster, Allwine & Rommel! . 144 
Lion Oil Co. . . 20 
Marietta Concrete Corp. . Jan. 
McDonnell, Dr. C. C. . 41 
McLaughlin Gormley King Co. . . 140 
McDermott Bros. Co. . Jan. 
Metal Salts Corp. . ¥9t 
Michigan Chemical Corp. . ...116, 132 
Monsanto Chemical Co. . ee 


National Agricultural Chemicals Ass'n... 130 


Naugatuck Chemical Division, U. S. 


Rubber Co. Jan. 
Nelson, Edward S., Ltd. . 133 
Neville Chemical Co. 18 
Nino! Laboratories, Inc. . Jan. 
Niagara Chemical Div., Food Machinery 

& Chemical Co. . 104 
Nitrogen Div., Allied Chem. & 

Dye Corp. 16, 17, 67 
Pacific Coast Borax Co. 69 
Penick, S. B. & Co. — . Jan. 
Pennsylvania Industrial Chemical Corp....Dec. 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. ....100 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., Chas. Jan. 
Phelps Dodge Refining Corp. _ 118 
Phillips Chemical Co. Jan. 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chem. Co., Agricul- 

tural Chemical Div. Jan. 
Potash Company of America 4 
Powell, John & Co. 2nd Cover 
Prentiss Drug & Chemical Co. 71 
Raymond Bag Co. ..... Jan. 
Raymond Division, Combustion 

Engineering, Inc. . 6 
Republic Stee! Corp. guannansion —— 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw. Jan. 
Riedeburg, Theodore Associates 141 
Rohm & Haas Co. . 48 


Shell Chemical Co. . 15, 90,91, 129 


Southeastern Clay Co. Jan. 
Spencer Chemical Co. — 
Spraying Systems Co. . 138 
Stondard Agr. Chemicals Inc. 8 
Stauffer Chemical Co. 113 
Stoker Co., H. S. 128 
Sturtevant Mill Co. Jan. 
Tennessee Corp. 78 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 
Thomas Alabama Kaolin Co. .... . 124 
Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corp 80 
Townsend, Dr. G. R. . 141 
Union Bag & Paper Corp. 64, 65 
Union Special Machine Co. » we 
Union Standard Equipment Co. 140 
United Chemical Co. . . 134 
U. S. Industrial Chemicals Co. 19 
U. S. Potash Co. 96 
U. S. Steel Corp. 74 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Div., 

Tennessee Corp. Jan. 
Vanderbilt Co., R. T. 120 
Velsicol Corp. 110 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. 80 
Vulcan Stamping & Mfg. Co. Jan. 
Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer 

Co. 13 
Willson Products, Inc. collie 136 


Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation. 142 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc. 
Wyandotte Chemical Corp. 


Young Machinery Co. 


Zonolite Co. 
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HE life story of the late Charles 

MacDowell, one of the builders of 
the American fertilizer industry, is told 
in a book, “Two Ears of Corn,” just 
published by Pequot Press. Mr. Mac: 
Dowell who put Armour & Co. into the 
commercial fertilizer business and was the 
first manager of Armour’s fertilizer de- 
partment, spent almost 45 years with the 
company. He was one of the earliest ad- 
vocates of high analysis fertilizers and also 


pioneered the idea of pasture fertilization. 
Because of the key position he occupied 
over a long period of years in the de- 
velopment of chemical plant foods in the 
United States, his biography makes tre- 
mendously interesting reading for anyone 
who shared his experiences in the de- 
velopment of the American fertilizer in- 
dustry. Mr. MacDowell, who retired from 
Armour in 1932, was elected as the first 
Honorary Life Member of the National 


Climale . . 


thawing out icy prospects 


P.O. Box 31 


O advertising, ‘climate 
ing can help you create your own “climate” for 
your products. It can surround your product and firm 
with an aura of quality and good will. It can aid in 


the field of chemicals for agriculture where you want 


to improve your ‘climate, 
advertising in the pages of 
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Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


is no problem. Advertis- 


And, perchance, if it be in 


we can recommend the 


Caldwell, N. J. 
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Fertilizer Association. Of particular in- 
terest in this new volume, by Claire 
Leavitt MacDowell, are the sections deal- 
ing with the battle with the German 
potash cartel in the early 1900's and the 
early development of the potash industry 
in the United States. 53% x 8Y2. 242 
pages. $5.25. Available through Agri- 
cultural Chemicals. 


AC 


It's not often we make the maga- 
zine pages ourselves. Mostly we are 
writing about others. But in the Jan.- 
Feb. issue of “Better Living” DuPont 
employee magazine, “Ag Chemicals” is 
selected to be pictured among repre- 
sentative publications of the business 
press. DuPont's Bill Lazor is shown 
tucking what seems to be a copy of 
the September, 1954 issue of AC into 
his brief case. 

AC 


Insecticide packagers look to their 
labels in advance of the new season. 
USDA has relaxed a number of restric- 
tions in the light of new evidence. Higher 
concentrations of some products, notably 
chlordane, are now permissible, while for 
a whole series of other products particu- 
larly aldrin and dieldrin, milder caution 
and warning statements are now permis- 
sible. Better check up on your own labels 


AC 


A 27-minute full color film dealing 
with use of fertilizers, accenting the humor- 
ous aspects of the subject, and designed 


~Lo- 


to be shown at dealer meetings, in ex 
tension work, etc., has just been released 
by Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City 
Titled “George Tackles The Land,” the 
new film highlights the doings of “Mr. 
N.” a powerful little elf who symbolizes 
nitrogen. The film does an excellent job 
of emphasizing the importance of mitrogen 
im a very entertaming fashion 


AC 


We are gradually getting back to 
normal in our new headquarters at 
Caldwell, N. J., though there was a 
period in early January when things 
were rather rugged. If we were late in 
answering correspondence, or you 
didn’t get your issue, accept our apol- 
ogies. Those were the days when we 
were living with the painters. the phone 
men, the movers. The only consolation 
we had during those paint saturated days 
was the solemn thought that we won't 
ever have to move again. Can't, as a 
matter of fact, for it's our own building 
and we have to live in it. If you haven't 
corrected your records, please do. It's 
Box #31, Caldwell, N. J. 
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TOXAPHENE IS THE ANSWER 
TO INSECT PEST PROBLEMS 


QUESTION : Does a poisoning program with toxaphene pay off? 
ANSWER: L. E. Taylor, Bradley, Arkansas—~By following 


through with toxaphene the entire season, and not quitting too 
early, | find the last two applications save enough cotton bolls 
to pay for the entire poisoning season. | have tried this the last 
three years, and find it very profitable.” 


_ * 
QUESTION: How fast does toxaphene work ? 
ANSWER: Carl G. Yowell, Farmer City. Il.—~I had a bad 


cutworm outbreak on my farm last spring. After spraying with 
toxaphene, | found nothing but dead worms the next day, and 
no additional damage. Toxaphene proved an excellent control.” 


QUESTION: As a dealer, why do you stock toxaphene? 
ANSWER: Lawton Heidt, Cordele, Ga.—“I am convinced that 


toxaphene is the most effective poison for controlling the boll 
weevil and bollworm, which in this area seem to be the most 
destructive insects. | heartily recommend toxaphene in either 
spray or dust form to the cotton farmers.” 


a” 


QUESTION: Why is toxaphene your standard insecticide ? 
ANSWER: R. W. Young, Burkeville, Alabama—~We have 


never had a build-up of aphids or bollworms when we use 
toxaphene. I have used poisons of all kinds and find that I really 
like toxaphene best from the control it gives.” 


TOXAPHENE dusts - sprays 


{gricultural Chemicals Division, Naval Stores Department 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


970 King St... Wilmington 99, Delaware 


Plants at Brunswick, Ga.; Hattiesburg, Miss. Offices at Atlanta, Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.; Brownsville, Texas; Boston, Mass.; Chicago, Ill; Dallas, 
Texas; Derver, Colo.; Detroit, Mich.; Los Angeles, Cal.; New York, N. Y.; Raleigh, N. C.; St. Louis, Mo.; San Francisco, Cal.; Toronto, Canada 


THE CHEMICAL BASE FOR TOXAPHENE IS PRODUCED BY HERCULES FROM THE SOUTHERN PINE 
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